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A SOUL’S HOLY WEEK. 
PALM SUNDAY. 


What shall I spread beneath thy feet, dear Lord, 
Meek Son of David drawing near to-day 
With wide hearts’ worship for thy king’s array, 
With love’s full measure for thy blessing poured? 
How shall my weakness its deep longing prove ? 
Not mine the martyr’s fadeless branch of palm, 
Nor mine the priestly olive giving balm, 
For hearts’ consoling, healing wounds with love. 
Alas! not mine baptismal robe unstained 
To offer thee with pure and child-like trust: 
Dark are its folds with clinging wayside dust. 
Yét even this poor raiment, world-profaned, 
Thou wilt not scorn, since veils it heart contrite 
Grieving so sore its trespass in thy sight. 


MONDAY. 


Rabbi, one little moment only, wait 
Till I kneel down and wet with tears of shame 
Thy blessed feet, thy garment’s sacred hem— 
O thou so long unheeded, loved so late! 
Let me pour forth the ointment of my soul, 
The precious store wherewith thou fill’st my vase, 
My love’s devotion and my sorrow’s grace ; 
Withholding naught from thee that givest all. 
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A Soul's Holy Week. 


The more I give the richer grows my share, 
Since unto thee one cannot give and lose. 
Thou givest e’er; we but thy gifts diffuse. 

Worthless all gold unless thy stamp it bear. 

Worthless my tears unless their source be thee : 

What gem shall, then, outshine their purity ? 


TUESDAY. 


1 dare not wish that my life’s days had been 

When thou, O Christ! didst come in human guise 

As seeming weak as poorest child that lies 
On mother’s breast in infant sleep serene ; 

When thou the Father’s wisdom unto men 

Didst speak with lips of little more than child ; 

Didst preach the kingdom of the undefiled ; 
Didst pardon sin and pity human pain. 

I know thee now, although I have not seen. 

Perchance in those old days I had denied, 

With Bethlehem’s matrons turned my face aside, 
Spurned from my threshold heaven’s chosen Queen, 
And—O dread thought !—my God a mockery made, 
Even as Judas with a kiss betrayed! 


WEDNESDAY, 


Thy Saviour cometh.” O my soul, behold! 
Arise and greet Him smitten for thy sin, 
Wounded for thee the Father’s grace to win, 

True Shepherd, stricken for the frightened fold. 

Art thou asleep, my soul? Art thou afraid 
To meet the sorrow of that face despised ? 
Ah! see the love with which thy love is prized : 

He bleeds for thee that hast so oft betrayed ; 
His soul is sorrowful to death for thee, 

For thee is borne the crown of pitying thorn, 
For thee his people’s cruel taunts are borne, 
Carried the heavy cross to Calvary. 
He weeps thy sins: weep thou his infinite woe. 
What have we done that he should love us so? 


HOLY THURSDAY. 


Was ’t not enough, dear Lord, that thou shouldst give 
Thy body to the scourge, the thorn, the reed, 
That thou in dark Gethsemani shouldst bleed, 
The purple garment from rude hands receive, 
But that thou still must give thyself to bear 
New stripes, new Calvary in that dim life 
That is our refuge in the weary. strife 
Earth offers all who seek thy life to share? 





A Soul's Holy Week. 


O Love divine! was ’t not enough to hold 
Thine own so dear thou lovedst to the end, 
Deep-wounded hands on Calvary to extend, 

Seeking poor earth in Love’s wide arms to fold, 

But still thou giv’st thyself, Love’s sacrament, 

As with thy love and sorrow uncontent ? 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Dear Mother, unto thee I come to-day, 
Because I dare not look upon the face 
Of Him in whose least wound my sins I trace : 

Dear Mother, for his love’s sake bid me stay. 

He calls: “I thirst.” Ah! offer him my tears 
Repentance hath made pure of all their gall. 
Tell him, who nothing has would offer all, 

But yet to bring the gift unworthy fears, 

Lest so some added thorn be wreathed within 
‘The crown wherewith the wounded brow is bound, 
The mocking people’s sovereignty’s round 

‘That saints, with joy, shall lose all life to win. 

Mother, thy Son gives me in thy fond care: 

Fold thou my helpless hands in perfect prayer. 


HOLY SATURDAY. 


“This day in Paradise.” O fortunate thief ! 
What strange surprise, what happiness, was thine 
In that dim land to see the Sun divine, 
To win so soon the crown of late belief. 
This day in Paradise! O soul released 

By cleansing sign of Resurrection cross, 

Earth may bewail thy Lord: thine is no loss, 
With fresh forgiveness holding wealth increased. 
Soul, hast thou hung on Calvary’s cross with him, 

Thou, justly, like the thief, for thine offence, 

Breathe thou thy prayer of humble penitence : 
Glory of dawn shall break thy shadows dim, 

’*Mid which the Sun of Justice glad shall rise— 
Poor pardoned thief !—this day in Paradise ! 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


Through Lent, dear Lord, I seemed to walk with thee 
As thy disciples once; thy tender voice, 
From Mary won, making my soul rejoice 
E’en through the sorrow of Gethsemani, 
Though oft I wept such infinite love to grieve. 
And seemed thy human life to mine so near 
That ever shadowed all my joy the fear 
The end must come, and thou that life must leave. 
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To-day with Magdalen I weep once more— 
My Lord is risen and my life’s love lcst. 
O silly soul, on sorrow’s ocean tossed, 
Does he not tell thee, as to her before, 
“ Be not afraid ”?—to thee is he less near? 
Dead, yet arisen; crucified, yet here! 





THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN THE SIX CEN- 
TURIES BEFORE CHRIST. 


Tue period of six centuries before 
Christ may be taken as the immedi- 
ate period of preparation for Chris- 
tianity—not in a precise numerical 
sense of exactly six hundred years, 
but as a general term denoting an 
epoch whose beginning is somewhat 
vague and indeterminate. Some of 
the great events are prior to B.c. 
600, and the larger number of those 
which are important are much later. 
What we would do is to describe an 
historical cycle including the great 
prophetic cycle of Daniel, which em- 
braces seventy weeks in the mystical 
numeration of Holy Scripture—z.c., a 
period of four hundred and ninety 
years; beginning at the rebuilding 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
and ending with the promulgation 
of the New Law to the nations of the 
earth by St. Peter. We consider 
this last event as the culmination 
and ultimate term of the preceding 
historical period of preparation, from 
which history takes a new point of 
departure, thenceforward moving di- 
rectly towards its final consummation 
through its last period, the one in 
which we live. These six centuries 
comptise what is specially the pre- 
‘Christian historical period. The 
greatest part of ancient profane his- 
tory is taken up with the record of 
its events. * The history of the ages 
going before is vague and scanty, 


and even the chronology is uncer- 
tain. A few dates will show how 
great a portion of what is known to 
us from childhood as historical an- 
tiquity is comprised within this rela- 
tively recent and modern period. 

Herodotus, the father of history, 
is said to have recited parts of his 
history at the Olympic games, B.c. 
456, and Thucydides, who. was then 
a boy, to have heard him; and this 
is also the date of the death of 
#¥schylus. The date of the battle 
of Thermopylz is 480, of the death 
of Socrates 399, of the birth of Alex- 
ander 356. ‘The period of Confu- 
cius, Lao-Tseu, and Pythagoras is 
in the vicinity of the year 550. The 
beginning of the Persian Empire 
under Cyrus was in 559. The com. 
mon date of the building of Rome 
is 753 B.c. Carthage was destroy- 
ed in 146. Julius Casar began his 
career in the year 80, Within this 
period occurred also the restoration 
of the Jews to their own country, 
the founding of the Jewish temple 
and community at Alexandria, the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, the rise and triumph of 
the Asmonzan dynasty of the Ma- 
chabees, the usurpation of Herod, 
and the beginning of Roman su- 
premacy in Palestine. 

We now proceed to show the re- 
lation between this period and its 
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great events, as making the most im- 
portant chapter in ancient universal 
history, with the origin and exten- 
sion of Christianity. The modern 
rationalist theory of a purely natural 
origin of the Christian religion by 
development from previous stages of 
purely natural phases of the human 
intellect, should be refuted by a true 
exposition of the connection between 
the natural and the supernatural 
causes which concurred in producing 
the great historical phenomenon of 
Christianity. The history of the one 
true and revealed religion, and spe- 
cifically of its latest form in Chris- 
tianity, is not isolated and separate 
from the general history of mankind. 
It is a topic in universal history. 
The Christian era succeeds by a 
close historical connection to the 
period which preceded it, and that 
period was the outcome of the ages 
going before. These preceding ages 
appear to us historically under a 
merely natural aspect. That is to 
say, the nations of the earth have 
no divine revelation or religion. 
Their religions are different and na- 
tional, mere human creations, and 
their polity, morals, philosophy, and 
literature are products of natural in- 
telligence. ‘Their early history loses 
itself in obscurity or fable. Hence 
the manifest connection of the 
Christian period with the ages fore- 
going gives some plausible ground 
for the hypothesis that the origin of 
Christianity is natural, that it is only 
an outcome of mere natural progress 
and development. When we pro- 
ceed to show a preparation for 
Christianity in the ages immediately 
preceding, we may be asked if we 
do not thereby tacitly admit and 
argue from this hypothesis. If God 
created all mankind for a superna- 
tural destiny, under a supernatural 
providence ; needing a divine revela- 
tion, in which a divine religion, one, 


unchangeable, demanding absolute, 
universal faith and obedience, is 
made known and imposed on the in- 
tellect and will of man as obligatory ; 
how is it that we seek for the causes 
and events which prepared the way 
for its promulgation in a previous 
state of things so unlike that which 
we declare God intended to produce 
by Christianity ? 

The answer to this is easy. God 
began by giving a revelation and a 
divine religion to all mankind. The 
general falling away from this primi- 
tive religion was not so far advanced 
as to make it necessary for God to 
select a special race as the recipient 
and preserver of a renewed form of 
the divine religion until two thousand 
years before Christ. The period of 
the old and universal form of reli- 
gion, therefore, embraces all the time 
from the calling of Abraham to the 
creation of man, at least two thou- 
sand years, and, according to the 
opinion of many, from two thousand 
five hundred to four thousand years, 
During the entire period of human 
history, therefore, from the creation 
of man to the present moment, em- 
bracing from sixty to eighty centu- 
ries, the divine religion derived from 
revelation has been more or less 
universally promulgated, with the ex- 
ception of its medizeval portion—that 
is, during a time including from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the whole 
time in which the human race has 
existed. The period in which the 
mass of mankind was left to itself 
apparently, without the law of God 
manifested by revelation—the period 
called by St. Paul “the time of ig- 
norance which God winked at ”"—em- 
braces only the remaining third or 
fourth part of time, that is, twenty 
centuries, This state of ignorance 
was not original, and not natural in 
the sense of being conformed to the 
exigencies of human nature and hu- 
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man destiny, or intended and direct- 
ly produced by the Author of nature. 
It was the result of an apostasy, a 
degeneration, a wilful departure, a 
rebellion, a schism, a voluntary fall 
from the primitive state. Moreover, 
in this very state of apostasy, the 
principles of all the good which re- 
mained, the principles of civilization, 
science, virtue ; political, social, and 
personal well-being and improve- 
ment; were all remnants from the 
first period in which the divine 
religion was universal. Therefore, 
when we point out in heathendom 
the preparation for a new promulga- 
tion of the universal religion, we are 
not tracing Christianity back to its 
natural causes and to its origin, but 
are tracing the movement of human- 
ity along its re-entering curve, from 
the ultimate term of its departure, to 
its point of contact with a new mo- 
tive power, the true and divine cause 
of the re-conversion and restoration 
of mankind through Christ, gui re- 
staurel omnia. 

In addition to this, we must re- 
member that it is only wilful igno- 
rance and sophistical perversion of 
historical truth which assigns the 
origin of the human race and its in- 
stitutions to an unknown, pre-histo- 
ric chaos. Far back of the period of 
written, profane history, of hierogly- 
phic and cuneiform inscriptions, of 
the scattered, uncertain records of 
every kind which we can gather up 
from the remote past, the authentic, 
written documents of the people of 
Judea throw a clear light on the be- 
ginning of things. Divine revelation 
is in possession from the beginning. 
Profane history is modern history. We 
alone are ancient; and we may say 
to the infidel, as the Egyptian said 
to Solon: “ You have neither know- 
ledge of antiquity, nor antiquity of 
knowledge.” 

Even during the period of the 


universal excommunication of man- 
kind from the church of God that 
church existed, the divine revelation 
was preserved and increased, and the 
line of continuity between the past 
and the future was kept unbroken, 
in the nation of the children of 
Abraham. It was from Juda that 
the Lawgiver and the law came forth 
to the subjugation of the nations. 
The historical and rational basis of 
the supernatural origin and power of 
Christianity reaches down, there- 
fore, to the first foundations of the 
world and the human race. So, 
then, we can have no fear of search- 
ing after and pointing out any natu- 
ral and concurrent causes in the pro- 
gress of human events which have 
prepared the way for Christianity and 
facilitated its universal canquests. 
The state of heathendom is not to 
be considered as a normal, natural, 
and necessary stage in the evolution 
and progress of mankind, from which 
Christianity was educed. The plan 
of divine Providence proposed to 
conduct mankind from one degree 
of development to another, until the 
perfection of religion and civilization 
was attained in the Catholic Church 
and carried forward to its last results 
in the universal resurrection and the 
everlasting kingdom of heaven, for 
which all the progeny of Adam, with- 
out exception, were destined. Ac- 
cording to this plan,-the church 
would always have been one and 
universal, and whatever might have 
been the special mission and privi- 
leges of the people of Israel, the co- 
venant of God with them, and the 
possession of divinely-revealed doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship would 
not have been exclusive. The na- 
tional and exclusive constitution of 
the church in the posterity of Abra- 
ham and Jacob through the Law of 
Moses was a dispensation established 
on account of the general apostasy 
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of mankind, a measure of protection 
against an absolute and final defec- 
tion of the human race. And the 
preparation which went on in heath- 
endom for the new promulgation of 
the divine law to all the world by 
Jesus Christ was also a measure of 
remedy and rescue, a “second plank 
after shipwreck,” thrown to the na- 
tions who were drowning in a sea of 
errors and miseries. 

The object of that preparation was 
to furnish a sufficient ground and 
territory for the kingdom of Christ, 
the Catholic Church ; to make ready 
the people who were fit to receive 
his law and doctrine ; to produce the 
conditions and circumstances requi- 
site for the universal conquest and 
permanent dominion of Christianity 
inthe world. The discipline of divine 
Providence over the nations during 
the long centuries of their wander- 
ing through the waste and howling 
wilderness of ignorance, error, sin, 
warfare, and misery of all kinds, is 
like that over the children of Israel 
during their wandering of forty years 
in the desert which lay between 
Egypt and Palestine. They were 
condemned to this wandering as a 
punishment for their unbelief and 
disobedience. This punishment was 
nevertheless made the means of their 
training and education as a nation, 
and a better generation, born in the 
wilderness, was formed, which was fit 
to go into, conquer, and possess the 
Promised Land. We can also draw 
an illustration from individual exam- 
ples, of which history furnishes a 
greatnumber. A youth, highly gift- 
ed, brought up in faith and virtue, 
well educated, and with every kind of 
means and opportunity for pursuing a 
noble career to the glory of God, the 
welfare of men, and his own highest 
advantage both in time and eternity, 
comes to the morning of his manhood, 
with the straight path of duty stretch- 


ing out its narrow and ascending 
course before him. Instead of pur- 
suing this path steadily from the be- 
ginning, he is seduced to turn aside 
and wander over the more pleasant 
lands which are on the border of his 
right road, following the illusions of 
ambition, of pride, and of pleasure. 
For a while God leaves him to his 
wanderings, but his mercy does not 
abandon him. Through circuitous 
paths, through the lessons of experi- 
ence, through trials, disappointments, 
and sufferings, he is led back to the 
right road. He becomes a hero, a 
saint, an apostle. The science, the 
fame, the influence, the wealth, the 
experience he acquired during those 
years, and which he labored to ac- 
quire for a low and unworthy end, 
are all now made the means and in- 
struments of fulfilling a noble and holy 
purpose. Even his errors and sins 
serve as a warning lesson to others, 
and cause in himself a more vivid 
appreciation of the goodness of God, 
the value of divine faith and grace, 
and the happiness of a holy life. 

In like manner the human race, 
in its youth, went forth from the 
cradle-land of Armenia to take pos- 
session of the wide inheritance of 
the earth. Carried away by the il- 
lusions of the senses and the imagi- 
nation, in the pride of its youthful 
strength, the human race sought to 
find its destiny and create its para- 
dise on the earth, forgetful of God, 
of his law, of his doctrine, and of 
his promises. The colonization of 
new countries, the foundation of em- 
pires and cities, the cultivation of 
science, literature, art, and every 
sort of commerce, handicraft, and 
industry, all that is included in the 
term civilization, employed the en- 
ergies of that portion of mankind 
whose doings find a place in univer- 
sal history, until everything was ac- 
complished which was possible to 
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man and God saw fit to permit him 
to achieve. As for his relations with 
the world above this earth, with the 
duration which is beyond time, and 
with superhuman and divine powers, 
since he could not ignore them or 
confine his intellect of divine origin 
and immortal destiny to merely tem- 
poral and earthly things, he invented 
religions, or sought by the light of 
reason to discover the truth about 
the supersensible world. The result 
of all was that a state of things was 
produced in which mankind, unable 
to proceed further, dissatisfied and 
sighing after something better, cried 
out for God to come and accomplish 
the work which was too much for 
man. A young man or a young wo- 
man, feeling deeply the emptiness of 
all the enjoyments to be obtained by 
wealth, gives up his or her fortune for 
charitable purposes. A prince, tired 
of war and politics, devotes his castle 
and domain to the foundation of a 
monastery and assumes the religious 
habit. An artist, a poet, an orator, 
a great scholar, convinced of the fu- 
tility of chasing the shadow of earth- 
ly glory, consecrates his gifts and 
acquisitions to religion. In like 
manner all that the human race 
had gained in civilization, in em- 
pire, in wealth, in philosophy and 
literature and art, was so much ma- 
terial accumulated for the spirit and 
genius of Christianity to appropriate 
and employ in the work of the re- 
generation of mankind. 

This statement is, of course, re- 
stricted to that part of the human 
race which forms the principal sub- 
ject of universal history and is in- 
cluded within the sphere of the Gre- 
co-Roman intellectual and _politi- 
cal dominion. The Chinese, and 
the nations of similar origin and 
character, are a nullity in universal 
history. The Hindoos have remain- 
ed to this day outside of the current 


of the catholic movement of Chris- 
tianity. The barbarian and savage 
races have only been capable of 
receiving Christianity together with 
civilization from nations previously 
civilized, What conquests Christi- 
anity may yet make among the great 
mass of the heathen who constitute 
the numerical majority of mankind, 
only the future can disclose. Proba- 
bly the dominion of European in- 
telligence and political power will be 
a necessary condition for the exten- 
sion of the spiritual dominion of the 
Catholic Church in those regions of 
the world, if it is ever accomplished. 
Leo says of the Mongolian races: 


‘It seems to us that it is only their 
conversion to Christianity which can en- 
title them to admission into the domain 
of universal history as we have conceiv- 
ed its plan, and this conversion can 
hardly become general except through 
some kind of political subjugation and 
dependence. Certainly, the place of 
these nations in history is one foreseen 
by God ; but the pericd of their intellec- 
tual importance for us has not yet ar- 
rived, and will perhaps never come un- 
til they are conquered by the Caucasian 
race and mingled with it. It is therefore 
only upon the Caucasians, in their great 
division of Semites, Japhetians, and 
Chamites, that we can direct our view, 
as being hitherto the workmen whose 
labors are recorded by universal his- 
tory.” 


It is only with the past history of 
that select portion of the human 
race which has advanced: steadily on 
the road of progress toward the com- 
pletion attained in Christianity that 
our theme is concerned. Even some 
portions of the Aryan race, as the 
Hindoos, have but little connection 
with it. And in that later period 
upon which our attention is at pre- 
sent specially directed, the Jews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans make the 
principal factors in producing the 
result which we wish to estimate— 
viz., the preparation for the actual 
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conquest and extension of Christiani- 
ty as a universal religion, which has 
been thus far achieved, and has be- 
come an historical fact. Jewish faith, 
Hellenic intellectual culture, Roman 
polity, were the chief agents in pre- 
paring the way for Christianity as 
the world-religion and the world-sub- 
duing power. The Hellenic philoso- 
phy and literature we leave aside for 
the present. The Roman imperial 
and universal monarchy is the topic 
to be specially considered in this arti- 
cle. This great world-subduing pow- 
er is historically and logically con- 
nected with the great monarchies of 
a similar character which preceded 
it, and which are all presented under 
one figure, that of a colossal statue, 
whose members are cast from differ- 
ent metals, in the celebrated vision 
of Nabuchodonosor, interpreted and 
recorded by the prophet Daniel. It 
is remarkable that this vision, which 
presents emblematically a summary 
of the universal political history of 
the world in prophecy, was given to 
the monarch of the great Assyrian 
Empire, yet in such a way that it 
passed before his mind like an evan- 
escent flash. He could not under- 
stand or even remember it until the 
great prophet of Juda repeated and 
explained it. The date of this vision 
is a little later than B.c, 600, just at 
the beginning of the period we are 
considering. “Thou, O king! didst 
begin to think, in thy bed, what 
should come to pass hereafter: and 
He that revealeth mysteries showed 
thee what shall come to pass. 
Thou, O King! sawest, and behold 
there was, as it were, a great statue: 
this statue, which was great and tall 
of stature, stood before thee, and the 
look thereof was terrible. The head of 
this statue was of fine gold, but the 
breast and the arms of silver, and 
the belly and the thighs of brass: 
and the legs of iron, the feet part of 


iron and part of clay. Thus thou 
sawest, till a stone was cut out of 
a mountain without hands: and it 
struck the statue upon the feet there- 
of, that were of iron and clay, and 
broke them in pieces : but the stone 
that struck the statue became a 
great mountain and filled the whole 
earth.” 

Daniel then interpreted the vision 
as a prophecy of the destinies of 
the world under four universal 
monarchies, the Assyrian being the 
first, represented by the head of gold. 
The other three are manifestly the 
Medo-Persian, Macedonian, and Ro- 
man. The weak feet and toes of 
the statue are the extension of the 
empire among the barbarians of the 
West. The prophet finishes by de- 
claring that after the decadence of 
the last empire God will set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed 
or transferred to another power, but 
which shall destroy entirely the 
whole fabric of world-monarchy 
which was represented by the statue 
of gold, silver, brass, and iron, ter- 
minating in clay—z.e., the Babylo- 
Roman Empire. Thus, at the very be- 
ginning of the course of events which 
took place during the six centuries of 
the period preceding the Messianic 
epoch, the great prophet who is in- 
spired to foretell with minute dis- 
tinctness the times of the Messianic 
kingdom is made the counsellor and 
prime minister of the last monarchs 
of the Assyrian Empire, and of the 
first of the succeeding Medo-Persian 
kings, and Nabuchodonosor and Cy- 
rus are instructed by divine revela- 
tion in the designs and purposes for 
which God has raised them up to 
prepare the way for the coming 
and reign of his Son upon the earth. 
The great world-empire, whose seat 
is first established in Babylon, and 
afterwards transferred to Rome, has 
a mission to accomplish, and, when 
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that has been fulfilled, it is finally 
abolished to make way for the Catho- 
lic Church and the Christendom of 
which it is the nucleus, the Christian 
political, social, and morai order, the 
unification and restoration to one 
universal fraternity of the regenerated 
human race. 

The Roman Empire, the inheritor 
of all the power, the civilization, the 
intellectual and material wealth and 
grandeur of its predecessors, with its 
own new and specific force in addi- 
tion, made of the whole world one 
dominion, brought the East into 
subjection to the West, and estab- 
lished in Rome, the Eternal City, 
the permanent capital of the earth. 
Thus the way was prepared, by the 
general diffusion of the Greek and 
Latin languages, by universal com- 
merce and communication between 
all nations, by the organizing and 
educating force of political and mili- 
tary discipline, and by many other 
efficient agencies, for a rapid and ir- 
resistible transmission of the spirit, 
the doctrine, the moral law, the en- 
tire supernatural and regenerating 
grace of Christianity throughout the 
civilized world, At the same time 
the civilizing power was brought in- 
to contact with that great mass of 
European barbarians who were des- 
tined to form the most vigorous por- 
tion of Catholic Christendom. Ju- 
lius Ceesar is considered as the great 
author of modern European civiliza- 
tion, The empire reached its acme 
in the reign of Augustus. Near the 
close of his reign, and somewhere 
in the vicinity of a, vu. c. 747, the 
Temple of Janus was closed, and 
the epoch of universal pacification, 
the effect of irresistible, triumphant 
Roman power, came to a world 
which was expecting the advent of 
the Prince of Peace, and made a 
moment's stillness, a brief pause of 
silent wonder through the universe, 
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while the mystery of the incarnation 
and human birth of the great King 
was accomplished. 

Let us turn now to Judea, whose 
mission was much higher in the or- 
der of moral grandeur, though not 
so dazzling to the imagination as 
that of Rome. Daniel foretold the 
end of the captivity of the Jews 
when a period of seventy years 
should be completed, and the birth 
and death of the Messias after an- 
other; period of seven times seven- 
ty years from the rebuilding of the 
city and Temple. The schism and 
captivity of the ten tribes had freed 
the kingdom of David from putres- 
cent parts and given a more pure 
and healthy life to Juda. The cor- 
ruption of° Juda found a severe 
and efficacious remedy in the cap- 
tivity which befell that tribe also at a 
later period. A purified remnant, 
the “ite of the nation, were restored 
to their own land under Cyrus. The 
city and temple were rebuilt. Alex- 
ander the Great extended the same 
favor to the Jewish nation which had 
been granted by the Persian mon- 
archs, Under his successors, the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, Judea 
flourished both in a political and a 
religious sense for three centuries, 
although not exempt from vicissi- 
tudes, a second temple was estab- 
lished in Egypt, and in Alexandria, 
the new capital founded by Alexan- 
der, the Jews became mumerous and 
attained to great consideration and 
importance. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were translated into Greek and 
the important books of the second 
canon were written. Under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes a new crisis arriv- 
ed, which threatened the total ex- 
tinction of Judaism. A large por- 
tion of the priests and people were 
infected with the corrupted Greek 
civilization of that period, the prac- 
tice of the Mosaic law was forbidden 
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and suppressed by the most oppres- 
sive edicts sanctioned by the most 
cruel penalties, and Jerusalem was 
changed into an apparently heathen 
city. The sacred ark containing all 
the hopes of the world in the ages 
to come seemed about to be wreck- 
ed. But God raised up the heroic 
family of the Machabees to rescue 
once more Jerusalem and Judea 
from the ruin which seemed to be 
imminent. 

There is no greater and more won- 
derful hero in all history than Judas 
Machabeus, a new and more sublime 
Leonidas, standing with his small 
but invincible host in the world’s 
Thermopylae, as the defender, even 
unto death, not of Greece but of all 
mankind ; the saviour, not of mere na- 
tional and temporal interests, but of 
the precious inheritance of faith, the 
supernatural treasure by which all 
men were to be enriched with those 
blessings which are eternal. The 
history of the Asmonzan dynasty, its 
period of glory and of decay, and, 
next, of the Idumzan usurpation in 
the person of the cruel tyrant, Herod 
the Great, a mere creature and de- 
pendent viceroy of the Roman em- 
peror, brings us to the end of the 
dispensation of Abraham and Moses, 
to the epcch of the new Prophet, 
Priest, and King, who teaches, sanc- 
tifies, and rules mankind by his own 
personal and inherent might and 
right, as the Emmanuel, who is both 
the Creator and the Redeemer of 
the world, 

St. Paul declares that the mystery 
of divine Providence respecting both 
the Jews and the Gentiles, made 
known in the full Christian revelation, 
was to “ establish all things in Christ, 
in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times” (Eph, i. 10). We infer from 
this statement, that all the ages pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ were a 
preparation for the foundation of the 
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Catholic Church, which was complet- 
ed at the epoch of his coming. The 
work of Judaism was done and its 
mission completed. Henceforth it 
was only an obstacle in the way of 
the universal religion which it had 
been created to serve. The oracles 
of God which it preserved and trans- 
mitted, the faith which it inherited 
from Abraham, its genuine spirit, the 
essence of religion which had been 
embodied in its outward organization, 
were transmitted to Christianity. 
The lifeless mass which was left 
‘behind was only fit to be buried 
as a putrescent carcass. ‘The mis- 
sion of the Roman Empire was also 
completed, its destruction decreed, 
and dimly foretold by the apostles. 
The entire Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, with its philosophy, its literature, 
its religious superstitions, had run its 
course, and its ultimate result was an 
intellectual and moral abyss of va- 
cancy and unfulfilled longing for the 
truth and the good which alone can 
fill the frightful void in the human 
soul and in universal humanity caus- 
ed by the absence of God. St. Paul 
says that Christ, having first descend- 
ed to the lowest depth, ascended to 
the highest celestial summit, “ u¢ im- 
pleret omnia” —that he might fill all 
things. The Emmanuel, the God in 
humanity, the very sovereign truth 
and sovereign good impersonated in 
a twofold nature, divine and human, 
is the only fulfilment of universal his- 
tory, of human destiny, as the term 
and expression of the thoughts and 
purposes of God. His kingdom on 
the earth, the Catholic Church, is 
the instrument and medium by which 
he extends his action through time 
and upon universal humanity during 
the period of universal history which 
is now in the process of fulfilment. 
The material part of the substantial 
essence of this new Messianic em- 
pire was furnished by the comming- 
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ling of the elements of Judaism and 
Greco-Roman civilization. The vital 
and informing principle was superna- 
tural and divine, inspired into the 
now organic structure by a new out- 
breathing of the creative and life- 
giving Spirit. 

This supernatural character of 
Christianity is capable of a rigorous 
historical and rational demonstration. 
Rationalists, as they call themselves, 
having first made themselves their 
own dupes, have duped the great 
mass of the unlearned and the un- 


thinking in this age, and even im-- 


posed to a greater or a lesser de- 
gree on numbers of Catholics whose 
instruction in sound Christian know- 
ledge is defective and superficial, 
by a shallow and pretentious sys- 
tem vaunted under the name of 
scientific criticism. Like the pseudo- 
Smerdis, its pretence to be the true, 
legitimate possessor of dominion, and 
heir to the acquisitions of reason 
and experience historically trans- 
mitted from the past, is founded on 
an illusory semblance of likeness to 
genuine science. As the impostor 
who passed himself off on a credu- 
lous people for the son of Cyrus was 
detected and exposed by stripping 
off the royal head-dress which he 
had stolen, and showing that his 
head had long since been deprived 
of the ears as an ignominious pun- 
ishment for crime, so this base-born 
rationalism, when the logic of facts 
and sound reasoning seizes hold of 
it, meets the fate which befell the 
Persian usurper under the iron grasp 
and death-dealing sword of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes. It is an old 
culprit, long since marked by the 
sword of truth, and doomed to per- 
ish under the blows of the genuine 
offspring of the noble, ancestral 
chiefs in the intellectual kingdom. 
Christianity is historical and rational, 
resting on the principles of contra- 
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diction and of the sufficient reason. 
That which has occurred and which 
exists cannot be denied or doubted, 
and must be referred to a sufficient 
reason and an adequate cause. The 
facts and events of the religion of 
Christ, as well those which pre- 
ceded as those which have followed 
his human birth, are historically cer- 
tain. The flimsy hypotheses of 
sceptical criticism have been destroy- 
ed by critical science. The pene- 
trating acid of critical investigation, 
a solvent which is destructive of all 
counterfeits and semblances, has 
only made more manifest and clear 
of all accidental adhesions the real 
substance and imperishable solidity 
of the great historical structure of 
the primeval and universal religion. 
The books of Moses and his succes- 
sors, the four Gospels and the other 
apostolic documents, together with 
all else that is accessory and corro- 
borative of sacred history in the 
genuine records and works of anti- 
quity, have come unscathed, and 
with brighter and clearer evidence 
than before, out of the restless and 
audacious researches of that mod- 
ern school of rationalists who have 
sought to destroy all ancient science 
and belief, to make way for a new 
fabric of hypothesis which they call 
modern science and philosophy. 
Their visionary systems stand con- 
fronted with unassailable facts and 
convicted of falsehood. ‘These great 
facts, from the creation of man to 
the resurrection of Christ, and from 
his resurrection to the present, actual 
existence of the Catholic Church, ir- 
resistibly, and with all the force of 
invincible logic, demand the recog- 
nition of their sole, assignable suffi- 
cient reason, a supernatural cause. 
It is because of this necessary con- 
nection of the great facts upon 
which Christianity is founded with a 
supernatural cause that rationalists 
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deny, in so far as that is possible, 
these facts. But, as they cannot 
deny altogether the reality of all, 
they deny the principle of causality 
itself, like Hume and the whole 
sceptical sect of pseudo-philosophers, 
or, at least, by their hypotheses, ig- 
nore and subvert the principle of 
causality, through the contradiction 
of necessary deductions from the 
principle which is contained in these 
hypotheses.. 

The fact of Christianity cannot 
be denied, because it is too immedi- 
ately present and evident before the 
minds of allmen. Unless one avow- 
edly abjures reason, it must be 
accounted for. The hypothesis of 
the rationalists supposes that.a young 
man of Galilee, without education, 
evolved out of his own mind and 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
a doctrine which he taught for about 
one year to the people of Judea and 
Galilee, and was then crucified as a 
teacher of false doctrine and a dis- 
turber of the religion of his country. 
The effect of his moral excellence 
and heroism in dying for his convic- 
tions, together with that of his teach- 
ing of a few simple and sublime doc- 
trines of theology and ethics, was 
the astounding revolution which has 
resulted in historical Christianity. 
This is a theory of lunatics. The 
birth of Jesus precisely at the period 
which was the fulness of the times, 
the promulgation of a universal re- 
ligion which appropriated and sub- 
jected to its dominion and utility all 
the results of previous preparation, 
combined opposite elements into a 
new form, conquered and regenerat- 
ed the human race; and all the phe- 
nomena of the origin and progress of 
Christianity ; prove the intervention of 
the same power which created the 
world and has governed it since the 
beginning. The divine mission of 
Jesus is proved by the work which 
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he accomplished. The precise na- 
ture and comprehension of that mis- 
sion and work, as God intended it, 
and as Jesus Christ revealed it to 
his apostles, is proved by the effect 
actually produced, by the argument 
a posteriori, from the effect to the 
cause. The religion which actually 
became universal is the religion 
which is founded on the confession 
of the Trinity, the true and proper 
divinity of the Son of God, his as- 
sumption of human nature by a mi- 
raculous birth from the Virgin, his 
redemption of the human race, fallen 
through the sin of the first Adam, by 
the cross, his absolute sovereignty 
over the earth and the whole uni- 
verse, and his delegation of authori- 
ty to the apostles under their prince 
and head, St. Peter. The conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire to this 
religion demands a sufficient cause, 
and the only cause to which it can 
possibly be traced is the divine pow- 
er of its founder, Jesus Christ. The 
law did not go forth from Sion and 
Jerusalem to the whole world by 
virtue of any power which Judaism 
put forth, The Roman imperial 
power did not undergo a transmu- 
tation into the kingdom of Christ. 
Catholic theology was not the fruit 
of Greek philosophy, and the regen- 
eration of mankind was not the na- 
tural result of Greco-Roman civili- 
zation. All these forms were over- 
mastered and supplanted by a supe- 
rior force which overcame a most 
violent and stubborn resistance on 
their part. They had only pre- 
pared the way, and were destroyed 
when their work was done, Jesus 
Christ proved himself to be the pos- 
sessor of that divine power which 
had employed them to prepare his 
way before him, by establishing his 
new kingdom upon their territory, 
and making their work subservient 
fo his own conquest and dominion, 
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Rome was made the seat of his own 
Vicar, the monarch of his spiritual 
kingdom. The thirteen great dio- 
ceses of the Roman Empire were 
parcelled out to the great princes 
of the church, the patriarchs, exarchs, 
and primates, who received a dele- 
gated share of the supremacy of the 
Sovereign Pontiff of the city of Rome. 
The great provincial cities were 
made the seats of the metropolitans, 
and the thousands of minor cities 
the sees of the bishops of the Catho- 
lic Church. This great work was 
substantially accomplished within 
three centuries from the death and 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
Christ. One must be demented not 
to recognize a supernatural cause 
for this effect, and, as directed by and 
concurring with this first, supreme, 
efficient cause, a chain-work of se- 
cond causes extending through all 
previous history backward to the 
origin of the human race and of the 
great nations of the earth. 

Mgr. Delille, Bishop of Rodez, 
thus contrasts the theory of universal 
history which presents the incarnation 
of the divine Word as the central 
fact of the whole circle of human 
events with that of modern rational- 
ism : . 

‘In presence of all the remains of the 
past actions of the human race which are 
buried in the catacombs of history, only 
two theories can be found by which to 
account for them—the theory of chance 
or fatalism, and the theory of a divine 
plan. 

“The first explains nothing, because 
it professedly ignores the final destina- 
tion of humanity. Sitting amid the 
ruins, with its back turned to the future, 
it contents itself with making an inven- 
tory of the bones of the defunct genera- 
tions, and weighing their dust. As the 
conclusion “6f this fruitless and melan- 
choly work, it says: Things were thus 
and so, because they had to be so; they 
are either games of chance or evolutions 
of the universal substance. It is quite 
otherwise with that theory derived from 
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the revelation of the divine plan by the 
way of faith, in which all the events of 
the world are viewed as an execution of 
a pre-conceived design of Providence, 
being nothing else than the restoration 
of fallen humanity by the Mediator. 
This is the true philosophy of history, 
illuminating the past of which it furnish- 
es the explanation, and the future of 
which it gives foresight. In accordance 
with its results, the ancient era of the 
world can be defined, the preparation 
for the reign of the Messias, and the 
modern era, the reign of the Messias.” 


In this present article it is espe- 
cially some parts of the preparation 
which immediately preceded the 
epoch of the Messias that are present- 
ed to the reader’s consideration. It 
is one of the most interesting and use- 
ful fields of exploration upon which 
any one who has taste and time for 
solid reading can enter. There are 
not wanting in our modern literature 
some excellent works in which the desi- 
rable information can be obtained. 
In the German language the Univer- 
sal History of Leo, in the first part, 
on ancient history, presents a con- 
densed but most complete, learned, 
and philosophical sketch of the great 
historical events of the pre-Christian 
period, conceived entirely in ac- 
cordance with the idea we have here 
endeavored to present. In French, 
the History of the Universal Church, 
by Rohrbacher, has remarkable merit 
in this respect and is very full in its 
details. This subject is treated most 
explicitly and comprehensively in a 
work by M. l’Abbé Louis Leroy, en- 
titled Philosophie Catholique de I’ His- 
toire. In English the learned works 
of Father Thébaud, and a recent one 
entitled De LZcclesié et Cathedrd, by 
Colin Lindsay, are especially valua- 
ble. Asa French bishop, Mgr. Ange- 
bault, of Angers, has said: “ For 
the last hundred years an effort has 
been kept up to make history lie 
by perverting it; it is requisite that 
men of learning and sound faith 
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should bring it back into the right 
path from which it has been drawn 
away.” 

History, like all the treasures of 
the past, belongs to Christianity and 
the Catholic Church. A few years 
ago some marbles belonging to 


Nero, which had been laid aside and 
become buried under the accumulat- 
ed deposit of ages, were unearthed, 
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and became the property of Pius IX. 
as sovereign of Rome; who made use 
of them for decorating a church. 
In like manner it is our right to claim 
all the costly materials we can find 
and dig out of the dust of all forego- 
ing centuries, and our duty to use 
them in adorning the walls of the 
temple of God on earth, his univer- 
sal and eternal church. 
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Hark! what sweet sounds beneath these lonely skies ! 
St. Mary’s Convent deep in yonder dell 


Lies hidden. 


Echoes thus the minster bell 


Through the thin air? or hear we litanies 

That, sung by monks at even-song, arise 
And heavenward, full of holy rapture, swell ? 
No; but within the walls of yonder cell, 

Where, near his death, God’s faithful servant lies, 

Led by his brother’s soul, an angel throng 
Welcomes St. Chad, whose prayerful life is o’er. 
His feet shall tread the Mercian vales no more. 


His work is done. 


Hark! fainter sounds their song, 


While his glad spirit leaves its frame outworn, 
And homeward turns, on seraph-wings upborne. 
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THE HOME-RULE CANDIDATE. 


A STORY OF “ NEW IRELAND.” 


BY 1HE AUTHOR OF “ THE LITTLE CHAPEL AT MONAMULLIN,” “THE ROMANCE OF A PORTMANTEAU,” 
RTC., BTC. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE RIVALS. 


On the return to Kilkenley I 
placed my guest beside Father 
O’Dowd in the car, as I saw that the 
former was bursting with impatience 
to get at the Home-Rule question. 
During the luncheon he had made 
several ineffectual attempts at draw- 
ing out the priest, which were deft- 
ly shunted off in favor of light- 
er subjects; but having extracted 
a promise from Father O'Dowd 
that during the drive he would dis- 
cuss the “idea” with him, no 
sooner had the horse commenc- 
ed to tear up the gravel in the lit- 
tle lawn than the member for 
Doodleshire opened fire by asking 
if there was any real issue at stake 
in the question. 

“What is Home Rule? Is it 
Fenianism veiled or unveiled? Is 
it Repeal? Is it less than Repeal 
or more than Repeal? Is it a sur- 
render or—ahem !—a compromise of 
the national demand, or is it a de- 
mand founded upon the—ahem !— 
supposed necessities of the country 
at this present time ?” 

“T must go back a little in order 
to reply to your queries; as the 
French say, // faut reculer pour 
mieux sauter—one must draw back 
a little, in order to make a better 
spring. You have heard, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, that the law of defeats sepa- 
rates the vanquished into two or 
three well-defined parties or sec- 
tions: one party more bitter in 





opposition than ever, one party 
quietly put out of the way, who re- 
tire upon their shields, and a little 
party who recognize no defeat. 
This is just the outcome in Ireland 
of forty-eight and forty-nine. ‘The 
Young Ireland movement in forty- 
eight was never national in dimen- 
sions or acceptance—” 

“Thrue for ye, father darlint,” 
exclaimed Peter O’Brien from his 
coigne of vantage, and whose heart 
and soul were in the discussion. 
“The boys wasn’t riz properly.” 

Without noticing the interrup- 
tion Father O'Dowd continued : 

“ O’Connell’s movement was from 
forty-two to forty-four; but from 
that date, although Smith O’Brien 
and John Mitchel came to the 
front, the country was not at their 
back.” 

“Did not the Young Irelanders 
break with O’Connell on a war po- 
licy ?” ' 

“That is a fallacy. Zhey had 
no war policy, nor had he. It 
was the blaze of revolution lighted 
in Paris in forty-eight that set men 
on fire here. They seceded from 
O'Connell on the point of the cele- 
brated test resolutions, which de- 
clared it would not be lawful to 
take up arms for the recovery of 
national rights. The non-accep- 
tance of this declaration led to the 
Irish Confederation. The confed- 
erates were decidedly unpopular, 
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especially after the death of O’Con- 
nell, whose demise was laid at their 
door, and they themselves became 
the victims of secession. John 
Mitchel and his following were for 
preparing the people for war against 
England. Thus we had three par 
ties and no real national movement. 
When Paris hurled Louis Philippe 
from the throne, the pulse of Ire- 
land became intensely agitated, and 
two schools of insurrectionists were 
to be found in the new insurrec- 
tionary party: one that declared that 
Smith O’Brien wanted a rose-watet 
revolution, the other that Mitchel 
was a Red and wanted a /acguerie. 
The refusal to rise for the release 
of Mitchel led to bad blood, and 
the subsequent rising resulted in a 
fiasco. The men who ordered it had 
no command from the nation, and 
were but a fraction of a fraction.” 

“Were you opposed to them, fa- 
ther—I mean your order?” 

“ Assuredly not in a combative 
sense, but in the sense of a decid- 
ed disapproval of the insurrection. 
They had also against them the 
bulk of the Repeal millions.” 

* But the cities—” 

“ Yes, the cities became imbued 
with the spirit of the revolution 
and a desire to see it out, but, be- 
yond their national antipathy to 
English rule, the rural population 
had little or no participation in the 
forty-eight movement.” 

“They wor aisy enough beyant 
in Kilpeddher, where they bet 
Mickey Rooney wud his own pike- 
handle an’ called him a_ bladdher- 
um-skite, no less,” cried my coach- 
man. 

“ Peter, be good enough to keep 
your observations to yourself,” I 
said, struggling with a laugh. 

“ Faix I will, thin, Masther Fred- 
dy, for sorra aword the darlint father 
is spakin’ I'd like for to lose. But 
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as for th’ other omadhaun,” lowering 
his voice to a confidential whisper, 
“T’d as lave be spakin’ to” 

“ Silence!” 

“ After the forty-eight movement 
had exhausted itself in transpor- 
tations and expatriations,” coh 
tinued Father O’Dowd, “and the 
flower of Ireland’s intellect and pa- 
triotism was literally pining away 
in England’s penal settlements, the 
gaze of the country turned instinc- 
tively toward one man, Charles Ga- 
van Duffy, and behind him crouched 
the terrible problem: ‘What next ?’”” 

“Ts this—ahem !—the Mr. Duffy 
who holds a somewhat prominent 
position in Victoria?” 

“Only that of prime minister,” 
laughed the priest. 

“And what was his—ahem !— 
policy in the crisis you mention ?” 

“ A retreat all along theline. He 
tried the original Irish Confedera- 
tion policy, but received no support. 
He at last got together a party un- 
der the banner of ‘ tenant right,” 
This was a move that brought the 
Presbyterians of Ulster to take 
counsel with the Catholics of Mun- 
ster ; it brought Repealers, and Anti- 
Repealers, and men of every shade 
of politics and religion upon one 
common platform, and an organiza- 
tion was formed to compel Parlia- 
ment to pass a measure which would 
prevent the eviction of the tenant 
farmer, except for the non-payment 
of rent, and to prevent also the arbi- 
trary raising of the rent.” 

“ That’s me jewel!” cried Peter, 
inanecstasyofapprobation. “Faix 
ye’d think it was on th’ althar he- 
was.” This latter observation be- 
ing addressed to me. 

“You flooded us in the House, if 
I remember—ahem !—rightly, with 
a very strange set of representatives 
as the outcome of this movement,” 
observed Mr. Hawthorne. 
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“Ves, we sent you about thirty- 
five or forty members, returned at 
the instance of the Tenant League 
and to work out its programme. 
They used the new shibboleth to 
suit their own ends, and many of 
them being both corrupt and dis- 
honest, the pass was sold and the 
party bought up through its leaders, 
’ Sadlier and Keogh. Some of us 
thought it was a goodly step in the 
right direction to see Catholics on 
the bench, and lulled our con- 
sciences with this soporific; but the 
cause of the poor tenant was lost, 
and we grasped the shadow while 
the substance floated beyond our 
reach.” 

“The curse o’ Crummle on Sad- 
lier and Billy Keogh! Amin,” 
muttered Peter. 

“ A cohort of the exasperated sec- 
tion of the forty-eight party now came 
to the front, who, seeing the utter 
and shameful defeat of the Gavan- 
Duffy following, instantly raised 
their voices for war to the knife, war 
to the bitter end, and out of this 
cry arose the Fenian movement.” 

“ IT should like to hear your ideas 
upon this insane movement,” ob- 
served the M.P., endeavoring to 
face Father O’Dowd, and succeeding 
only in jerking himself partly off 
the car, to the hand-rail of which 
he clung with the tenacity of an 
octopus. “What support did it 
receive?” 

“It did not represent anything 
like the full force of Irish patriot- 
ism, or even, indeed, a considerable 
portion of it. The bulk of the 
millions who believed in O’Connell 
and Smith O’Brien stood with fold- 
ed arms outside this movement. Its 
policy was disbelieved in, although 
the Fenians worked with an energy 
worthy of the highest admiration, 
while an honest, manly, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of patriotism marked 
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the men who were its martyrs. 
Never did braver men stand in the 
dock; and to the Fenians Ireland 
owes that stirring up of public opin- 
ion upon Irish subjects which 
hitherto had slumbered in a master- 
ly inactivity. You see, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, as we say at whist, I am 
leading up to your strong suit, and 
if I have been a little prolix—” 
“My dear sir, I am receiving 
more information than the Bodleian 
Library or all the blue-books could 
possibly give me.” 
“Sorra a lie in that! 
ye?” 


Ah! wud 
The latter addressed to the 


horse, in order to parry my inevita- 
ble censure. 

“ Well, sir,” continued the priest 
after he had duly acknowledged the 
compliment bestowed upon him by 
my guest, “we had arrived at that 
stage when, as Phzedrus says : 


Gratis anhelans, multo agendo nihil agens. 


We had been checkmated, and Bri- 
tannia smiled contemptuously at us 
from behind the glistening bayo- 
nets of the regiments with which 
she flooded the country. It was 
again the horrors of the lash and 
triangle, loathsome details of 
the treachery of informers and 
prosecutors, the chain-gangs at 
Portland and Chatham, and the 
terrible outrages inflicted upon 
men whose only fault lay in loving 
Ireland not wisely but teo well. I 
shall pass over that, because there 
is a wicked beat underneath my 
waistcoat, and cure leves loguuntur, 
ingentes stupent. 1 shall come at 
once to the question of Home 
Rule and dismiss it briefly; for there 
is the stable dome of Kilkenley right 
over beyond that group of firs.” 

“Yev more nor a quarther 
av an hour, yer riverince, for the 
baste’s purty well bet up.” 

“ Five minutes will do me, Peter,” 











laughed Father O’Dowd. “The 
Irish passion for national existence 
still glowed in our bosoms, and we 
cried for light. A field for Irish de- 
votion and heroism was what was 
wanted. We were sick of the heca- 
tombs of victims offered up by the 
last sad effort. As you are well 
aware, Mr. Hawthorne, the Tory 
party came into power during the 
Fenian scare, and they went to 
their work ina spirit which would 
have shamed Oliver Cromwell him- 
self. They fined, fettered, imprison- 
ed, and hanged, until a glut of ven- 
geance seemed an impossibility. 
‘This is my chance,’ says Mr. Glad- 
stone. ‘I'll make capital out of 
this Fenian scare, and, dashing at 
the Church Establishment, I'll ga- 
ther in the straying bands which 
once formed the rank and file of the 
liberal party. England wants a 
salve, and when she finds herself 
doing a virtuous thing she will 
purge her conscience of all her 
recent evil-doing.” 

“ Tnever heard of Mr. Gladstone’s 
having used those words,” exclaim- 
ed the member for Doodleshire pom- 
pously. “If he had used them in 
the House, they would have been 
ordéred to be taken down by the 
Speaker.” 

“They are my words, not Mr. 
Gladstone’s.” 

“Blur an’ ages!” began Peter 
O’Brien, but, upon my administer- 
ing no light touch of the whip to 
his shoulders, he suddenly pulled 
himself in. “ Now, I ax ye, Mas- 
ther Freddy, isn’t that the hoighth, 
now—the hoighth av an ignoray- 
mus? Why, a turf creel—” 


“Silence, sir!” I exclaimed, in a 
frenzy of terror lest my guest should 
by any possibility overhear him. 

“With the war-whoop of ‘ Down 
with the Irish Church!’ Mr. Glad- 
stone bounded into office at the 
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head of a majority only equalled 
by that of Sir Robert Peel in forty- 
one, and, with the faculty of per- 
suading himself into a fervid con- 
scientiousness upon any subject he 
likes, he flung himself body and 
soul into the disestablishment of 
the church established in Ireland, 
At this uprose the Irish Protes- ° 
tants, who declared that, as faith 
had been broken with them by the 
English government, they would 
repeal the Union by way of retalia- 
tion, and kick another crown into 
the Boyne. ‘Break with us,’ said 
they, ‘and we'll break with you. 
We'll become Irishmen first and 
anything else afterwards.’ Well, 
Mr. Hawthorne, the Irish Church 
was disestablished—” 

“T am happy to say that my 
humble vote was recorded in favor 
of that measure,” interrupted the 
M.P. 

“ More power to ye for that, any- 
how,” muttered Peter. 

“And a good vote it was, Mr. 
Hawthorne. Well, sir, the Irish 
Protestants were in a craze of in- 
dignation, and eagerly. sought a 
vent for their feelings of revenge. 
They wouldn’t touch Fenianism, 
and their minds insensibly reverted 
to eighty-two, and to such Protes- 
tants as Grattan, Flood, Curran, 
and Charlemont. Some of our 
most influential Protestant coun- 
trymen were now prepared to take 
up the cudgels—peers, dignitaries of 
the Protestant Church, large land- 
ed proprietors, bankers, merchants, 
deputy lieutenants, and even fel- 
lows of Trinity College. This was 
no Falstaffian army, no mere food 
for powder, but a band of men who 
had a vast property at stake in the 
country, who saw a thousand rea- 
sons why Irishmen alone should 
regulate Irish affairs. And now 
Mr. Butt comes upon the stage.” 
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“The sorra a shupayriorer man 
in the counthry,” observed Peter, 
despite my previous admonition. 
* An’, be the mortial, me own first 
cousin wud have got six months 
for delayin’ Jim Fogarty’s ould 
ram from goin’ home wan night, an’ 
he as innocint as a cluckin’ hin, 
av it wasn’t for the shupayrior 
spakin’ av Counsellor Butt. * There 
isn’t a bigger rogue in the barony, 
me lord,’ sez he, addhressin’ the 
binch, ‘ but this wanst, me lord, he 
wasn't in it at all, at all.’ That's 
what J call spakin’ up.” 

“Mr. Butt, in addition to de- 
fending Peter O’Brien’s kinsman,” 
said Father O’Dowd, “was called 
to the front from an obscurity into 
which a wild recklessness had hurl- 
ed him, to defend the Fenian pri- 
soners in sixty-five. Mr. Butt be- 


came then a centre figure, and 
through the meetings of the Am- 
nesty Association, larger than any 


since Tara and Mullaghmast, a 
centre figure he remained. The 
Protestants, who now chafed under 
the disestablishment, were many of 
them Butt’s old comrades, college 
chums, and political associates, and 
to them he turned, urging them no 
longer to act the secondary réle of 
an English garrison. ‘Act boldly 
and promptly now,’ he said in one 
of his powerful addresses, ‘ and you 
will save Ireland from revolution- 
ary violence on the one side and 
from alien misgovernment on the 
other. You, like myself, have been 
early trained to mistrust the Ca- 
tholic multitude, but when you 
come to know them you will ad- 
mire them. They are not anarch- 
ists, nor would they be revolution- 
ists if men like you would but do 
your duty and lead them—that is, 
honestly and faithfully and capably 
lead them—in the struggle for con- 
stitutional liberty.’ Mr. Butt made 
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a great impression, but of course 
was met with the old cry of ‘ wolf,’ 
‘Catholic ascendency,’ ‘the tools 
of the priests,’ ‘ yoke of Rome,’ and 
all that sort of low Orange clap- 
trap. The incidents of the defeat 
of * honest John Martin’ for Long- 
ford are too recent to bore you 
with now, but in that election you 
saw a Catholic people fighting their 
own clergy, who had foolishly pledg- 
ed themselves to support the Fulke- 
Greville-Nugent candidate, as ve- 
hemently as they and their own 
clergy had ever fought the ‘Tory 
landlords. It was an exceptional 
and painful incident, but it vindi- 
cated both priests and people from 
the unworthy sneers to which I 
have just alluded. You are fami- 
liar with the meeting in Dublin 
held under the presidency of a Pro- 
testant lord mayor, and the resolu- 
tion enthusiastically adopted that 
the true remedy for the evils of 
Ireland was an Irish Parliament. 
And now, Mr. Hawthorne, having 
given you an owre true but also an 
owre lang tale, I am happy to find 
ourselves within hail of the hospi- 
table roof of Kilkenley, and—yes, to 
be sure, there are the ladies await- 
ing our arrival upon the steps.” 

“Av that discoorse isn’t aiqual 
to the House o’ Lords, I'm an 
omadhaun,” was Peter’s muttered 
observation as we rattled gaily up 
to the house. : 


“Papa is enchanted with the 
priest,” said Miss Hawthorne. 

It was just before dinner, and we 
were standing upon a small balcony 
overlooking the lawn. 

The moon was rising in all the 
consciousness of her harvest beauty. 

“TI am so glad.” 

“ He says that his reverence has 
the Irish question at his fingers’ ends, 
and gave him more information 
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than a dozen Commons debates or 
ten dozen editions of Hansard. 
We are going over to visit Father 
O’Dowd, are we not?” 

What induced me to say: “I 
shallsend you with great pleasure” ? 

“Sendus! Are you not coming?” 

“TI fear not. Welstone will go. 
He is much better company.” 

What a boy I was! 

She looked at me in a puzzled, 
inquiring sort of way. 

* What a glorious moon!” I said, 
bitterness in my heart. 

“Don’t you find italittle chilly ?” 
was her reply, as she turned into 
the drawing-room. 

My own, shall I call it temper, or 
insanity, or what? lost me this 
chance, for which I had been longing 
with such fervent yearning. I felt 
terribly irritated with myself and 
angered against her. She should 
have expressed sorrow at my being 
prevented from going over to 
Father O’Dowd’s. Had she cared 
one brass farthing she would have 
declined the expedition; but instead 
of this she silently accepted Wel- 
stone’s ciceroneship, and exclaim- 
ing, “Don’t you find it a little 
chilly ?” left me standing all alone, 
like the idiot that Iwas. And yet 
had I not acted strangely, rudely, in 
intimating my intention of remaining 
at Kilkenley? Was I not her host, 
and should I not make every effort 
within the scope of my power to 
render her visit as agreeable as 
possible ? 

I followed her into the drawing- 
room. The light of two modera- 


teur lamps muffled in pink shades * 


threw a delightfully tender glow all 
over the apartment. Our furni- 
ture was very old-fashioned. It 
had all been purchased when 
my great-grandmother had been 
brought home, and was esteemed a 
wonder of itskind then. The rose- 


wood settees and srpider-legged 
chairs were upholstered in the rich- 
est flowered brocade, very faded 
now, but highly respectable in their 
antiquity. The mirrors were oval 
in gilt frames, an eagle holding a 
chain, to which was appended a 
golden ball, surmounting each. A 
sofa large enough to seat a dozen 
people in a row graced one wall, 
while a thin old-fashioned card- 
table, over which many hundreds 
of guineas had changed hands, 
adorned the other. In the alcove, 
in a stiff, formal, uncompromising 
arm-chair, so utterly different from 
the inviting lounges of to-day, sat 
Mabel, turning over the leaves of 
a scrap-book that had been made 
up by my grandmother. 

Dressed in simple white, with a 
sprig of forget-me-not in her golden 
hair, she looked so lovely that my 
heart flew to her. 

“T hope you haven’t caught cold. 
Shall I close the window, Miss 
Hawthorne ?’ 

“Oh! dear, no; it was just a pass- 
ing sensation, a shiver.” 

“ Somebody was treading upon 
your grave,” I said, alluding to the 
popular superstition. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 
she asked. 

When I had told her, “I should 
like to know where I shall be in- 
terred.” 

“TI know where I shall be, if I 
am not hanged or lost at sea.”’ 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the little churchyard close 
by; it’s in the domain.” 

“Are all your family interred 
there ?” 

“We have head-stones since 
1650. Cromwell’s troopers de- 
stroyed everything, digging up the 
graves in the hope of finding arm- 
lets and golden ornaments of our 
race.” 
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“T should like to visit the church- 
yard.” 

“ By moonlight ?” I said laugh- 
ingly. 


“Oh! yes. 


“* If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,’ 


sings Scott.” 

“ Your wish shall be gratified.” 

“ When?” 

At this moment Mr. Hawthorne 
entered the room, carrying in his 
hand two telegrams. 

“ Startling news!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it, papa?” asked his 
daughter somewhat affrightedly. 

“Nothing alarming, my dear.” 
Turning to me, “ Your county mem- 
ber is dead.” 

“ Dead ?” I cried. 

“Dropped dead on the steps of 
the Carlton Club.” 

“Ts it Mr. Bromly de Ruthven ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s awfully sudden. I had 
a visit from him not ten days ago. 
He was quite a young man, and, for 
his party, a rising one.” 

“{f cannot agree with you there, 
Mr. Fitzgerald,” said my guest in 
his usual pompous style. “ His speech 
—if speech it might be called—on 
the malt question was a tissue of 
illogical absurdity. But now, Mabel, 
I have a big surprise for you. The 
great conservative party—I call 
them great, sir, although in opposi- 
tion—have not been idle, and al- 
ready has a candidate been se- 
lected.” 

“That’s rather quick work, Mr. 
Hawthorne.” 

“Military machinery, sir—one 
man down, the next man forward. 
And whom do you think they have 
selected, Mabel ?” 

“ How should I know, papa ?” 

“ Guess.” 
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“T cannot. Some of the rejected 
at the last dissolution.” 
“No; guess again. 

yours.” 

“A friend of mine?” somewhat 
surprised. 

“A particular friend, who tele- 
graphs me to say that he will arrive 
here to-morrow,” with a knowing 
smile. 

I guessed the name. My heart 
told it me with a pang of envy. 

“Not Wynwood Melton?” she 
said. 

“ The very man!” 

Z knew it. 

“T’m so glad!” she cried, clap- 
ping her dainty hands together. 
“It will be great fun to have him 
in the house! What capital imita- 
tions he will give us of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Bright, and Whalley! And 
what stories! Mr. Fitzgerald,” she 
added with considerable earnest- 
ness, “ you must vote for him.” 

I think I was about to pledge 
myself to do so, forgetful of the 
dire consequences of such a pro- 
ceeding on my part, when her fa- 
ther interrupted : 

“ He cannot, my dear. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is one of us—a liberal.” 

“T am a liberal,” she laughed. 

“ T presume he will have a walk- 
over,” said Mr. liawthorne. 

“Who will have a walk-over?” 
asked Father O’Dowd, who had en- 
tered unperceived. 

id My friend, Mr. a Mel- 
ton.’ 

“ For a seat in Parliament ?” 

“Tea” 

“Ts there a vacancy ?” 

"Te," 

“In an Irish constituency ?” 

“You have not heard the news, 
then ?” 

“Not aword; and I may exclaim 
with Horace, Est brevitate opus, ut 
currat sententia.” 


A friend of 
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“ Well, reverend sir, your county 
member, Mr. Bromly de Ruthven, is 
dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“ Dead, sir. And Mr, Wynwood 
Melton is to have a walk-over.” 

“Ts he?” asked Father Dowd 
with a quiet smile. “Who says 
so?” 

“Well, I suppose so. He is 
young, clever, rich, and, better than 
all, the nominee of the Carlton 
Club, which means, of course, the 
De Ruthven interest.” 

The priest gave a short laugh. 

“ Mr. Wynwood Melton will not 
have a walk-over; / promise you 
that. Neither will he win the elec- 


tion ; 7 promise you that, too.” 

“Ts there another candidate in 
the field ?” 

“ There wil] be, please God.” 

“Are you at liberty to name 
him ?” 

“T shall name him zow, as I 


mean to carry the county for him ; 
and,” taking me by the shoulder, 
“avery good figure he will cut in 
St. Stephen's.” 

My heart gave one beat back- 
ward. Of name and fame I thought 
nothing. To defeat Wynwood Mel- 
ton I would give half my life. Here 
was a chance—one of those marvel- 
lous chances which the whirl of 
the wheel turns out occasionally to 
fit into the exact moment. It was 
a high stake, but I would play for 
it. It was my solitary hope for an 
advantage over the man whom 
Mabel Hawthorne loved. Yes, I 
would stand the hazard of the die. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald dislikes polli- 
tics,” observed Mabel. 

“You may bring a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make him 
drink,” added her father. 

“ Besides, he will not be ungal- 
lant enough to oppose my nominee,” 
she laughed. 
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“TI shall be greatly disappointed 
if my young friend will not stand 
in the gap for the old county and 
the old faith,” said Father O’ Dowd. 

“ How can you expect to carry 
him in the teeth of the overwhelm- 
ing majority which the conservatives 
possess in this county ?” asked the 
M.P. 

“Thank Heaven! we have the 
ballot, and now or never is the time 
to try its efficacy.” 

“Well, Mr. Fitzgerald, may I 
hope to meet you in St. Stephen’s?” 
asked my guest. 

“You may.” 

“To oppose my nominee ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I braved even fer displeasure 
in my agony of anxiety to cross 
swords with my rival. 

“Bravissimo!” cried Father 
O'Dowd. “The day is ours. I 
knew you had the Fitzgerald pluck, 
dashed with the hot blood of the 
Ormondes. I look upon victory as 
certain. All the tenants on the 
De Ruthven estate are good Ca- 
tholics and will vote with us—Z 
knowit. All the Derryslaghnagaun 
people will come up toa man. Fa- 
ther Brady and Father Tim Duffy 
will work the northern side of the 
county; Father Quaid and Fa- 
ther Ted Walsh will carry the 
southern side; I'll take the Bally- 
tore district, and—but no details 
now; dinner, and then I’moff. We'll 
send the ‘hard word’ round like 
wild-fire, and, Miss Mabel, you'll 
see real Irish bonfires on the hills 
to-morrow night. Tell your friend 
to stay where he is, Mr. Hawthorne; 
for with Virgil I may say, Avni- 
mum pictura pascit inani, _Why, I 
feel like a war-horse : 


“«* My soul’s in agms, and eager for the fray.’”” 


“What's all this about?” asked 
my mother. 
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“ Allow me to present to you 
the Hon. Frederick Fitzgerald Or- 
monde, M.P.,” gaily exclaimed Fa- 
ther O’ Dowd, informing her in a few 
words of what Aad happened and 
what was expected to happen. 

“ God bless my boy !” she falter- 
ed, and, bursting into tears, kissed 
me as if I had been in my cradle. 

It was a moment of fierce inner 
glow. I almost tasted the sweets 
of victory—of victory over Mabel, 
for whom, had I consulted my own 
self, I would have sacrificed any- 
thing—everything. 

“We haven’t a minute to lose,” 
exclaimed my Mentor, all ablaze 
with excitement. “ We shall have 
to rush out and fight helter-skelter. 
A surprise has been sprung upon 
us. Oh! for one week. My brave 
people will be taken at a disadvan- 
tage if we be not up and stirring. 
Every dexterity will be used to 
outwit us, every dodge resorted to, 
We must ar- 


bribery especially. 
range committees in every town and 
village to sit en permanence until 
you are elected. We must have 
special messengers by the hun- 
dred. Ormonde, you will place all 


your horses at my disposal. North, 
south, east, and west we must 
nail the Home-Rule flag to the 
mast. North, south, east, and 
west the cry Pro aris et focis must 
go forth. ‘This is our first genuine 
election under the ballot. We al- 
lowed ourselves to be cozened by 
false promises when Mr. Gladstone 
sprung his mine last year, but now 
the ballot, and free and fearless 
voting. No more coercion, no 
more intimidation by landlords, no 
more bullying or bribing. At last 
we have a chance of freeing the 
country from the ygke which has 
been put upon its neck for centu- 
ries, and now we have a chance of 
letting its voice be heard and to 
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pass a verdict 
Union.” 

“T do wish Mr. Melton was not 
in the field against you,” almost 
whispered Mabel as I led her into 
dinner. 

There was a something in her 
tone, like a faint note in melody, 
that vibrated through me. What 
was it? 

Father O’Dowd would only swal- 
low a few mouthfuls of food. “ Up, 
guards, and at them! Eh, Mr. 
Hawthorne ?” 

“The duke never uttered those 
words. I can give you exactly 
what occurred. When Napoleon 
was advancing at the head of the 
remnant of his shattered army the 
duke—” 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir, but I 
have to marshal an army for my 
Waterloo. Animum curis nunc huc, 
nunc dividit illue—this way and 
that way my anxious mind ts turn- 
ing. Ormonde, you'll come over to 
me to-morrow, and be prepared to 
address a meeting of your consti- 
tuents. Don’t be later than one 
o'clock. And now sans adieuxal| |” 
And the worthy priest, buttoning up 
his ulster, sprang upon the car. 

In vain we implored of bim to 
stay. In vain I asked to be per- 
mitted to accompany him. No. 
“T am all aflame,” he cried. “1 
go to light a fire that will not be 
extinguished until the liigh-sheriff 
is compelled to declare a Catholic 
and a Home-Ruler the member for 
this Orangest of all Orange counties. 
I feel like cne inspired. Memo vir 
magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino un- 
quam fuit.” And with this quotation 
ringing in our ears Father O’Dowd 
sped upon his mission out into the 
night. 

“An’so yer goin’ for to be the 
mimber ? Good luck to ye, Masther 
Fred darlint!” exclaimed Peter 


on the Act of 
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O’Brien, who was wild with de- 
light at the intelligence, regard- 
ing the election as a foregone 
conclusion. 

“T hope so, Peter.” 

“For torepalethe Union, Masther 
Fred?” 

“ Not quite so fast, Peter.” 

“Och, murther!” he groaned, with 
disappointment delineated in every 
feature. “ I thought ye wor for tee- 
_ total separation like Dan.” 

“T’ll go as near to it as I can.” 

“ Do,avic; an’ begorr, av ye don’t 
take the consait out av some av 
thim on th’ other side, I’m a_ bo- 
neen, no less. Mind the dalin’ 
thrick, and keep your thumb on the 
ace av hearts—the card that always 
is thrumps.” 

On the following morning, as I 
was preparing for my drive over to 
Father O’Dowd’s, and endeavoring 
to pull my ideas together on the 
burning topic of the hour, my mind 
being a prey to love, jealousy, pol- 
itics, and despair—a crushing mé- 
lange—an outside car whirled up 
the avenue, and gracefully lounging 
upon the back cushion, attired in 
the fulness of fashionable travelling 
costume, a cigar in his mouth, and 
dainty lavender-colored kid gloves 
upon his hands, sat, orlay, Mr. Wyn- 
wood Melton. I recognized him 
even before he came within clear 
eye-shot, and, despite my bitter feel- 
ing against him, could not help pay- 
ing him an involuntary tribute of 
admiration. 

I knew what brought him to 
Kilkenley. It was not to seek my 
vote, it was not to visit Mr. Haw- 
thorne—it was to see Mabel; and 
now, with a dull, dead ache at my 
heart, I should play host to my 
rival in love and my opponent in 
the hustings. I hastened down- 
stairs and met him in the hall. I 
resolved that no one should come 
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between me and my devoir as a 
gentleman. 

Melton was a pale, finely-fea- 
tured, almost effeminate-looking 
young fellow, whose Henri Quatre 
beard and thin, dark moustache 
set off a round, carefully-groomed 
head—one of those heads that re- 
veal the execution done by double 
brushes and hand-mirrors, as a wo- 
man’s bespeaks the delicate mani- 
pulations of the fille de chambre. 
He was quite pictorial in his get- 
up, from a Vandyke collar to black 
velveteen coat, knee-breeches, pur- 
ple stockings, and shoes with great 
strings almost resembling those 
coquettish rosettes so much in 
vogue with ladies whom nature 
has blessed with Lilliputian feet. 
He might, but for his soft plaid 
woollen ulster, have represented one 
of the old portraits of my ancestors 
that hung in the dining-room ; and 
as he stood thus I could not avoid 
contrasting my own homely ap- 
pearance with his, and bitterly 
flinging the heavy odds into the 
scale against myself. 

“Mr. Melton ?” I said. 

“Vaas,” with a drawl 
bow. 

“ You are welcome to Kilkenley,” 
extending my hand. 

“Mr. Ormonde! Ah! glad to 
meet you. What a drive I’ve had, 
over such roads and such a vehi- 
cle! Caun’t say I like your cars. 
Per Bacco! one’s spine gets divid- 
ed into sections during the drive. 
You've got old Hawthorne here. 
I suppose he has bored you to 
death. I expected to find this 
place like the enchanted wood— 
everybody asleep, even the prin- 
cess.” 

“Whom you would like to awak- 
en as in the fairy tale,” I added 
bitterly. 

“Don’t care for kissing. How 


and a 
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does Miss Hawthorne like this pre- 
cious country ?” 

“T assume she will like it all the 
better for your arrival.” 

I was going to resent the imper- 
tinence, but withheld the burning 
retort that rose to my lips. 

A self-sufficient smile appeared 
as he almost yawned : 

“T should hope so.” 

At this moment Mabel appeared 
upon the steps. 

“Ah! Mr. Melton,” sheexclaimed, 
a bright, happy flush upon her love- 
ly face; “this is a surprise,” shak- 
ing hands with him. 

“ Agreeable ?” 

“Of course. You -have intro- 
duced yourself, I see, to Mr, Or- 
monde.” 

“ How’s the governor ?” not notic- 
ing her observation. 

“Papa is wonderfully well; his 
trip has agreed with him @ merveille. 
He will be able to encounter the 
late hours of the coming session 
without flinching.” 

“They shau’n't catch me sitting 
up, except at the club. You know 
what brought me over ?” 

“Oh! dear, yes.” 

“T saw the De Ruthven lot, and, 
as I could have been elected with- 
out leaving London, I’m doosid 
sorry I came away, except,” he 
added, “ for the pleasure of seeing 
you.” 

“ Are you quite sure of being re- 
turned ?” she asked, 

“ Rather,” with a quiet, self-sat- 
isfied smile. 

Miss Hawthorne glanced at me. 

“You are to be opposed,” I said. 

“Haw! haw!” helaughed. “ That 
for opposition,” flinging away his 
cigar-butt 

“ But I tell you it will be a fierce 
fight, Mr. Melton,” exclaimed Ma- 
bel. “You've got a foeman worthy 
of your steel.” 
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“Some cad of a farmer’s son or 
a briefless Irish barrister. Ireland 
wants Englishmen to sit for her 
and upon her.” 

“Tam going to oppose you, Mr. 
Melton,” my heart beating very 
fast as I uttered the words. 

“Aw!” And extracting an eye- 
glass from the folds of his coat, he 
deliberately stuck it in his eye 
and coolly surveyed me from head 
to foot. 

I would have knocked him heels 
over head, if Miss Hawthorne had 
not been present. 

“ Fire away,” he said; “ but, if you 
take my advice, you will not run 
your head against a stone wall.” 

“ And if you take my advice,” I 
hotly retorted, “you'll take the 
next train en route for London, for 
you have come upon a bootless 
errand.” 

** Nous allons voir,” with a shrug. 

“* Yes, we shall see the outcome.” 

“You don’t mean to go on?” 

“ To the bitter end.” 

“The sinews of war are at my 
command.” 

“ The sinews of the county are at 
mine ; but come,” I added, sudden- 
ly recollecting my position of host, 
“let us talk the coming cam- 
paign over a cutlet and a bottle of 
champagne.” 

We entered the house together. 
Mr. Hawthorne met us in the hall. 

“Glad to see you, Wynwood, al- 
though,” with a ponderous laugh, 
“T find you in the camp of the ene- 
my.” 

As I proceeded cellarwards to 
look up the wine I heard Mr. Mel- 
ton say: “ That cad; I'll lick him 
into a cocked hat.” 

“You'll eat those words, my fine 
fellow,” I muttered, “ or my name 
isn’t Ormonde; and for every sneer 
against Ireland you'll have my rid- 
ing-whip across your shoulders.” 
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I couldn’t play the hypocrite, I 
couldn’t act the Arab, and, while 
sharing bread and salt with mine 
enemy, plot his downfall as soon as 
he quitted my tent; so, making a 
very plausible excuse, I betook 
myself to my gay little dog-cart, 
and was about to give the mare her 
head when Peter O’Brien whisper- 
ed to me: 

“Isn’t that the spalpeen that’s 
cum over for to thry a fall wud ye, 
Masther Fred ?” 

“That is Mr. Melton,” I replied. 

“That’s enough. ‘The boys is 
waitin’ for to ketch him below at 
the crass-roads; and faix it’s little 
he'll be thinkin’ av Parlimint if 
Teddy Delaney wanst gets a rowl 
out av him.” 

“ Peter,” I said, “if there is any 
insult offered to Mr. Melton while 
on my land, I'll take it as to myself, 
and I will not contest the county. 
I pledge my honor to this.” 
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“Shure a little bit av a fight 
wudn’t be amiss.” 

“T won't have it.” 

“The pond below is convaynient.” 

* Silence, sir!” 

“Tim Moriarty, the boy that 
dhruv him from the station, only 
wants the word for to land him in 
Brierly’s Pool ”’—a great slimy ditch 
about half a mile from the gate 
lodge. 

I’m afraid I swore at my re- 
tainer. 

“ Wirra, wirra ! is there to be no 
divarshin at all, at all?” he mutter- 
ed to himself as I ordered him to 
let go the mare’s head. 

Miss Hawthorne suddenly appear- 
ed upon the steps. 

“ Bon voyage,” she gaily cried. 
“Go where glory waits you.” 

“Tam going to lick that cad into 
a cocked hat!” I fiercely shouted, 
dashing from her presence like a 
lightning-bolt. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 





REGIONALISM VERSUS POLITICAL UNITY IN ITALY.* 


MatTrers do. not run smoothly 
in United Italy. There is a 
screw of considerable magnitude 
loose in the‘national machine. It 
jerks in its motion, pitches, stag- 
gers, and men who affect a know- 
ledge of the mechanism of nations 
predict for Italy—unless the screw 
adverted to receive proper atten- 
tion—a dead, disastrous stand- 
still. There are fashions in poli- 
tics nowadays, as there are in the 
styles of dress, just as capricious, 
just as irrational, equally expensive 
in their own sphere, but uncon- 


* Del Regicnalismoin Italia—Civilta Catto- 
lica, Quad. 656. 


scionably malicious. It is the fash- 
ion, then, in the politics of Italy, to 
attribute to the Papacy the only 
obstacle to the full enjoyment of 
political unity and its consequent 
blessings. The deep-rooted anti- 
pathy of the Vatican to a nationality 
in Italy, its traditional hatred of 
new institutions, and its equally 
prolonged and powerful influence 
over the people—who, after all, are 
the mainspring of action—all this 
is adduced by the liberal party in 
explanation of the palpable want of 
unity in Italy. 

The explanation may be satis- 
factory to conceited sciolists, espe- 
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cially if a hatred of the Papacy be 
one of the component parts of their 
moral constitution. Latterly, how- 
ever, a veritable enemy to the po- 
litical unity of Italy has begun to 
assert itself, in a manner so strik- 
ing as to alarm even the most 
sanguine liberals. Not a spectre 
but a startling reality assists at the 
deliberations of the Italian legisla- 
ture, and, insinuating itself with 
deadly effect into every depart- 
ment of governmental administra- 
tion, produces jealousies, feuds, 
and schisms which threaten ulti- 
mately to dismember the nation. 
This danger is what is called Re- 
gionalism. 

Solomon’s apothegm on the new- 
ness of nothing under the sun is 
applicable to Regionalism. It is 
of ancient birth in Italy, albeit of 
recent manifestation, at least in 
its present form. It may be 
defined as the interested affec- 
tion which an Italian has for the 
geographical part of the Peninsula 
in which he was born—for the 
abode of his domestic gods, so to 
say, with its surroundings. The 
affection must be interested, and of 
its very nature aim at effecting the 
prevalence of the interests, moral 
or material, of his own region over 
those of the others. A Platonic 
affection for one’s own natal region 
does not, according to the liberals, 
constitute Regionalism; for, say 
they, such an affection merely con- 
templates historical rights, and the 
love of one’s rights is purely Pla- 
tonic. Moreover, this affection 
should be directed to the region 
and not to the city or town of one’s 
birth. An interested affection for 
the latter has its own appellation 
already, being known as amore di 
campanile, and bears the same rela- 
tion to Regionalism as a part toa 
whole. But the Regionalism of to- 
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day, which threatens to produce 
fatal consequences in Italy, is re- 
ferable to those portions of Italy 
which in times past formed sepa- 
rate states, or at least notable por- 
tions of an independent state, 
which, in its history, its traditions, 
its genius, its style of speech, and 
its interests, differed frcm the other 
states of Italy—as, for instance, 
Tuscany from Piedmont, the two 
Sicilies from Lombardy and Venice, 
or even the island of Sicily itself 
from continental Sicily, Venice 
from Lombardy. 

Having explained our terms, we 
would remind the reader of the 
fact that, when the question of 
uniting Italy into one body with 
Piedmont at the head was first 
mooted, a formidable obstacle at 
once presented itself in the shape 
of the difficulties arising at once 
from the different and almost contra- 
dictory elements to be united. It 
was argued—and with reason, too— 
that to build up a new state upon 
the foundation of new institutions, 
and annul disparities which had ex- 
isted for centuries, was easier to 
plan than to carry through. The 
conflict of interests, of local affec- 
tions and jealousies, notoriously 
characteristic of the Italian states, 
was pronounced by the distinguish- 
ed statesmen of Italy and Europe a 
fatal obstacle, if not to the forma- 
tion, at least to the preservation, of 
unity. Count Cavour himself was 
of the number of those who pro- 
posed such a consideration, and, for 
his own part, expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied if Lombardy and 
Venice were but annexed to Sar- 
dinia. But the liberals and sec- 
tarians were urged on to the unifi- 
cation of Italy by the irresistible 
force of Mazzini’s mind, and to do 
so quickly, even without Venice 
and Rome, because the arms of 
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Napoleon III. were at their dis- 
posal. A happy opportunity had 
presented itself, and they seized it. 
They obviated the difficulties alleg- 
ed above by a heroic compact. 
Arrogating to themselves the right 
of representing the sentiments of 
the Italian people at large, and as- 
suming the moral personality of the 
various regions to which they be- 
longed, they proclaimed to the 
whole world that the all-absorbing 
desire of the people was to be unit- 
ed in one nation, and that they 
sacrificed for ever upon the altar 
of their country the interests, tra- 
ditions, jealousies, and local affec- 
tions which had hitherto divided 
them, and swore to seek. no other 
glory for the future but the one 
only glory of Italy united. 

Cavour resigned himself with so 
much tact to the situation that he 
seemed to have created it. And 
thus, by assiduous application of 
his maxim, that, in order to make 
/taly, morality must be put aside, and 
of that other, promulgated by Sal- 
vagnoli, one cannot govern and tell 
the truth, the great undertaking was 
accomplished. Two Italies soon 
began to exist, the /ega/ and the 
veal, which, as Iacini, a minister of 
the Italian Cabinet, wrote, are di- 
rectly contradictory to each other. 
Legal Italy, the supplanter, con- 
quered, and rea/ Italy had to bow 
the head and submit to a series of 
civil and fiscal persecutions with- 
out example in modern history. 
But Regionalism was immolated to 
unity, and the world lauded the 
sacrifice. 

Italy is a land of promise, or 
rather a promissory land. Promis- 
es are given with amazing facility— 
only to be equalled, however, by 
the reluctance with which they are 
fulfilled. While it was a question 
of sacrificing the interests of some 
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one else—the majority of the libe- 
rals who labored in the construc- 
tion of the national fabric had very 
little of their own to sacrifice, but 
everything to gain—all went well, 
especially while the novelty of the 
situation lasted. But when the ex- 
citement consequent on the for- 
mation of the nation had subsided, 
people began to perceive that the 
much-vaunted political unity of 
the country was not real. The 
promissory notes of the liberals 
touching the eternal sepulture of 
provincial differences remained un- 
honored. The practical sacrifice 
was impossible. It is now more 
than eighteen years since the pro- 
mise was given, and during that 
time Venice and Rome have been 
added to the kingdom of Italy, 
with a view of consolidating for 
ever the nationality. But the great 
obstacle remains unmoved, ay, and 
avows itself, by the eloquence of 
facts, immovable. 

We assert this much on the au- 
thority of a member of the Italian 
Parliament. In an address to his 
constituents, delivered on the gth 
of September last, Federico Gabelli 
said: “ Do differences and divisions 
exist in the country? Yes, great 
ones; andnowonder. Wehave had 
in Italy different histories, different 
glories, different sufferings, and dif- 
ferent styles of education. We have 
ideas, habits, tendencies, and char- 
acters, different in different regions. 
For many years we were unknown 
to one another. The sole fact of 
our accomplished unity—the living 
together, so to speak—has revealed 
to us the existence of these great 
diversities. But the most pro- 
found diversity has been consti- 
tuted by the material wants of the 
different parts of Italy. I do not 
take into account the petty desires 
of municipalities. I look at the 
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matter very broadly. A real dif- 
ference exists between the wants of 
the northerners and southerners, 
greater still between the demands 
of the two parties. There, the 
great word is said, the fearful phrase 
pronounced—a real and profound 
disparity between meridionali and 
settentrionali (southerners and nor- 
therners). But why hide it? Is it 
possible to hide it? This division 
is felt by all, but all are afraid to 
declare its existence. They are 
afraid (and their fear is honorable, 
because inspired by the holy love 
of country) to compromise, by the 
declaration, the grand fact of the 
unity of Italy.” 

Great was the scandal produced 
among the liberals by this de- 
claration of Gabelli, and greater 
still when he subsequently made 
a careful diagnosis of the evil, 
and prescribed a remedy—noth- 
ing less, by the bye, than a con- 
federation similar to that proposed 
by Pope Pius IX. thirty-one years 
ago. 

When the first Italian legislature 
assembled in Turin it was observ- 
ed that nearly all the deputies form- 
ed themselves into groups, separate 
and divided, not politically in par- 
ties, but geographically in regions. 
There was the Tuscan group, the 
Sicilian group, the Neapolitan 
group, and later on the Lombard 
and the Venetian groups, which 
were the occasion of constant la- 
mentations on the part of the Pied- 
montese. ‘Then began the general 
struggle for power, to the almost 
incurable laceration of poor, real 
Italy. All the martyrs and confes- 
sors of the country clamored for 
offices in compensation for their 
heroic sufferings. As their number 
bordered on the infinite for such a 
puny state as Italy, so infinite was 
the number of positions created, 
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and, consequently, infinite was (and 
continues to be) the number of pe- 
culations. But with masterly tact 
the Piedmontese element maintain- 
ed the preponderance in power, 
and so great was the fury of the 
other patriots that they finally, 
with one accord, devoted all their 
energies to the extermination of 
Piedmonteseism. The molestations 
and bitternesses which fell to the lot 
of Count Caveur in the struggle 
that ensued were, in the opinion 
of many Piedmontese, among the 
causes which hastened his death. 
Whenever a new ministry was to 
be formed, to the personal rival- 
ries which are inseparable from 
such an occasion were superadded 
the jealousies, the intrigues, and the 
pretensions of the different regions. 
Every region clamored for the exal- 
tation to the ministerial bench of its 
own representative, not as the expo- 
nent of a political principle, but as 
the defender of some provincial inte- 
rest. The Unita Cattolica, apropos 
of this, observes (September 21, 
1877): “When it is a question of 
forming a cabinet in England, in 
France, in Spain, do they take care 
to have representatives of the vari- 
ous English, French, and Spanish 
regions? Certainly not. Person- 
ages are chosen according to their 
opinions, not according to the re- 
gions from which they come. But 
here in Italy a ministry cannot 
spring into existence but there 
enters at least one Piedmontese, 
one Neapolitan, one Lombard, one 
Sicilian, one Tuscan, Examine all 
our ministries, from 1861 down, 
and you will find that they were 
formed more on a regional than a 
political basis.” This is quite true 
as regards the past few years. For- 
merly, however, as we have already 
intimated, the Piedmontese held the 
majority in the cabinets, to the un- 
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quenchable ire of the other provin- 
cials. 

Another cause of jealousy to the 
provinces, and the occasion, at 
least, of the pre-eminence of the 
Piedmontese, was the existence of 
the.capital at Turin. The Peruzzi- 
Minghetti ministry, however, ac- 
cording to the convention with Na- 
poleon III. of September 14, 1864, 
succeeded in having the capital 
transferred to Florence. ‘This rous- 
ed the hatred of the Piedmontese 
against the ‘Tuscans, and was the 
cause of some bloody scenes in 
Turin. But Lanza and Sella, both 
Piedmontese, vindicated their coun- 
trymen by bearing the national 
Jares away from the banks of the 
Arno, and enshrining them for ever, 
as they thought, on the banks of 
the Tiber. Nor did the evil disap- 
pear with the annexation of the 
Venetian province and the Pontifi- 
cal territory. The Venetians con- 
stituted another group in Parlia- 
ment, and, if the Romans did not 
do likewise, it was simply in default 
of the necessary elements, consid- 
ering the aversion of the Eternal 
City and the neighboring provinces 
for the invaders. Rome became 
what the Baron d’Ondes Reggio 
predicted—a very Tower of Babel. 
The war of interests broke out 
afresh and was carried on with re- 
doubled fury. The combatants 
ranged themselves into two grand 
divisions of northerners and south- 
erners. The Tuscan group alone 
enacted the part of moderator. 
The Piedmontese element asserted 
its pre-eminence anew in Rome, and 
invaded not only every depart- 
ment of state, but extended its rul- 
ing influence even over municipal 
matters. The patriots of meridional 
Italy prepared themselves, during 
the intervals when a common at- 
tack against the church did not 


withdraw their attention from pro- 
vincial feuds, to give battle to the 
Piedmontese, whose ascendency was 
stoutly maintained by Ponza di San 
Martino, Lanza, Sella, and Gene- 
ral Cadorna. The language of the 
southern papers was in something 
like the following tenor: “ Here we 
are at last in Rome! It is high 
time now that the patronage of the 
Piedmontese should be suspended, 
and a check put upon that political 
monopoly which they arrogate to 
themselves as a right of conquest. 
They gave us a dynasty—good. 
They also gave us a constitution, 
but we mean to perfect it and 
adapt it to the demands of pro- 
gressing civilization. But in Rome 
Italy belongs to the Italians, not to 
the Piedmontese. Piedmonteseism 
oppresses us. Everything in the 
kingdom has a subalpine odor—the 
organic laws, bureaucratic systems, 
fiscal arrangements. The adminis- 
trative machine is run entirely by 
Piedmontese. The ministers, their 
secretaries (with rare exceptions), 
the supernumeraries who lackey 
these—all Piedmontese. The secret 
officesare given to Piedmontese, and 
the Piedmontese enjoy the sine- 
cures of the secret funds. The 
national bank itself is but a trans- 
formation of the old subalpine 
bank. The army is in the hands 
of the Piedmontese, with a Pied- 
montese as the Minister of War. In 
short, the nerve and fibre of gov- 
ernment is Piedmontese. There 
must be an end of this !” 

It took seven years of labori- 
ous intrigues, amalgamations, and 
combinations of parties to effect 
the downfall of the Piedmontese. 
Their obituary notice is dated 
March 18, 1876. On the same 
day began the reign of the Neapo- 
litans, and within the short space 
of nineteen months they have 
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so thoroughly disposed of Pied- 
monteseism in every branch of civ- 
il and military administration that 
even the word Suzzurri (chest- 
nut-roasters), applied seven years 
ago by the Romans to their new 
masters, has become obsolete. 
The Venetian Gabelli has given 
us a description of the condition of 
affairs at present. In the discourse 
alluded to he proposes a league 
of the septentrionals, He says: 
“ There is nothing, gentlemen, that 
drives people to an abuse of power 
more than the certainty of having 
so much of it that there is no dan- 
ger of being made responsible for 
the abuse. The meridionals are 
in this position to-day, because 
they are supported therein by the 
division of the septentrionals. A 
part, and a great part, of our votes 
and forces is subordinate to the 
votes and forces of the meridion- 
als. But is it true that in Parlia- 
ment they vote for regional inte- 
rests?” He answers in the affirma- 
tive, and adduces a series of amus- 
ing yet startling facts to prove his 
assertion. He then continues: “I 
might go on indefinitely with the 
enumeration of facts proving the 
existence of the struggle of inte- 
rests between the northerners and 
the southerners. This struggle is 
real and active. Many preach 
that, even admitting the unfortu- 
nate existence of these divisions in 
the country, they should be kept 
secret, should not be proclaimed 
or discussed; above all, they 
should not be considered as a test 
in government. What would you 
say, gentlemen, of the logic of a 
physician who would reason in 
this wise: ‘I have a patient pros- 
trate with typhoid fever. But, as 
this disease is very serious, I will 
hide it from myself, deny its ex- 
istence; and because this disease 
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can terminate fatally for my pa- 
tient I will treat it as a simple in- 
flammation of the bowels.’ That 
physician would be a fool. But 
would those rulers be more logical 
who, recognizing the existence of 
a condition so serious for the coun- 
try, would persist in governing 
without taking it into account? 
The struggle of interests is an evil. 
Let us cure it. But to cure it let 
us begin with an exact diagnosis, 
and with a recognition that the 
evil exists. Without an exact di- 
agnosis an efficacious cure would 
be a miracle. I am for unity. 
But the unity, and even the exist- 
ence, of Italy might be threatened 
by mistrust in our systems of gov- 
ernment, by the ever-increasing 
discontent. The country will al- 
ways be governed badly, unless 
consideration be had for its actual 
condition. I am for unity. But 
I hold it to be fata/ for Italy to 
pass through a crisis determined 
by the war of northern and south- 
ern interests, What the vicissitudes 
of this war will be, or who will pre- 
vail, no one can foresee. If we 
northerners remain united and 
form a compact party, our more 
advanced civilization, and, let us 
speak frankly, our honesty, more 
extensive and serious, will ensure 
for us a just predominance. If we 
continue to be divided, while the 
southerners form one phalanx, we 
will have to submit to the law of 
their interests, to the influence of a 
social condition entirely different 
from our own.” 

We have said nothing in refer- 
ence to Regionalism—of that faction 
in the liberal camp which is always 
conspiring against the monarchical 
unity of Italy, with a view of sub- 
stituting a regional confederation 
of independent republics; nothing 
of the multitude of liberals who 








are clamoring for administrative 
decentralization, as a restoration, in 
part, of the independence in ad- 
ministration which was taken from 
the individual regions by political 
unity; nothing of the absolute im- 
possibility of having a territorial 
army in Italy, for the reason that 
Regionalism might assert itself in a 
more material style, to the immi- 
nent peril of the government. We 
have simply narrated facts furnish- 
ed by the liberals themselves—éy 
legal Italy, which assumes to be 
the nation. Narration has the force 
of demonstration in this instance, 
and clearly establishes the fact that 
Regionalism exists in the very core 
of Italy, nay, rules supreme, regu- 
lating politics, constituting parties, 
biassing every discussion, and 
threatening, in the long run, not 
only the unity of the nation but 
the monarchy personified in the 
unity. 

This much established, a very 
reasonable doubt may be put forth 
as to whether the unity of Italy be 
accomplished, even among the li- 
berals, who arrogated to themselves 
the right and the faculty to unite 
it, spite of the nature, the history, 
the traditions, the genius, and the 
diverse and contrary interests of 
the Peninsula. That there is a 
species of unity we do not ques- 
tion. But it is neither moral nor 
organic unity, such as forms one 
whole, ordained to a living pur- 
pose, founded on the same princi- 
ple, agreeing in its operations, har- 
monious in its members. It is a 
mechanical and artificial unity, 
without bonds of life, without or- 
der in purpose, without concord in 
action, without harmony in its parts; 
in short, it is merely fsca/, not na- 
tional, unity. This is a logical con- 
clusion, derived entirely from a con- 
sideration of /ega/ Italy. 

VOL. XxVII.—3 
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Our conclusion does not assume 
a more favorable aspect for the 
unity of Italy if we consider its 
passive subject~that is to say, the 
immense number of Italians who 
were united against their own wish; 
who never entered into the calcu- 
lations of the demagogues ; who, in 
deference to the unity described 
above, have been outraged in the 
tenderest affections of the heart 
and in the most sacred rights of 
nature; who have gathered no oth- 
er fruits from unity than regional,. 
municipal, and domestic impover- 
ishment ; who perceive that, in the 
name of this unity, their nation is- 
perverted and their religion vili- 
fied, and who consequently recog- 
nize in the government naught but 
an enemy of their purse, their con-- 
science, their family, and their li- 
berty. 

From what has been said already 
the absurdity and, we will add, the 
malice of the accusation that the 
Papacy is the only obstacle to the 
perfection and enjoyment of poli- 
tical unity in Italy become quite 
apparent. The most powerful ob- 
stacle to such unity is not in the 
Papacy, but in the very nature of 
things; it is in the history of ages, 
in the varied character of the peo- 
ple, in the contrariety of the mate- 
rial and moral interests of the dif- 
ferent portions of the country. Let 
liberalism eradicate from its bo- 
som the gnawing worm of Region- 
alism ; let it reconcile opposing 
interests, quiet regional passions, 
which are the seeds of civil war; 
and, having done this much, let it 
effect a unity with the rea/ country. 
Until this much be accomplished, 
to charge the Papacy with the ill 
success of the national unity is ab- 
surd. It is malicious, also, inas- 
much as it manifestly tends to se- 
parate the people from the Catholic 
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Church, making them regard the 
spiritual head of the church and 
their father in the faith as an ene- 
my of their country. Nay, were 
the liberals successful in effecting 
their daring purpose, which is. the 
separation of the people from the 
see of Peter, then indeed would 
the political unity of Italy receive 
its death-blow; then indeed 
would the bond which unites the 
Italian people be severed, the bond 
of one faith, the bond of the only 
mnity they really can boast of—re- 
ligious unity. It were well if the 
demagogues of Italy bestowed the 
necessary consideration upon the 
incomparable uniting force of reli- 
gion to a people, instead of pro- 
moting and hailing with delight 
every measure devised to destroy 
it. Since they deem it advisable 
to affect Prussian and Russian ways 
and means, why do they not per- 
«ceive the manifest wisdom of Bis- 
marck’s measures against the Ca- 
tholic Church ?—measures the fun- 
damental purpose of which is not 
the extinction of the church, as 
much as the establishment of a firm 
and lasting basis to the unity of 
the empire in a uniformity of wor- 
ship—Protestant, of course. And 
with this intent were the Falk laws 
promulgated. Russia, too, fully 
alive to the importance of a reli- 
gious uniformity as the indestruc- 
tible basis of political unity, has 
peopled Siberia and the squalid 
prisons of the empire with non-con- 
formists to the so-called Orthodox 
creed of the land. Never yet was 
there a dynasty which did not find 
its main support and perpetuation 
in the religious unity of its subjects. 
‘True or false though the religion 
may have been, the principle of 
support was there. And _ Italy's 
patriots, with the connivance, not 
to say the active concurrence, of a 
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petty provincial dynasty, would per- 
petuate unity by sowing religious 
discord among the people ; by mak- 
ing of a people, one in faith, in 
baptism, and actual religious pro- 
fession, a discordant, divided mul- 
titude of Evangelicals, Calvinists, 
Waldensians, Quakers, Presbyte- 
rians, and Methodists. ‘The dis- 
cord produced in Italy to-day by 
Regionalism is a great and, in all 
probability, a fatal evil to the unity 
of the country. Add the religious 
disunion of the people to that caus- 
ed by Regionalism, and the result 
will be simply chaotic. 

The reader may add to these 
conclusions: If the Pope came to 
terms with Italy, as she now exists, 
would not the political unity of the 
country improve, not to say re- 
ceive its formal perfection, in con- 
sequence? We answer, the hy- 
pothesis is inadmissible. Waiving 
the fact that, as governments are 
conceived nowadays, the Pope 
cannot be the subject of any one 
of them, and that he cannot in 
conscience accept terms from the 
Italian government without com- 
promising rights which he is bound 
to maintain—though in fact they, 
be trampled under foot and no 
human probability predict their re- 
storation—it is sufficient for us that 
he declares a Von possumus. But 
admitting the supposition of a re- 
conciliation, of a cession of impre- 
scriptible rights, would the confu- 
sion which now predominates in 
Italy give place to order? Would 
the only beatitude to which Italy 
now aspires be realized? Would 
the political unity of the nation be 
established for ever? Would the 
war of interests cease? Would the 
interests themselves change their 
nature? Would the “ more civiliz- 
ed” northerners of Italy leave off 
increasing their prosperity at the 
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expense of the southerners, and 
these be content with contributing 
as taxpayers of the land, not as 
rulers? Would Sicilians and Ca- 
labrians live en famille with Vene- 
tians and Ligurians? Would Tu- 
rin, and Venice, and Modena, and 
Parma, and Florence, and Naples 
forget that they were once the flour- 
ishing capitals of separate, indepen- 
dent states, and be beatified in 
their present condition, simply the 
residence of a prefect, and he a 
favorite of an ill-favored ministry? 
The glory of being made the ca- 
pital of Italy presumadly satisfies 
Rome. Think you, however, that 
the old city is never retrospective ? 
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If the puny provincial cities and 
regions, in struggling for their own 
regional interests and asserting 
their importance, cause people to 
yield to dark forebodings, and to re- 
peruse and reflect upon the history 
of the Italian states, what confusion 
could not the mistress of the world 
produce, were she to fall back upon 
her eighteen centuries of glory as 
the centre of Christendom? 

The great obstacle to the enjoy- 
ment of political unity in Italy is 
not in the Vatican, but in the cha- 
racter, genius, history, traditions, 
and conflicting interests of the Ital- 
ians themselves, and it is called 
Regionalism. 
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In passages of quiet beauty such 
as the first six books are full of—the 


Odyssey, we may call them, of the - 


Aineid, as the last six are its Z/iad— 
Conington is almost always happy. 
Take, for instance, the picture of the 
happy valley in Elysium (book vi. 
703) : 


** Meantime, AZneas in the vale 
A sheltered forest sees, 
Deep woodlands where the evening gale 
Goes whispering thre’ the trees, 
And Lethe river which flows by 
Those dwellings of tranquillity. 
Nations and tribes in countless ranks 
Were crowding to its verdant banks ; 
As bees afield in summer clear 
Beset the flowerets far and near, 
And round the fair white Hilies pour, 
The deep hum sounds the champaign o’er.”’ 


In such lines, too, Mr. Morris, 
judging from his own poetry, should 
be at his best; and here again it is 
hard to choose between him and 
his predecessor : 


HORACE,—IV. 


** But down amid a hollow dale, meanwhile, AZneas 
sees 

A secret grove, in thicket fair, with murmuring of 
the trees, 

And Lethe’s stream that all along that quiet place 
doth wend; 

O’er which there hovered countless folks and peo- 
ples without end, 

And as when bees, amid the fields in summer-tide 
the bright, - 

Settle on diverse flowery things, and round the 
lilies white 

Go streaming, so the fields were filled with mighty 
murmuring.” 


Hypercriticism might here point 
out as a blemish the use of the 
same word “murmuring ” to express 
the different sounds indicated in 
the Latin by the words sonantia 
and murmure ; these are just the 
delicacies to be looked for in Vir- 
gil and not to be overlooked by 
his translator. Moreover, the line, 


** A secret grove, in thicket fair, with murmuring of 
the trees,” 


asks considerable good-will and 
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knowledge of the Latin to make it 
sound quite reasonable, and “ di- 
verse flowery things” we have some 
private doubts about. But “ hover- 
ed” is certainly a better equivalent 
for “volabant” than “crowded,” 
which gives no hint of the shadowy, 
unsubstantial nature of these dwell- 
ers in the realms of Dis—anime, 
quibus altera fato corpora debentur : 


** La, les peuples futurs sont des ombres légéres,”” 


as Delille puts it by an anticipative 
paraphrase. Here Mr. Cranch 
may meet his antagonists on some- 
what better terms, though still we 
seem to miss in his lines the poeti- 
cal flavor, which he rarely catches 
throughout : 


** Meanwhile, Aineas in a valley deep 
Sees a secluded grove, with rustling leaves 
And branches ; there the river Lethe glides 
Past many a tranquil home ; and round about 
Innumerable tribes and nations flit. 
As in thé s in the -time 
The bees besiege the various flowers, and swarm 
About the snow-white lilies; and the field 
Is filled with murmurings soft.” 





The pathos, too, of his author— 
that exquisite pathos of Virgil 
which pervades the eid like a 
perfume, which one feels not more 
in the eloquent compression of the 
En Priamus wherewith AEneas re- 
cognizes his country’s painted woes 
on the walls of the Carthaginian 
temple, or the passionate heart- 
break of the 


“© patria, o divfiim domus, Ilium, et incluta bello 
Meenia Dardanidum,” 


or the subtle, touching beauty of 
the epitaph on olus, scarcely to 
be read even now without a quiver 
of the eyelids: 


“ Domus alta sub Ida, 
Lyrnessi domus alta, solo Laurente sepulcrum,”’ 


than in the 


 Vivite a quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua 


of the farewell to Helenus, or the 
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manly fortitude of the hero’s ad- 
monition to his son : 


“ Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis ” 


—the pathos of the ned Prof. 
Conington has not been unsuccessful 
in preserving, as we might show in 
more quotations than we have room 
for. But for the expression of sub- 
limity or intense emotion the oc- 
tosyllabic verse is scarcely so apt; 
and in striving to do justice to 
the tragic grandeur of the second 
book, the passionate despair of the 
fourth, and the elevated majesty 
of the sixth, or even the splendid 
rhetoric of Juno and Turnus in the 
tenth and eleventh, Prof. Coning- 
ton must often “have been made 
sensible,” as he says in his preface, 
“of the profound difference be- 
tween the poetry of Scott and the 
poetry of Virgil.” In the battle- 
scenes, however, he takes his full re- 
venge, and in his nimble-footed verse 
Turnus falls on with a fire and fury, 
or swift Camilla scours the plain 
with a grace and lightness, which 
most of his competitors toil after 
in vain. And in rendering those 
epigrammatic turns of phrase of 
which the ned is full, and which 
are so characteristic a feature of 
Virgil's style, we know of no version 
which surpasses his. Take such 
examples as these : 


* Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem "’ : 


“ No safety can the vanquished find 
Till hope of safety be resigned ”’ ; 


** Mixtoque insania luctu 
Et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus ”* 


“ A warrior’s pride, a father’s pain, 
In mingled madness glow ”’ ; 


“Sed neque currentem se nec cognoscit euntem 
Tollentemve manu saxumque immane moven- 
tem’ 
(how well in the heavy move- 
ment of the last line the sound 
echoes the sense !—a beauty which 
the translator certainly misses) : 
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“ Running, he knew not that he ran: 
Nor, throwing, that he threw ” ; 
the description of Turnus’ horses 
in book xii. : 
“* Qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus auras ” : 
“To match the whiteness of the snow, 
The swiftness of the breeze ”’ ; 
or Corceebus’ appeal to his com- 
rades in book ii. : 
** Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?” 
“Who questions, when with foes we deal, 
If craft or courage guides the steel?” 
Have we not here all needful 
fidelity united to the air of genuine 
poetry? Compare Mr. Cranch’s 
versions of the first and last of these 
examples : 
** The only safety of the vanquished is 
To hope for none”’ ; 
and 
“ Whether we make use 
Of stratagem or valor who inquires 
In dealing with an enemy ?” 
If AZneas and Coreebus had ha- 
rangued their fellow-Trojans in 
this wise, we doubt if they would 
have helped them so gallantly to 
make some of the finest poetry in 
the 4ineid. ‘There is no trumpet 
in such lines as these. 
Nevertheless, in spite of many sus- 
picious flavors of prose in his ver- 
sion, Mr. Cranch, we suppose, is to 
becalled a poet. The Boston muses 
are liberal to their votaries, and do 
not ask that a man shall be Shak- 
spere or Milton before crowning 
him with all their laurels. At least, 
we may fairly say that he is a gen- 
tleman of accomplishments and— 
we should be tempted to add cul- 
ture, the proper term, we believe, 
for a person “in society” who 
knows all the things that are pro- 
per for “persons in society” to 
know, were it not that glib dilet- 
tanteism and newspaper sciolists 
have well-nigh sent that much- 
abused word into the Coventry 
of cant. Mr. Cranch is, moreover, 
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a writer of much poetic taste and 
no little poetic faculty, as he has 
shown in many pleasant essays in 
many varieties of metre. Among 
the kinds of metre which he can 
write, however, his version of the 
“@neid has not convinced us that 
blank-verse is included; or, to put 
it more agreeably, if not more just- 
ly, we are not persuaded that the 
kind of blank-verse he writes is 
best fitted to do justice to Virgil. 
So much we are led to say, be- 
cause in his preface Mr. Cranch 
hints that only a poet can or should 
attempt to translate the Zeid, and 
asserts that only in blank-verse can 
it be fitly translated at all. Into 
that interminable controversy as to 
whether any but a poet can trans- 
late a poet, or whether rhyme is a 
curb or a spur, a help or a hin- 
drance, to the judicious translator 
who knows how to follow its in- 
spiration, we do not propose to 
enter. But Mr. Cranch, in declar- 
ing against the rhymed couplet of 
Dryden and his followers, delivers 
himself in a way which to us seems 
to imply a curious misconception 
of Virgil’s manner, and leads us to 
anticipate on the threshold one of 
the points in which Mr. Cranch’s 
version most strikingly fails. “The 
incessantly-recurrent rhyme,” he 
says, “ gives an appearance of anti- 
thesis which disturbs the very sim- 
plicity and directness of the ori- 
ginal.” Adjectives are apt to be 
used somewhat vaguely—or, as our 
Western friends would say in their 
delightful, breezy idiom, “to be 
slung about with a looseness ”"—in 
speaking of the style of ancient 
writers, of which so few of us nowa- 
days know enough to be justified in 
speaking at all. We have no dé- 
sire to meddle more than is need- 
ful with these dangerous epithets, 
double-edged weapons as they are. 
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But unless we have read Virgil of Augustus, in many points, was 
quite amiss, he is especially fond strikingly like that of Louis XIV. 
of antithesis, which Mr, Cranch in France and of Charles II. or, 
seems to think he is not; and he still closer, of Queen Anne in Eng- 
is not especially simple or direct, land, as has been more than once 
which Mr. Cranch seems to think pointed out. Sainte-Beuve, with his 
he is. Not that he cannot be, as usual insight, has seized upon this 
in truth he often is, both simple resemblance to explain why Virgil, 
and direct; but that simplicity and in the account of the shipwreck in 
directness are not the features of the first book (vv. 81 seg.), which 
his style which we should select to is an ingenious cento from the 
characterize it, as we should select J/iad and Odyssey, should have 
them, for example, to characterize dropped two of Homer's most strik- 
the style of Homer. Whatever ing similes: that the pilot, struck 
simplicity Virgil has belongs, we by the falling mast, ‘went over- 
think, to the general conception board “like a diver,” and that the 
and conduct of his story, by no scattered swimmers—rari nantes in 
means to the manner of his telling gurgite vasto—were borne like sea- 
it, to the general quality of his birds on the wave. Virgil omits 
thought or style. What directness these images, says the French critic, 
he has belongs to the general move- just because they are so salient, so 
ment of his verse and the necessi- life-like, so frank and real. “Com- 
ties of epic composition, and is in parisons of that sort the age of 
spite of a tendency to dwell curi- Augustus, like the age of Louis 
ously on incidents not in the track XIV., rather eschewed. They were 
of his narrative, to turn, as it were, by no means to the taste of French- 
from his epic path and linger over men in the days of Saint-Evremond 
wayside flowers of rhetoric or sen- and Segrais (I use extreme terms 
timent—a tendency illustrated by purposely)—men of society, of the 
that subtlety of allusion which all drawing-room, nice scholars who 
his critics have remarked, and the had been often in the Hotel Ram- 
habit of hinting at two or three bouillet but little at sea, and to 
modes of expression while employ- whom divers and sea-birds were 
ing one. These characteristics of unfamiliar sights. The Frenchman 
his poetry would naturally have re- of that time preferred general de- 
sulted from the quality of his gen- scriptions to images too minutely 
jus—the genius of taste the Abbé particularized, and_so, too, in a mea- 
Delille calls it; he was the firstofthe sure, did the Roman of the time 
racinien poets, says Sainte-Beuve *— of Augustus and the circle of Mz- 
and the character of his time. The cenas. Mecenas is not so far, 
age he wrote for was one of ex- either in taste or philosophy, from 
treme literary and social refine- Saint-Evremond.” 
ment, of keen philosophical specu- With some reservations, much the 
lation; the Latin he wrote in was same thing applies to the ages of 
already a literary language—as Dryden and of Pope—to Pope’s 
much so as the French of Racine age and to Pope himself more 


or the English of Pope. The age strictly, perhaps, than to Dryden or 
his time ; so that one is half inclin- 
* Cf. what Joubert says of Racine: that “hisge- ed to think it a caprice of literary 


nius, too, lay in his taste,” and that he is * the ‘ 
Virgil of the ignorant.” , destiny that Pope should have been 
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set to translate Homer, and Dryden 
Virgil, rather than the reverse. 
Not that the result would have been 
a better Homer, if we may judge 
from Dryden’s sample work in the 
first book of the Jihad ; a better 
Homer than Pope’s was perhaps 
not to be looked for in an age 
which in its poetry thought it fine 
to call a spade—about which it was 
apt to be only too plain-spoken in 
free fireside prose—an agricultural 
implement, and the bucolic person 
who wielded it a swain. Pope’s fa- 
mous ironical essay in the Guardian 
on his own and Ambrose Phillips’ 
pastorals is a curious illustration of 
the then passion for putting Nature 
into hoops and periwig. . Phillips, 
in a dim, blundering way, is nearer 
right with his Cecilias and Rogers, 
who talk at least like ploughmen 
and milkmaids, than Pope with his 
gentle Delias and sprightly Sylvias, 
who converse like masquerading 
duchesses ; but as all the world hap- 
pened to be masquerading, the 
laugh was with Pope. 

Yet, as between the Greek and 
Roman poet, it should seem that the 
former ought to have been more 
congenial to Dryden, and the latter 
to Pope. In many of the points 
where Pope was farthest from Ho- 
mer he was nearest to Virgil—not 
least in his love of antithesis, his epi- 
gram and point, his brilliant rhetoric, 
the studied elegance, nay, the arti- 
fice, of his style. Even in his most 
didactic vein he would scarcely 
have been so far from Virgil as in 
his most epic strain he was from 
Homer. Virgil is not averse toa 
bit of serMonizing sub rosa; he 
writes with a moral; his Atneas is 
a sort of fighting parson born before 
his time. One cannot help feeling, 
too, in his most impassioned mo- 
ments, that he is writing with his 
eye on his style, as Pope always is, 
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as we can never fancy Homer do- 
ing. Is the rhetorical artifice any 
less plain in 


**O dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti’’ 
than in 

** Daphne, our grief, our glory, now no more"’ ? 
Is the antithesis less pointed in 

** Qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus auras ”’ 
than in 


** Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind’’? 


There are hardly more lines of the 
kind in Pope than in the Zeid. 

When, therefore, Mr. Cranch tells 
us that he has taken blank-verse 
rather than the rhymed couplet in 
order to avoid the appearance of 
antithesis, and to secure the clear 
simplicity and directness of his 
original, he shows us where to look 
for some of his failures. His sim- 
plicity is too often baldness, his di- 
rectness not seldom prose, and to 
the pointedness of the Latin he 
does much less than ample justice. 
His blank-verse seems to us mono- 
tonous in its modulation and is not 
always correct. Lines like the fol- 
lowing occur too often : 

** Thou seekest counsel, gracious sovercign, 

In matters which to none of us are dark 

Nor needing our voices, All must own 

‘They know what best concerns the public good, 

Yet hesitate to speak.” 

Indeed, we must confess that 
we are at a loss to know what 
Mr. Cranch means by saying: “I 
am far from pretending that my 
versification may not frequently 
fail to convey the movement of the 
Latin lines to the ear of those to 
whom they are familiar.” If he 
means that his versification often, 
or even sometimes, or at all, con- 
veys the movement of the Latin 
lines to his own ear, then his ear 
must be as curiously constructed 
as the “arrected ears” he bestows 
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on 4Eneas in the famous shepherd 
simile in the second book.* 

But it is ungracious to linger on 
faults which we have only dwelt on 
because they seemed to flow from 
what we must take to be a mis- 
conception on the part of Mr. 
Cranch of the true spirit of his au- 
thor. His version has certainly the 
merit of fidelity to the sense of the 
original, though this, it seems to us, 
is sometimes bought by a sacrifice 
of the spirit. His verse is, for the 
most part, what he claims it to 
be, smooth, flowing, and compact, 
though it does not recall to us, as to 
him, the best models of blank-verse, 
and he does not sin, as one other of 
our translators does, against that 
“supreme elegance” which is Vir- 
gil’s chief fascination. We find him 
best in the least essentially poetic 
passages, which is, perhaps, not so 
bad a sign as it appears. The 
speech of Juno in the tenth book is 
no unfavorable specimen of his 
best style : 


“ ... Then, stung with rage, 
The royal Juno spake : ‘ Wherefore dost thou 
Force me to break my silence deep, and thus 
Proclaim in words my secret sorrow? Who 
Of mortals or of gods ever constrained 
#Eneas to pursue these wars, and face 
The Latian monarch as an enemy? 
Led by the fates, he came to Italy ; 
Be it so: Cassandra’s raving prophecies 
Impelled him. Was it we who counselled him 
To leave his camp and to the winds commit 
His life? or to a boy entrust his life 
And the chief conduct of the war? or seek 
A Tuscan league? or stir up tribes at peace ? 
What gods, what unrelenting power of mine, 
Compelled him to this fraud? What part in this 
Had Juno or had Iris, sent from heaven? 
A great indignity it is, forsooth, 
That the Italians should surround with flames 
Your new and rising Troy, and that their chief, 
‘Turnus, should on his native land maintain 
His own, whose ancestor Pilumnus was, 
Whose mother was the nymph Venetia. 
What is it for the Trojans to assail 
The Latins with their firebrands, and subdue 
The alien fields and bear away their spoils ? 
Choose their wives’ fathers, and our plighted brides 


*“ And stand and listen with arrected ears '’— 
atque arrectis auribus adsto. We may add that 
to our mind Simmons’ version of this simile, which 
we regret not to have space to quote, is one of the 
very best. 
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Tear from our breasts? sue with their hands for 
peace, 

Yet hang up arms upon their ships? Thy power 

May rescue Aineas from the Greeks, and show 

In place of a live man an empty cloud ; 

Or change his ships into so many nymphs. 

Is it a crime for us to have helped somewhat 

The Rutuli against him? Ignorant 

And absent, as thou sayst, Aineas is ; 

Absent and ignorant, then, let him be. 

Thou hast thy Paphos, thy Idalium too, 

And lofty seat Cythera. Why, then, try 

These rugged hearts, a city big with tears ? 

Do we attempt to overturn your loose, 

Unstable Phrygian state? Is it we or he 

Who exposed the wretched Trojans to the Greeks ? 

Who was the cause that Eurupe rose in arms 

With Asia, or who broke an ancient league 

By a perfidious theft? Did I command 

When the Dardanian adulterer 

Did violence to Sparta? Or did I 

Supply him weapons and foment the war 

By lust? Thou shouldst have then had fear for 
those 

Upon thy side ; but now too late thou bring’st 

Idle reproaches and unjust complaints.’’ 


In rendering the phrase /fovive 
cupidine bello (“ or battles flame with 
passion fanned,” says Conington) 
Delille has a characteristic touch 
almost worthy of Segrais: 


** Me vit-on allumer, pour embraser les terres 
Au flambeau de 1 amour les torches de la guerre.”’ 


In the speech of Turnus in the 
eleventh book the Trojans become 
“ brigands ” and “barbarous assas- 
sins,” quite as if the Rutuli chief 
were a deputy of the Left Centre 
addressing his friends on the Right. 
If the good abbé had written a 
few years later he would no doubt 
have made them Communists. But 
his speech of Juno, though rather 
free, has many fine touches; and, in- 
deed, the French seems to hit off 
the women’s part of the £uneid 
better than our English. Thus, the 
dumb rage with which Juno must 
have listened to Venus is well hint- 
ed in the line, 


* Junon muette écoute auprés de son époux,” 


though it is by no means so literal 
as Cranch’s. 

Of the three translators of Vir- 
gil we are now considering, Mr. 
Morris certainly brought to his 
task the greatest natural and ac- 
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quired gifts. Nay, had we been 
asked from the ranks of living Eng- 
lish writers to pick out the one 
who could give us Virgil most fitly, 
with least loss of majesty or beauty, 
in an English dress, we think we 
should have named the author of 
Jason and the Larthly Paradise. 
For Mr. Morris is not only a poet— 
a poet of very nearly the first order ; 
whereas Mr. Cranch, we are con- 
strained to say in the teeth of the 
Boston muses, is hardly more than 
a poet by brevet—he is also a clas- 
sical scholar who, in point of gene- 
ral acquirements at least, is a rival 
whom even Prof. Conington would 
respect. Since the time of Dryden, 
and not excepting him, we know of 
no English poet—unless, perhaps, 
Pope and the present laureate— 
whose natural genius should seem 
to have fitted him so well as Mr. 
Morris to interpret the neid. 
His own poetry shows many of the 
most distinctive qualities of Virgil’s 
verse: its elegance, its pathos, its 
pregnant allusiveness, above all the 
pensive grace, the under-note of 
tender sadness, that runs through 
all the strain of the 4neid, the 
underlying motif of its theme. 
And though the form of narrative 
verse, in which Mr. Morris has 
chiefly exercised his powers, is 
sufficiently remote in tone and 
spirit from the tone and _ spirit 
of epic narrative, yet here and 
there, as in passages of Jason and 
of the Lovers of Gudrun, he has 
come as near to striking the true 
epic note as any modern poet we 
recall, unless it be Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in his admirable and touch- 
ing fragment of Sohrab and Rustum. 
Add to this his minute and well- 
digested knowledge of classic my- 
thology and legend, and his rare 
mastery of the Saxon and Romance 
elements of the language, in which 
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so much of its tear-compelling 
power resides—what Joubert might 
have called /es entrailles des mots— 
his possession of the secret, so 
hard to learn, of the sweetness of 
short and simple words,* and we 
had every reason to expect from 
Mr. Morris a version of the neid 
which should be in the highest 
degree original, elegant, and fresh, 
which should even take rank as 
the best English translation of Vir- 
gil’s poem that had yet appeared. 
‘That pre-eminence, indeed, has by 
many English critics been assigned 
to it; but to their verdict we can- 
not assent. 

Fresh and original this version 
certainly is; for it is altogether un- 
like any that has preceded it, in 
conception, in method, intreatment, 
we might almost say in metre, 
since Mr. Morris’ long Alexan- 
drines are, in metrical effect, no 
more the Alexandrines of Phaer 
than those of Chapman. Elegant 
it is, too, so far as regards artistic 
workmanship and finish ; that every- 
thing that Mr. Morris sets his hand 
to is sure to have. But it is not 
the elegance of Virgil; it is not 
even the elegance of the LZarthly 
Paradise. The final grace of pro- 
portion and fitness it has not, and 
in spite of many and singular beau- 
ties—of beauties which scarcely any 
living English writer that we know 
of, except Mr. Morris, could give 
us—it is not to us, upon the whole, 
a satisfactory version. Nay, it is 
most unsatisfactory, and it is so 
because of the two qualities which 
should otherwise have made its 
chief charm—its freshness and its 
originality; because to the attain- 
ment of these Mr. Morris seems to 
us to have sacrificed the most im- 

* Dr. Johnson never learned it. “ His heroic 
lines,” he said of Cowley, **are often formed of 


monosyllables ; but yet they are often sweet and 
sonorous.”” 
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portant quality of all in a transla- 
tion—fidelity to the spirit of his 
author. 

We need go no farther than the 
title-page to read the story of his 
design and, as we incline to hold, 
his failure. “ The neids of Vir- 
gil done into English verse ” is what 
he offers us, and the affectation of 
the title runs through the perform- 
ance and mars it. If from the re- 
sult we may derive the intent, Mr. 
Morris set out to produce such a 
version of the 4neid as might have 
been written anywhere between the 
time of Chaucer and Phaer, had 
any poet then lived who joined to 
the simplicity and freshness of his 
own age the culture and self-con- 
sciousness of ours. At least, this 
is the only way we can account for 
Mr. Morris’ choice of the peculiar 
style in which he has seen fit to 
couch, we might almost say to 
smother, his version—a style which 
is not, indeed, the style of Chaucer, 
or of Phaer, or of Chapman (to 
whom it has been rashly referred 
by an English critic in the Satur- 
day Review), or, for the matter of 
that, of any other English author 
we are acquainted with, living or 
dead; but which is nevertheless 
plainly inspired by the same effort 
in the direction of medizevalism 
and the earlier manner that has 
borne such pleasant fruit in the 
author’s former productions. But 
the effort is here carried, it seems 
to us, to “a wasteful and ridiculous 
excess,” and is, besides, quite out of 
place in a translation where the 
writer is not free to form his own 
manner, but is bound to the manner 
of his original; unless, indeed, Mr. 
Morris finds in the style of Virgil 
the same effect of quaintness and 
antiquity which he has striven but 
too successfully to give his transla- 
tion, and that he is too good a 
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scholar to permit us to believe. 
Virgil’s style was that of his age, 
and his unfrequent archaisms, such 
as faxo for fecero, aulai for aula, 
and the like, can scarcely have pro- 
duced on the reader of the Augus- 
tan era any stronger impression of 
quaintness than such poetical forms 
as “spake” and “drave” and 
“brake” produce on us when we 
meet them in English poetry to- 
day. We must, therefore, assume 
that Mr. Morris aimed at some 
such reproduction of the literary 
manner of a past age as Thackeray 
gives us in Esmond, or Balzac, with 
still greater ingenuity but much 
worse art, in the Contes Drolatiques. 
This, and a resolve to use only 
Saxon words as far as possible—a 
right idea in the main, perhaps, for 
translation from the Latin, certainly 
a most interesting and instructive 
one—and (a less useful idea) to say 
nothing in the common way which 
could at all be said out of the com- 
mon, seem to have been his con- 
trolling influences. To these he 
has subordinated all else but verbal 
fidelity, and the result is a queer 
composite production of a strong 
medieval flavor—a romanticized 
A4ineid which one of the seekers 
after the Zarthly Paradise might 
have told his comrades 


** Under the lime-trees’ shade 
By some sweet stream that knows not of the sea,”’ 


but which, except for fidelity to its 
meaning, seems to us hardly nearer 
being Virgil’s neid than Pope's 


Iliad was to being Homer’s. Close 
it certainly is; we may say mar- 
vellously close. Indeed, so far as 
we have been able to collate, it 
surpasses in this respect all pre- 
vious rhymed versions, even Con- 
ington’s, and falls but little below 
any of those in blank-verse. Not 
only does it render the Latin line 
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for line—no trifling task, even for 
the Alexandrine, with its unvary- 
ing fourteen syllables against the 
average fifteen of the hexameter 
—but not seldom word for word. 
Moreover, notwithstanding its ex- 
actness, it reads as smoothly and as 
spiritedly as an original poew; it is 
everywhere set off with those ver- 
bal graces of which Mr. Morris is 
a master, and the metre, which has 
many merits for the purpose, is 
throughout handled with admirable 
skill. Wherein and how, then, 
does it fail of giving us Virgil ? 
Because, we answer, not only is 
Virgil’s tone—his coloring, his lo- 
cal atmosphere—conspicuously ab- 
sent from Mr. Morris’ translation, 
not only is the tone of the latter as 
unlike the tone of the neid as 
can well be, but it is even carefully, 
studiously,nay, laboriously, removed 
from it. It may be taken as a rule 


in translation that any word is out 


of plece which violently disturbs 
the associations that belong to the 
original, the train of ideas raised 
by the original in the reader's mind. 
For instance, when Mr. Theodore 
Martin makes use of the word 
“madrigal” in his translation of 
the Carmen Amebeum of Horace, 
we somehow feel that he has struck 
a false note; we are sensible of a 
discord. The word to the English 
reader brings up associations wholly 
foreign to Horace and his time, 
turns the thoughts of the English 
reader into a widely different track, 
and dispels the Horatian effect. 
Mr. Morris not only does this in 
single words, but his very design is 
based on doing it as often as he 
can; his entire vocabulary is care- 
fully selected with a view to doing 
it uniformly throughout his work. 
From the stately towers of Ilium, 
city of the gods, the arces Perga- 
mca and incluta bellomenia Dardan- 
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idum ; from the splendid temples of 
Carthage; from the fertile plains of 
Hesperia, the royal city of Lauren- 
tum, and the mighty hundred-pil- 
lared palace of Picus; from the 
Ausonian battle-fields, ringing with 
the clatter of chariots, the clang of 
sword on helm and spear on buck- 
ler, the shouts and shocks of the 
contending heroes—-from all the 
scenes and characters so familiar 
to us in the Virgilian story, Mr. 
Morris ushers us into a strange, 
remote, wild Westland, where all 
the famous doings we thought we 
knew so well are transformed in 
the most grotesque fashion. It is 
a land of “steads” and “ firths,” 
of “meres” and “leas ” and “fells,”’ 
he takes us into, inhabited not by 
a people but by “a folk,” who are 
not named but “hight”; who dwell 
in “garths ” and “ burgs” and wor- 
ship “very godheads” in “ fanes” ; 
who never by any chance go any- 
where, buteither “ wend” or “ fare” 
when they are not engaged in 
“ flitting "—a mysterious kind of 
locomotion which they sometimes 
achieve by means of “ wains "— 
and who hold .converse 
themselves not in words but in 
“speech-lore,” which they at 
times condescend to speak, but very 
much prefer, when the rhyme will 
give them the ghost of a chance, 
“to waft” through “tooth-hedge ” 
(ore locutus). In this mysterious 
region are neither times nor num- 
bers, but only “ tales ” and “ tides ”; 
what would be mere tillers of the 
soil (agricole) in Virgil are here be- 
come “acre-biders ” or “ field-folk,”’ 
who for cattle have “ merry, whole- 
some herds of neat” (/eta boum ar- 
menta), and for horses “war-threat- 
ening herd-beasts.” Here things 
are rarely carried, but, like the 
“ speech-lore ” above spoken of, are 
“wafted ” whenever humanly possi- 


among 
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ble, and are never done or made when 
they can by any means be “ dight.” 
Here we are puzzled to recognize 
our old friends, the Muses, under 
the disguise of “Song-maids ” ; we 
fairly cut those amiable sisters, 
the Furies, when they are introduced 
‘to us as the “ Well-willers’’; and 
of the heroes who roar and ruffle 
so gallantly through the battle- 
fields of the 4neid we have scarce- 
ly a glimpse, but instead a “tale” 
of “lads of war,” “ begirded ” with 
“ war-gear ”’ and led by “ Dukes of 
man,” who are for ever fallingon and 
smiting or being smitten bya “sort 
of fellows” dight in “ war-weeds,” 
who fare around ir “ war-wains and 
“deal out iron-bane ” (dant funera 
ferro) with “shot-spears” or “ wea- 
pon-smiths” and “wound-smiths ” in- 
stead of simple javelins and swords. 
Following Mr. Morris’ lead, in 
short, we find ourselves in a land 
where Virgil would be as much at 
home as he would in Asgard or 
Valhalla, or as the hero Beowulf 
might be in Elysium. It is a plea- 
sant land enough in its way, and 
the folk are entertaining folk, but 
we feel that we have left the 4ncid 
behind us. 

It is far from our wish or aim to 
set Mr. Morris’ work in an un- 
worthy or ridiculous light. Our 
respect for him is too great, our 
admiration too sincere, to treat any 
performance of his lightly. But 
some such impression as that we 
have given above is the chief one 
left on our mind by reading his 
Aineids. We are no longer in Italy 
but in Norseland, or, if in Italy, an 
Italy after the Gothic irruption ; 
fEneas and Turnus, Pallas and 
Lausus, fortisgque Gygas fortisque 
Cloanthus, are no longer ‘Trojans 
or Rutules, but Norse jarls and vi- 
kings. ‘They bear their Latin 
names, but that is all that is Latin 
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about them: the hand is the hand 
of Esau, but the voice is the voice 
of Jacob. What associations con- 
nect themselves in the mind of the 
English reader with such words as 
“garth ” and “burg” and “ firth” ? 
Are they not as unlike as possible 
to any that belong to Virgil? Do 
they not disturb and trouble, even 
totally obscure, the effect the Eng- 
lish reader habitually derives from 
Virgil—these incongruous words 
dropped into the clear current of 
the poet’s manner—as a stone flung 
into a limpid pool may trouble and 
obscure it? What is there in com- 
mon between Morris’ “lads of war 
in vain beleaguered” and Virgil’s 
nequidguam obsessa juventus ?—be- 
tween Morris’ “very Duke of 
man” and Virgil’s ipsis ductoribus ? 
(v. 249). What impression is the 
English reader apt to get from 
phrases like “ flitting by in wain ’’? 
It is certainly not that of a hero 
rushing to battle, but, if any—and 
we are not sure that upon our own 
mind any very tangible impression 
is left at all—rather of a bucolic 
ghost disappearing somewhere in a 
spectral hay-cart. To say Car- 
thage is to be “ Lady of all lands” 
is surely to produce an _ utterly 
different effect from that of dea 
gentibus esse (i. 17); and they must 
have shrewder eyes than ours who 
can find in such lines as 


“Lo! what was there to heave aloft in fashioning 
of Rome,” 


or 


* Those fed on good hap all things may because 
they deem they may,” 


anything more than the shell of 
Virgil’s 

** Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem *’ 
or, 


** Hos successus alit ; possunt quia posse videntur,” 


where the pretence of verbal 
fidelity only makes the verbal af- 
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fectation more annoyingly weak. 
These ever-recurring eccentricities 
of phrase tease the reader and 
spoil half his enjoyment. In a 
translator whose daily speech was 
of “ trowing ” instead of “ trusting,” 
of “tale” for number or “sort” 
for company, of “ wending” and 
“wafting,” and “folk” in the sin- 
gular, and who used “very” ra- 
ther profusely, and on slight pro- 
vocation, as an adjective, and 
“feared” and “learned” as tran- 
sitive verbs, and agreed with some 
modern great men in thinking 
grammar generally a bore, such 
lines as 

“© Palinure, that ¢rowed the skies and soft seas 

overmuch ’*; 
> These tidings hard for us to row unto our ears doe 
win’’; 


** In all thou needest toil herein, from me the deed 
should wend”; 


“A hundred more, and youths withal of age and 
tale the same "’; . 


‘** There with his hand he maketh sign and mighty 
speech he wa/ts"’; 


‘* From the open gates another sort is come "; 


** And her much /o/é of Latin land were fain enow 
to wed"; 


“* Hard strive the /o/é in smiting sea, and oar-blades 
brush the main ’’; 


* The straits besprent with many a /o/é"’; 


** To Helenus his very thrall me very ¢/rad/ gave 
o’er”’; 


** So with their weapons every show of very fight 
they stir’’; 

** But’ Jearn me now who fain the sooth would 
wot”; 

** About me senseless, throughly feared with mar- 
vels grim and great ”’; 


* And many a saying furthermore of God-loved seers 
of old 
Fears her with dreadful memones "’; 


** Nor was He worser than himself in such a pinch 
bestead ’” 


—such lines in a translator to 
whom this dialect was still a living 
language would not seem unnatu- 
ral. They would be simply the 
expression of the effect made by 
Virgil on the mind of that age, and 
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so far, since every age has its 
own idiom, they would not necessa- 
rily be un-Virgilian ‘at all. 

such extraordinary phrases as 


Even 


i *“*Anash... 
Round which, sore smitten by the steel, the acre- 
biders throng, 
And strive in speeding of the axe,” 
for 


; * Ornum 
Cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
Eruere agricole certatim "’; 


or 
4 **When Jove, a-looking down 
From highest lift on sail-skimmed sea, and lands 
that round it lie, 


And shores and many folk about in topmost burg of 
sky, 
Stood still,” 
for 
~ ‘*Cum Jupiter, ethere summo 
Despiciens mare velivolam terrasque jacentes 
Litoraque et latos populos, sic vertice cceli 
Constitit "; 
or 


“ An ancient mighty rock, indeed, which lay upon 
the lea, 


Set for a landmark, judge and end of acre-strife 
to be,” 


for 


“ Saxum antiqaum, ingens, campo quod forte jace- 
bat, 


Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis “; 
or, 


** No footstrife but the arméd hand must doom be- 
twixt us twain,” 


for 


“Non cursu, certandum sxvis est comminus ar- 
: ” 
mis 


—such phrases as these, if to any 
translator at any time they could 
have seemed a natural way of say- 
ing things, would not then, in such 
a translator’s version, have struck 
us with more than the passing and 
not unpleasant sense of quaintness 
which is part of the charm we find 
in the diction of a past age when 
used by its lawful owners. But 
when a poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury sacrilegiously invades the 
tomb and seizes upon this cast- 
off and moth-eaten verbal bravery 
of buried ages to bedeck himself 
withal, it is much as if he should 
come to make his bow in a modern 
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drawing-room arrayed in the con- 
ventional dress-coat, Elizabethan 
ruff and trunks, Wellington boots, 
and a Vandyke hat. The novelty 
might please for a moment, but 
the incongruity must offend in the 
end. In the very time which Mr. 
Morris so much admires they 
knew this to be false art. “ That 
same framing of his stile to an old 
rusticke language,” says Sir Philip 
Sidney in his Afpologte for Poesie, 
speaking of Zhe Shepherd's Calen- 
dar, “I dare not alowe, since nei- 
ther Theocritus in Greeke, Virgile 
in Latin, nor Sannazar in Italian 
did affect it.” 

Still worse is it when our ama- 
teur of second-hand finery, the 
bric-a-brac of 
such a poet as Virgil—Virgil, whose 
name is a synonym for supreme, 
for perfect elegance, whose “ taste 
was his genius”—as a lay figure 
to drape with these shreds and tat- 
ters of an obsolete, fantastic ver- 
biage, “mouldy-dull as Eld her- 
self’”-—to quote and illustrate at 
once from Mr. Morris *—and smell- 
ing of the grave. This persistence 
in going out of the way to hunt for 
archaisms at once—to repeat a 
word which best hits our own feel- 
ing—teases the reader and dis- 
tracts him. We seem to feel Mr. 
Morris amiably tugging our coat- 
sleeve at every turn to point out 
this or that fresh eccentricity of 
language. We fancy we see him 
chuckling and rubbing his hands 
gleefully here and there over the 
discovery of some more than usu- 
ally exasperating way of violat- 
ing the usages of modern speech. 
So vexed and harassed, it is impos- 
sible to get much taste of the 
Aineid ; through this word-jug- 


* “ Eld the mouldy-dull, and empty of all sooth,” 
is Mr. Morris’ equivalent for “ verigue effeta se- 
werctus,’” AEN. Vii. 430 
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glery we catch such glimpses of it 
as of the painted scene a conjurer 
has set behind him to throw his 
tricks into relief. 

Of a piece with this laborious 
renaissance of a forgotten tongue 
are the studied mispronunciations, 
such as Ainéas for Ain€as and Era- 
to for Erato: 


** Sodid the Father Ainéas, with all at stretch to 
hear”; 


To aid, Erato, while I tell what kings, what decd- 
ful tide” ; 


the false rhymes, such as “ wrath” 
and “forth,” “poured” and 
“abroad,” “abroad” and “re- 
ward,” which might be forgiven 
to the stress of so long and diffi- 


language, select# cult a task had we not such reason 


for suspecting them to be intention- 
al; the occasional use of phrases 
familiar, even low, and totally at va- 
riance with Virgil’s lofty and culti- 
vated style, such as “ gobbets of the 
men” for frusta, iii. 632; “ Phry- 
gian fellows” (P&Arygit comites); 
“those Teucrian fellows”; “the 
other lads” for juventus; “ but as 
they gave and took in talk” (hae vice 
sermonum) ; “he spake and footed it 
afore ” (dixit et ante tulit gressum) ; 
“unlearned Afneas fell aquake” 
(Horruit inscius .4neas)— 
surely a most undignified proceed- 
ing for a hero; “so east and west 
he called to him, and spake such 
words to tell” (dehine talia fatur)— 
the list is long, scarce a page but 
would swell it; or the compound 
epithets which Mr. Morris—herein, 
no doubt, taking his cue from 
Chapman, but not so happily or 
with such good reason—has coined 
profusely. “In the Augustan 
poets,” says Prof. Conington, “com- 
pound epithets are chiefly conspi- 
cuous by their absence, and a trans- 
lator of an Augustan poet ought 
not to suffer them to be too promi- 
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nent a feature of his style.” This 
assertion must be qualified with 
regard to Virgil, who, in imitation 
of his model, Homer, and in obedi- 
ence, perhaps, to a supposed law 
of epic composition, has too many 
compounds to permit it to pass un- 
challenged—such, for instance, as 
armisonus (Palladis armisone— Pal- 
las of the weapon-din ”), velivolus 
(“ sail-skimmed”), legifer (legifere 
Cereri—“ Ceres wise of law”), detifer 
(“deadly”), cadicolus (“ heaven-abi- 
der ”), daniger (“woolly”), noctivagus 
(“nightly-straying ”), and the like. 
Yet, not content to render these by 
English compounds even where it 
is not always expedient—since the 
compound form in our own lan- 
guage will often, from its strange- 
ness in a familiar tongue, seem 
strained and awkward, where in 
the less familiar Latin it seems 


only natural and elegant *—Mr. 
Morris has introduced many other 


compounds of his own invention 
for which there is no authority in 
Virgil at all, which in many in- 
stances are digcordant with his style 
and not seldom downright grotes- 
que—such combinations as “ hot- 
heart” for ardens, or “cold-hand 
in the war ” ( frigidus bello), or even 
“ fate-wise,” “ weapon-won,” “ war- 
lord,” “battle-lord,” “air-high,” 
“star-smiting,” “outland-wrought,” 
“ heaven-abider ” (ca/icolus), “ like- 
aged,” “ goddess-led,” etc., which 
meet us at every turn. And what 
are we to say of such inventions as 
“murder-wolf,” “ death-stealth ” 
(“on death-stealth onward the 


* Mr. Matthew Arnold’s remark to a like effect 
in his admirable essay on translating Homer was 
curiously anticipated by Tickell in the preface to 
his (or Addison’s) version of the first book of 
the J/:ad, where he says the double epithets of the 
lliad, “‘though clegaat and sonorous in the 
Greek, become either unintelligible, unmusical, or 
burlesque in English.” He adds: “I cannot but 
observe that Virgil, that sunge in a much 
more capable of position than ours, hath often 
conformed to this rule.” 
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Trojan went "—Aic furto fervidus 
instat), “ dreaming-tide ” for somnus, 
“war-Turnus,” “ weapon-great,” 
“helpless-fain” for meguidguam 
avidus, “hero-gathered stone” 
(lapis ipsi viri), “anger-seas,” 
“ wounding-craft,” “ bit-befoam- 
ing,” “speech-masters,” or those 
others, if possible still more ex- 
traordinary, already mentioned, 
““weapon-smith,” “ wound-smith,” 
** tooth-hedge ” ? These, and 
scores of other such we have 
marked for notice, are surely as lit- 
tle like Virgil as they are like any 
English that is spoken to-day; and 
they are scarcely less potent than 
Mr. Morris’ archaisms in dis- 
turbing and altering the Virgilian 
tone. Of a like effect are the 
quaint and unconsequential trans- 
lations now and then of Latin 
names—as of Muse into “Song- 
maids,” Zumenides into ‘“ Well- 
willers,’’ Avernus into “ Fowlless,” 
and so on—whereby for a perfectly 
familiar and intelligible term of 
the Latin is substituted in the 
English a grotesque and puzzling 
word, and which again stops the 
current of the story until the 
reader can readjust his mind to 
the novel ideas it awakes. The 
most unclassical of readers has 
his notions formed of the Muses 
and the Furies, at least, if not of 
the Eumenides; but of these Song- 
maids—who might as well be milk- 
maids—and of these Well-willers— 
who rather suggest well-diggers—he 
must form a new notion as he reads. 
And one might add, at the risk of 
seeming to split hairs, that in thus 
translating the word Lumenides we 
lose much of the effect of that eu- 
phemism with which the Greeks, 
like all strongly imaginative peoples, 
sought to keep disagreeable sub- 
jects at arm’s length—the form tz 
maeiv, as a synonym for dying, is 
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exactly paralleled by the Irish 
phrase “suffered,” applied to an 
executed rebel—or perhaps to 
ward off the wrath of these ticklish 
neighbors, as Celtic races, again, 
dre in the habit of calling fairies 
“the good people.” A more sub- 
stantial objection is that Mr. Mor- 
ris seems Capricious in the matter, 
for we see no particular reason for his 
translating one such name and others 
not at all—why he should not give 
us Quail-land for Ortygia, or Chalk 
Island for Crete, as well as West- 
land for Hesperia, or Fowlless for 
Avernus. 

Itis aresult of these affectations, 
or—for we are loath to press the 
charge of affectation against a poet 
whose own writing is so genuine and 
sincere—of these peculiarities of 
style, which have on the reader 
ul! the seeming and effect of affec- 
tation, that the pathos of Virgil, 
the one quality to which Mr. Mor- 
ris should have been best fitted to 
do jus.ice, he has greatly impaired. 
Affectation is fatal to pathos; one 
cannot have much feeling for the 
woes which are carefully set forth 
in verbal mosaic. Take but a sin- 
gle example—a passage in Virgil 
already referred to—which sets forth 
admirably that faculty the Latin 
poet has to so curious a degree of 
infusing sadness into mere words, 
but in which Mr. Morris is little 
behind him. It is the death of 
£olus, which Mr. Morris renders 
thus: 


“* Thee also, warring /olus, did that Laurentine 


fieid 

See fallen and cumbering the earth with body laid 
alow ; 

Thou diest, whom the Argive hosts might never 
overthrow, 

Nor that Achilles’ hand that wrought the Priam’s 
realm its wrack. 

Here was thy meted mortal doom: high house 
"neath Ida’s back— 

High house within Lyrnessus’ garth, grave in Lau- 
rentine lea.” 


It only needs to compare this 
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with the original to see how far it 
misses the pathos of the Latin; it 
needs only to compare it with Mr. 
Morris himself, where he has for- 
gotten or failed to be sufficiently 
archaic, to see the reason of the 
miss. Take, again, the passage 
from the shipwreck in the second 
book already referred to: 


“ Now therewithal Aineas’ limbs grew weak with 
chilly dread ; 

He groaned, and, lifting both his palms aloft to 
heaven. he said : 

O thrice and feur times happy ye that had the fate 
to 

Before your fathers’ faces there by Troy’s beloved 
wall ! 

Tydides, thou of Danaan folk, the mightiest under 
shield, 

Why might I never lay me down upon the Ilian 
field ? 

Why was my soul forbid release at thy most mighty 


and, 
Where eager Hector stooped and lay before Achil- 
les’ wand, 
Where huge Sarpedon fell asleep, where Simois 
rolls along 
The shields of men and helms of men and bodies of 
the strong ?”’ 


The word “wand” for i/o has 
an odd look, but that may be for- 
given to the rhyme; and the rest is 
simple, emotional, and true. In 
like happy moments of oblivion we 
catch an echo of /ason, as in the 
opening of book vii. : 

“ The faint winds breathe about the night, the moon 
shines clear and kind ; 

Beneath the quivering, shining road the wide seas 
gleaming lie. . . . 

The fowl that love the river-bank and haunt the 
river- 


Sweetened the air with plenteous song and through 
the thicket fied.” 


The rising of the Rutules in vii. 
623 is an animated picture unmar- 
red by too many of the mannerisms 
we have spoken of : 


“*. .. All Ausonia yet unstirred brake suddenly 


ablaze ; 

And some will go afoot to field, and some will wend 
their ways 

Aloft on horses dusty-fierce ; all seek their battle- 


gear. 
Some polish bright the buckler’s face and rub the 
pike-point clear 
With fat of sheep; and many an axe upon the 
wheel is worn, 
They ey to rear the banners up and hearken to the 
orn, 
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And now five mighty cities forge the point and edge 


anew 

On new-raised anvils: Tibur proud, Atina stanch 
to do, 

Ardea and Crustumerium’s folk, Antenne castle- 


crowned, 

They hollow helming for the head; they bend the 
withe around 

For buckler-boss; or other some beat breastplates 
of the brass, 

Or from the toughened silver bring the shining 
greaves to pass. 

Now fails all prize of share and work, all yearning 
for the plough ; 

The swords their fathers bore afield anew they 
smithy now. 

Now is the gathering trumpet blown; the battle- 
token speeds, 

And this man catches helm from wall ; this thrust- 
eth foaming steeds 

To collar ; this his shield does on, and mail-coat 
threesome laid 

Of golden link, and girdeth him with ancient trusty 
blade,” 


Passages like this—and, indeed, 
there are many of them—only deep- 
en our regret that Mr. - Morris 
should let a whim of doubtful taste 
deprive us of what might have been 
otherwise the best rendering of the 
“inetd yet. One other passage we 
will give, and then cease to tax 
longer the patience of the reader. 
It shall be the gallant picture of 
Turnus sallying forth to battle 
(xi. 486), which, as it is taken from 
the like description of Paris, near 
the end of the sixth //ad, will per- 
mit us to compare Morris’ manner 
with Chapman’s : 


“* Now eager Turnus for the war his body did be- 
gird: 
The ruddy gleaming coat of mail upon his breast he 


did, 

And roughened him with brazen scales; with gold 
his legs he hid ; 

With brow yet bare, unto his side he girt the 
sword of fight, 

And, ail a glittering, golden man, ran down the cas- 
tle’s height.* 

High leaps his heart, his hope runs forth the foe- 
man’s force to face ; 

As steed, when broken are the bonds, fleeth the 
stabling place, 

Set free at last, and, having won the unfenced open 
mead. 

Now runneth to the grassy ground wherein the mare- 
kind feed ; 


* Mr. Morris here unaccountably sacrifices an 
opportunity. Decurrens aureus arce the Latin is, 
and yet he gives-us “ castle’’ instead of ** burg,’’ 
which, in his own translating dialect. is the true 
meaning of arx. ‘fo such shifts will rhyme reduce 
the ablest translators ! 
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Or, wont to water, speedeth him in well-known 
stream to wash, 


And, wantoning, with uptost head about the world 
doth dash 


While wave his mane-locks o’er his neck, and o’er 
his shoulders play.”’ 


Compare Chapman, liad vi. 
503 ( Ovdé apis énOvvev ev 
viypnroior 6001077) : 

“ And now was Paris come 
From his high towers, who made no stay when once 
he had put on 
His richest armor, but flew forth; the flints he 
trod upon 
Sparkled with lustre of his arms; his long-ebb’d 
spirits now flow’d 


The higher for their lower ebb. And as a fair 
steed, proud, 


With full-giv'n mangers, long tied up, and now 
his head-stall broke, 

He breaks from stable, runs the field, and with an 
ample stroke 


Measures the centre; neighs and lifts aloft his 
wanton head, 


About his shoulders shakes his crest,and where he 
hath been fed, 

Or in some calm flood wash'd, or stung with his- 
high plight, he flies 

Amongst his females ; strength put forth his beauty 
beautifies, 


And like life’s mirror bears his gait: so Paris from 
the tower 


Of lofty Pergamos came forth.”’ 


Is not the modern older in style 
than the ancient ? 

We lay aside Mr. Morris’ book 
with a mingling of admiration and re- 
gret. The critical and poetical abil- 
ity shown in it is of the first order 
—no man could have spoiled Virgil 
so thoroughly as we think Mr. Mor- 
ris has in places who did not know 
him au bout des ongles, just as a clev- 
er parody shows true appreciation 
of an author—and its ingenuity is 
amazing. But one feels it to bea 
wasted ingenuity, and the predomi- 
nant sentiment with which we leave 
the book is one of annoyance that 
a man should so wilfully do ill 
what his very errors prove him 
capable of doing so well. Yet for 
all that the book wins upon us as 
most of Mr. Morris’ work has a way 
of doing; and if one could but get 
reconciled to a Norseland Afneis, 
we should no doubt find it pleasant 
enough. 
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Perhaps we cannot better dis- 
miss our subject than by saying, 
in the old-time fashion of com- 
parison, that of these three trans- 
lations Conington’s will probably 
be read for the story by those 
who know Virgil not at all; Mr. 
Cranch’s for its literalness by those 


St. Cuthbert. 


who half know Virgil and are 
willing to know him better; and 
Mr. Morris’ for its very ingenuity 
of perversion by those who know 
Virgil so well that to see him in 
any new light, even a false light, 


only adds a fillip to their love for 
him. 
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BEHOLD the shepherd lad of Lammermuir 
Tending his small flock on the uplands bleak. 
Alone he seems, yet to his young heart speak 

Voices that none may hear except the pure. 

His dreaming eyes—where duller souls, secure 
Of earth alone, see naught—are quick to seek 


Angels howe’er disguised ; and week by week 
The higher call within grows clear and sure. 
Now see him, humbly clad, with staff in hand, 
Thread the wild vales of Tweed and Teviot, 
To bear God’s Word through a benighted land, 
And bless with prayer each peasant’s lonely cot. 
Brave soul wert thou, though few thy worth may sing, 
Thou chosen saint of England’s noblest king. 








PILATE’S 


CALIGULA was reigning, C. 
Marcius was pretor at Vienne, 
in Dauphiny, when a litter, escort- 
ed by a number of cavaliers, one 
evening entered the triumphal 
gate of this metropolis of Gaul. 
Many gathered together at the 
unusual display. On the door of 
the modest little house before 
which they stopped, and which 
stood close by the Temple of 
Mars, was the name of F. Albinus 
in bright red letters. An old man, 
tall in stature, but now bent with 
age and fatigue, alighted from the 
litter, and, preceded by two of his 
attendant Hebrew slaves, entered 
the reception-room, where he was 
greeted by his friend, the master of 
the house. 

After having bathed and receiv- 
ed the usual attentions at the hands 
of the slaves, he proceeded with 
his host to the supper-room to en- 
joy the evening meal. The lamps 
were lighted, and Albinus was 
alone with the new guest, with 
whom he entered into conversa- 
tion as soon as the dish of fresh 
eggs was placed before them. 

“ Many years have passed since 
we separated,” said Albinus; “ let 
us empty acup of Rhone wine to 
your return.” 

“Yes, many years!” sighed the 
old man; “and cursed be the day 
whereon I succeeded Valerius Gra- 
tus in the government of Judea! 
My name is unlucky; a fatality is 
attached to all who bear it. One 
of my ancestors left the stamp of 
infamy on the name of Roman 
when he passed under the yoke 
in the Caudine Forks, after fight- 
ing against the Samnites; another 
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perished in Parthia, fighting against 
Phraates; and I—I—” 

The wine remained untasted, 
while his unbidden tears fell into 
the cup. 

“Well! you—what have you 
done? Some injustice of Caligula 
exiles you to Vienne; and for 
what crime? I read your affair 
in the ¢abularium. You were de- 
nounced to the emperor by your 
enemy, Vitellius, the prefect of 
Syria; you punished a few He- 
brew rebels who, after assassinating 
some noble Samaritans, entrench- 
ed themselves on Mount Garizim. 
You were accused of doing this 
out of hatred to the Jews.” 

“No, no, Albinus; by all the 
gods! it is not the injustice of 
Czsar which afflicts me.” 

“What exactions did you im- 
pose ?” 

“ None.” 

“Did you carry off any Jewish 
women ?” 

“Never !” 

“Did you gibbet any Roman 
citizens, as Verres did in Sicily ?” 

Pilate did not reply. 

“T always took you to be good 
and sensible,” continued Albinus; 
“hence I did not hesitate to pro- 
claim aloud in the city that your 
spoliation and exile were an out- 
rage. It was never referred to the 
senate. The whole affair was evi- 
dently owing to some caprice of 
Vitellius.” 

“ Albinus, let us talk of other 
things. I am tired, having just 
arrived from Rome. Serious 
things for to-morrow, says the 
sage. This Rhone wine is exqui- 
site.” 
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“Beware of it, Pontius; it dis- 
turbs the brain.” 

“So much the better. But I am 
not afraid of it. I am accustomed 
to the wine of Engaddi; that is a 
potent Bacchus.” 

“As you please. But tell me, 
you who come from Rome, what 
stirs men’s minds there? Have 
you aught to interest my ear?” 

“The auguries are bad. I did 
not recognize Rome; she no 
longer goes forward, but steadily 
sinks !” 

“What say you ?” 

“T say whatis. From here you 
cannot detect the mysterious sub- 
terranean noise which rumbles as 
with the approach of that invisible, 
superior power now irresistibly 
pushing theempire toitsruin. Our 
gods are vanquished; they aban- 
don us. Listen, Albinus; let me 
this evening throw a smile to your 
Penates, and no more words of what 
is sorrowful. Night is the mother 
of sadness, but the ¢riclintum coun- 
sels gayety. Tell the child to turn 
me a cup of wine of Cyprus, and ask 
the slave to bring my sandals and pre- 
pare my bed. I love not the gloom 
of night; let us haste to sleep, 
that the day may sooner come.” 

Albinus bowed, and the desires 
of Pilate were complied with. As 
the slave approached him with a 
silver hand-basin for washing his 
nands, Pilate’s face turned pale as 
with fright, while the light of his 
eyes was terrible to behold. 

‘The next day was the eve of the 
kalends of August. Pilate took a 
walk with Albinus in the Roman 
city of Vienne, and listened ab- 
stractedly to the conversation of 
his friend, who pointed out the va- 
rious localities as they passed 
along, and the many splendid 
monuments rising on every side. 

“There is left no trace of the 
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domination of the Allobroges here,” 
said Albinus. “Since the death 
of Julius Cesar they have ceased 
to disturb the city. Life is quiet 
and peaceable at Vienne, and you 
can spend here the years which 
the gods still grant you in secure 
contentment. 

“Here before us is the palace 
of the emperors; it is not so grand, 
so sumptuous as that on Mount 
Palatine, but it is good enough for 
those who never visit it. Look to 
the left, and ses the temple of Au- 
gustus and Livia; unless your eyes 
are weakened by the sun of Judea, 
you can read, from here, the in- 
scription: Divo Augusto et Livia. 
Beyond is that dedicated to the 
Hundred Gods. If we go down to 
the river we can get a little fresh 
air on the bridge. Vienne, as you 
may have already remarked, is a 
very pleasant place of residence ; 
the climate is quite mild, being so 
thoroughly sheltered by the sur- 
rounding mountains from the vio- 
lence of the winds. We are only 
fifteen leagues from Lyons; and by 
the Rhone our away to both Mar- 
seilles- and Arles is shortened. 
These three important cities are 
under the government of Vienne, 
as Tiberius has decreed; so thank 
fate, which has sent you to so plea- 
sant a place of exile.” 

Albinus remarked a look of 
trouble in the face of the old man, 
whose eyes were fixed on a point 
of dust in the direction of the river- 
bank, and from which were seen 
gradually to emerge horsemen 
with armor glistening in the sun. 

“It is the preetor,” said Albinus ; 
“he has been visiting the works at 
the amphitheatre. That is his daily 
ride.” 

“Let us avoid the pretor,” said 
Pilate; “may he never know my 
face!” 
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As they reached the “ Quirinal ” 
street on the way back, they were 
met and separated by a crowd of 
idlers who, attracted by the trum- 
pets, had gathered from every side 
to witness the passage of the pre- 
torian escort. Pilate found him- 
self isolated, and soon became an 
object of interest, as is the case 
with one who seeks alone to stem 
a popular current. His dress was 
enough to attract insulting remarks. 
For from his long sojourn in Judea 
Pilate had insensibly adopted He- 
brew fashions in dress, gesture, and 
deportment. His very figure, 
black hair, and dark complexion 
(he was of Iberian origin) betrayed 
more the Hebrew than the Roman. 

“Let the Jew pass; he is going 
to the synagogue,” said one at his 
side. 

“Mothers! watch your little 
ones,” said another; “the wolf is 
out of the Quirinal.” 

“We had better take him and 
crucify him,” muttered a third. 

But nothing further was done to 
molest him, and Pilate passed safely 
through the crowd, with head sunk 
upon his breast and suppliant bear- 
ing, as far as the head of the street, 
where a different scene awaited 
him. 

Seeing a house which closely re- 
sembled that of Albinus (for a 
number of them were similar in 
construction), and finding the door 
standing open, he hastily entered, 
glad to find its shelter at last, and 
closed the door behind him. 

A fearful cry chilled the blood 
in his very veins; he heard his own 
name uttered, and thrust his fingers 
in his ears at the ominous sound. 

The master and his family were 
at their daily labor, as basket-mak- 
ers, beneath the interior peristyle 
called the impluvium. When he 
entered the master recognized Pi- 
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late, for he knew the more than 
famous name of the stranger whose 
exile to Vienne had been made 
public. “Pilate! Pilate!” he cried; 
and the women and children drop- 
ped their wicker-work as they, too, 
repeated this formidable name, 
stained with the blood of God him- 
self. The family were Christians. 

Pilate asked an asylum, but they 
did not understand him, as he spoke 
a sort of Hebrew-Latin and they 
were Gallic Allobroges. Still, as 
they caught the name of Albinus 
twice or thrice repeated, the father 
made signs to the rest of the family 
to be seated, and, as if recalling 
some divine precept of charity 
learned in the secret assembly of 
the faithful, he approached Pilate 
and quietly showed him the house 
of his neighbor Albinus. Pilate 
crossed the street and entered his 
friend’s house. 

Albinus was not over-displeased 
when the rude crowd separated 
him from a companion whose ap- 
pearance bade fair to compromise 
him before the public. Like a 
good courtier he prudently stayed 
to see the pretor, shouted Vivat 
imperator! and praised the rare 
magnificence of the escort and the 
beauty of the horses; after which 
he quietly returned to his house, 
where he found his friend in an 
agony of despair. 

“T am recognized,” cried Pilate 
as Albinus entered; “the little 
children pointed their fingers at 
me on the street. O Albinus! re- 
member that our lips as very chil- 
dren uttered words of friendship; 
remember that we played together 
on the banks of the Tiber; that we 
have sat at the same banquets and 
raised our cups in the same liba- 
tions. Remember the past and pro- 
tect me beneath the inviolable shel- 
ter of thy roof. I seek a refuge be- 
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neath the sacred wings of thy hos- 
pitality .” 

Albinus was too moved for utter- 
ance, and silently pressed the hands 
of Pilate. 

“There are Christians, then, at 
Vienne also?” asked Pilate, as he 
passed his hand over his aching 
brow. 

“Oh! yes, as there are every- 
where,” replied Albinus, “ except 
in our temples. You are afraid 
of those people, then ?” 

“Ah! yes, yes. I fearthem. I 
fear everybody. Jews, Romans, 
Pagans—all are odious, terrible to 
me! The Romans see in me a 
criminal fallen into disgrace before 
Cesar; the Jews, a severe pro- 
consul who persecuted them; and 
the Christians, the executioner of 
their God!” 

“Their God / their God/ The im- 
pious wretches !” 

“ Albinus, have a care what you 
say!” 

“They adore as a God that Jesus 
of Nazareth who was born in a 
stable and put to death on a cross ?” 

“They would not adore him if 
he had dressed in garments of vel- 
vet and lived in princely halls. . . 
Albinus, I am about to submit my 
life to your judgment; you will see 
whether I am worthy of the hospi- 
tality which you offer me.” 

Changing his seat for one more 
comfortable, Pilate continued : 

“ Albinus, order your doors to be 
closed, and let a slave watch at the 
porch, as when a young virgin first 
enters the doors of her spouse. 
The ear of Cesar is everywhere on 
the alert. And now listen. All 
my misfortunes spring from the 
death of this man, this Nazarene. 
Tiberius cursed me because cf 
him; Caligula now exiles me be- 
cause of him; for this boldness of 
the Christian sect, which to-day 
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threatens the empire, began at the 
foot of Calvary. If Jesus had not 
been put to death, his followers 
would never have crossed the Jor- 
dan nor the sea of Czsarea. It is 
the death of that man which has 
made so many martyrs. But could 
I prevent that death ? 

“When I was about to set out as 
successor to Valerius Gratus, Seja- 
nus summoned me to the Palatine 
and gave me his instructions. ‘ You 
are intimate,’ he said, ‘ with the Ro- 
man policy; hence a few words 
will do. Judea is a beautiful coun- 
try ; after completing its conquest 
we must strengthen its possession 
by a paternal government. Let all 
your care be to draw blessings 
down upon the Roman name. We 
have left the Jews a king.of their 
own race, their temple, their laws, 
their religion. They are a brave 
and haughty race, with heroic 
deeds inscribed in their history, 
and which they well remember. 
Govern them wisely, that they may 
regard you more as a stranger visit- 
ing than as a master holding the 
reins.’ 

“TI set out with my wife and my 
servants. When near the quarter 
of the Zres taberna I met Tiberi- 
us, then returning from Pannonia. 
Recognizing the imperial escort, I 
immediately alighted to salute Cz- 
sar. He had received at Brundi- 
sium my nomination, and confirm- 
ed it, and now, offering me his hand 
most graciously, he said : 

“* Pontius, you have a fine gov- 
ernment; let your hand be firm 
and your speech conciliatory. Act 
in.public matters according to your 
own good sense, and never forget 
the eternal maxim of the Romans: 


* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.* 
Go and be happy.’ 


* Spare the submissive and crush the haughty. 
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“The auguries were favorable, 
you see. 

“T reached Jerusalem, took sol- 
emn possession of the government, 
and gave orders for a splendid 
feast, to which I invited the tetrarch 
of Judea, the high-priest, and the 
other Hebrew dignitaries and prin- 
ces of the people. At the appoint- 
ed time not a guest appeared! 
This was a mortal affront. Some 
days later the tetrarch deigned to 
honor me with a visit, but he was 
cold and full of dissimulation. He 
pretended that their religion did 
not permit them to sit at our table 
nor offer libations with Gentiles. 
I thought best to accept this excuse 
graciously; but from that day the 
conquered were in declared hos- 
tility with the conquerors. 

“Jerusalem was, at that time, the 
most difficult subject-city in the 
world to govern; the people were 
so turbulent that from day to day 
I was always expecting a sedition. 
To suppress this I had only a cen- 
turion and a handful of soldiers, so 
I wrote to the prefect of Syria to 
send me a reinforcement of troops, 
but he answered that he had hardly 
enough for himself. Ah! what a 
misfortune that the empire is so 
large; we have more conquests 
than soldiers. 

“Among the thousand rumors 
which circulated about me there 
was one that attracted my special 
notice. Public rumor and my se- 
cret agents alike reported that a 
young man had appeared in Gali- 
lee with a remarkable sweetness 
of speech and a noble austerity of 
manner, and that he went about 
the city and the borders of the sea, 
preaching a new law in the name 
of the God who had senthim. I 
at first thought that this man in- 
tended to arouse the people against 
us, and that his words were prepa- 
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ratory to a revolt. But my fears 
were soon dissipated; Jesus the 
Nazarene spoke as a friend rather 
of the Romans than of the Jews. 
Passing one day, in my litter, near 
the pool of Siloe, I saw a large 
gathering of people, and remarked 
in the midst a young man standing 
with his back to a tree and quietly 
addressing the crowd. I was told 
that it was Jesus, but I could have 
guessed it at once, so different was 
he in appearance from those who 
listened. He seemed about thirty 
years of age, and the wonderful 
reddish-blond tint of his hair and 
beard gave a luminous appearance 
to his noble countenance. Never 
have I seen so mild a glance, so 
calm a face ; he was a striking con- 
trast to the dark skins and black 
beards of his auditors. From fear 
of disturbing the liberty of his 
speech by my presence I passed 
on, leaving my secretary to mingle 
with the crowd and hear his words. 
This man’s name was Manlius; he 
was grandson of that chief among 
the conspirators who awaited Cati- 
line in Etruria, and, having dwelt 
many years in Judea, understood 
perfectly the Hebrew tongue. He 
was, moreover, sincerely devoted to 
my interests, and I could always 
trusthim. On my return home I 
found Manlius awaiting me with 
a detailed account of the speech 
which Jesushad pronounced. Never 
in the Forum, never in the books 
of sages, have I met anything com- 
parable to the maxims which had 
that day reached the ears of Man- 
lius, One of those rebellious Jews 
such as abound at Jerusalem hav- 
ing asked if tribute were to be paid 
to Cesar, Jesus answered him: 
‘Render under Cesar what is Ce- 
sar’s, and unto God what is God’s.’ 

“ Thence the great liberty which I 
gave to the Nazarene; it was doubt-- 
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less in my power to arrest him at 
any time, put him on a galley, and 
send him to Pontus, but I should 
have felt myself acting against jus- 
tice and good Roman sense. The 
man was neither seditious nor re- 
bellious. I gave him, perhaps with- 
out his knowledge, the benefit of 
my protection; he was free to act, 
to speak to the people, to fill a 
whole square with his audience, to 
create a legion of disciples to fol- 
low him from city to desert, or lake 
to mountain, and never did an or- 
der from me interpose to trouble 
either orator or auditory. If some 
day—may the gods forefend!—if 
some day the religion of our fathers 
fall before the religion of Jesus, 
Rome will pay a noble tribute to 
her own generous toleration, and I, 
unhappy I! will be called the in- 
strument of what the Christians call 
Providence—what we call fate. 
“But this great liberty which Jesus 
enjoyed from my protection dis- 
pleased the Jews—not the common 
people, but the rich and powerful. 
True, they were the very ones 
whom Jesus did not spare in his 
discourse, and that was for me an 
additional political reason for al- 
lowing him free speech. He told 
them—that is, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees—that they were a race of vipers 
and no better than whited sepul- 
chres. And another time he sharp- 
ly criticised the ostentatious chari- 
ty of the rich man, saying that the 
mite of a poor widow woman was 
far more precious to God. New 
complaints against the insolence of 
his speech came to me nearly every 
diay. Deputations came with their 
gtiefs before my tribunal. I was 
ttold that he would be assaulted ; 
that it would not be the first time 
that Jerusalem had stoned those 
who called themselves prophets; 
and that if the pretor refused them 
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justice they would appeal to the 
emperor. 

“ So I was beforehand with them. 
I at once wrote letters to Cesar, 
and the galley Ptolemais carried 
them to Rome. My conduct was 
approved by the senate, but I was 
refused the reinforcement of troops 
which I asked, or at least I was 
given to hope that the garrison of 
Jerusalem should be strengthened 
after the war with Parthia was ter- 
minated. That was an intermina- 
ble delay, for our wars with Parthia 
never end. 

“ Being too weak to repress a se- 
dition, I determined to make a 
move which would pacify the city, 
without obliging me to make any 
humiliating concessions; so I at 
once sent for Jesus of Nazareth. 

“He received my messenger with 
due respect, and came straightway 
to the pretorium. 

“O Albinus! now that age has 
weakened every part of my bodily 
frame, and that my muscles in vain 
ask a little vigor from my thin and 
cold blood, I am not astonished if 
Pilate occasionally trembles ; but I 
was younger then, and my Spanish 
blood, mingled with the Roman 
which coursed through my veins, 
was proof against any ordinary 
emotion of fear. When I saw the 
Nazarene enter my Jdasilica, where 
I was walking, it seemed as if a 
hand of iron held me to the marble 
of the pavement. I thought I heard 
the very bucklers of gilt-bronze, 
dedicated to Cesar, sigh as they 
hung against the columns. The 
Nazarene was as calm as innocence 
itself; he stood before me, with a 
single gesture, as if to say: Behold 
me. For some time I remained 
contemplating, with mingled terror 
and admiration, this extraordinary 
man, type of a physical perfection 
unknown to any of the innumerable 











sculptors who have given face and 
form to so many gods and heroes, 
‘Jesus,’ said I at last, when my 
emotion had subsided— Jesus of 
Nazareth, for nearly three years I 
have allowed you freely to speak in 
public and everywhere, nor do I 
now regret it. Your words have 
ever been those of atrue sage. I 
know not whether you have ever 
read Socrates or Plato, but there is 
in your language a majestic sim- 
plicity which raises you far above 
even those great philosophers. The 
emperor hasbeen informed of it, and 
I, his humble representative at Jeru- 
salem, count myself happy to have 
allowed you the toleration of which 
you are worthy. I must not, how- 
ever, disguise from you that your 
words have provoked against you 
powerful and terrible enemies; be 
not astonished that you have thus 
become an object of hatred, for so 
was Socrates to those who encom- 
passed his death. Your enemies 
are doubly irritated, against you 
and against me: against you, be- 
cause of your sharp criticisms; 


against me, because of the liberty - 


which I have allowed you. I am 
even accused of complicity with 
you to destroy what little civil 
power has been left to the Hebrews 
by Rome. I give you no com- 
mands, but I charge you seriously 
to spare the pride of your enemies, 
that they may not stir up against 
you a stupid populace, and that I 
may not be obliged to detach from 
these trophies the axe and the fas- 
ces, which should serve here only 
as an ornament and neveras an oc- 
casion of fear.’ 

“ The Nazarene answered me: 

“* Prince of the earth, thy words 
spring from a false wisdom. Tell 
the torrent to stop midway on the 
mountain-side, lest it uproot the 
trees of the valley. The torrent 
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will tell thee it obeys the voice of 
God. He alone knows whither 
goeth the water of the impetuous 
stream. Amen, amen I say unto 
thee, before the roses of Sharon bud 
the blood of the just shall be shed.” 

“*T do not wish your blood to be 
shed,’ I exclaimed hastily. ‘You 
are more precious in my eyes, be- 
cause of your wisdom, than all 
those turbulent and haughty Phari- 
sees, who abuse our Roman patience, 
conspire against Cesar, and mistake 
our forbearance for fear. The 
dolts !—not to know that the wolf 
of the Tiber sometimes conceals 
himself under an innocent fleece ! 
But I will defend you against them ; 
my pretorium is open to you asa 
place of refuge. You will find it an 
inviolable asylum.’ 

“He shook his head quietly with 
an air of godlike grace, and replied: 

“*When the day comes, there 
will be no shelter on earth, nor in 
the depths, for the Son of Man. 
The only asylum of the just is above. 
What is written in the books of the 
prophets must be accomplished.’ 


“*VYoung man,’ said I, ‘I have 
just made you a request. I now 
give you a command. The pre- 


servation of order in the province 
confided to my charge requires it. 
I demand that the tone of your 
speech become more moderate. 
Beware of opposing my will! You 
know my intentions; go and be 
happy.’ 

“With these words my voice lost 
its severity and became mild again, 
for it seemed that a harsh word 
could not be uttered before this ex- 
traordinary being, who calmed the 
storms of the lake with a motion of 
his head, as his own disciples testi- 
fied. 

** Prince of the earth,’ said he, ‘I 
do not bring war to the nations, but 
charity and love. I was born the 
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very day when Cesar Augustus 
proclaimed peace to the Roman 
world. Persecution cannot come 
from me; I expect it from others, 
and do not flee before it. I go be- 
fore it, in obedience to the will of my 
Father, who has appointed my way. 
Keep thy foolish prudence. Itis not 
in thy power to stop the victim at 
the foot of the altar of expiation.’ 

“ Saying these words, he disappear- 
ed like a luminous shadow behind 
the curtain. 

“What could I dofurther? Fate 
could not be averted. The tetrarch 
who then reigned in Judea, and who 
has since died, devoured by worms, 
was a foolish and a wicked man. 
The chiefs of the law had chosen 
this man to be the tool of their 
hate and vengeance. To him the 
whole cohort addressed themselves 
in their thirst for vengeance against 
the Nazarene. 

“Had Herod consulted only his 
passion, he would have put Jesus to 
death at once; but although he re- 
garded his impotent royalty as a 
matter of importance, still he shrank 
from an act which might injure him 
with Cesar. 

“Some days later I saw him com- 
ing to the pretorium. He began 
a conversation with me on indiffer- 
ent subjects, in order to conceal 
the true object of his visit; but, as 
he rose from his seat to go, he asked, 
with an air of indifference, what I 
thought of the Nazarene. 

“T replied that Jesus seemed to 
me one of those grave philosophers 
such as arise among the nations 
from time to time; that his language 
was by no means dangerous; and 
that it was the intention of Rome 
to leave to this sage perfect liberty 
of speech and action. 

“ Herod smiled at me with maligni- 
ty, and with an ironical gesture de- 
parted. 
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“ The great feast of the Jews was 
near at hand, and their leaders de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
popular exaltation which is always 
manifested at the Paschal season. 
The city was crowded with a tur- 
bulent rabble, who shouted for the 
death of the Nazarene. My emissa- 
ries reported that the treasure of 
the Temple had been used to stir the 
popular feeling. The danger was 
imminent, and my very power was 
insulted in the person of my centu- 
rion, whom they hustled about and 
spat upon. 

“I wrote to the prefect of Syria, 
then at Ptolemais, and asked for 
one hundred horse and as many 
foot-soldiers, but he reiterated his 
former refusal. I was alone, in a 
mutinous city, with a few veterans, 
too weak to suppress the disorder, 
and with no choice but to tolerate 
i 

“They had already seized Jesus, 
and the triumphant people, know- 
ing that they had nothing to fear 
from me, and hoping, on the word 
of their leaders, that I would tacitly 
acquiesce in their designs, rushed 
after him through the streets, shout- 
ing: ‘Crucify him! crucify him!’ 

“Three powerful sects had coa- 
lesced in this plot against Jesus: 
first the Herodians and the Sad- 
ducees, who had a double motive— 
hatred against him and impatience 
at the Roman yoke.’. They had 
never forgiven me for entering the 
holy city with the banners of the 
empire ; and although I made them 
an unwise concession in this mat- 
ter, the sacrilege still remained in 
theireyes. Yet another grief stood 
against me, because I had wished 
a contribution from the treasures 
of the Temple towards certain build- 
ings of public importance, and 
which had been coarsely refused. 
Then the Pharisees, who were the 
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direct enemies of Jesus: they did 
not trouble themselves about the 
governor, but for three years they 
had angrily heard and endured the 
severe language of Jesus against 
their weaknesses. Too weak and 
pusillanimous to act alone, they 
eagerly embraced the quarrel of 
the Herodians and Sadducees. Be- 
sides these three parties, I had also 
to struggle against a crowd of those 
idle, worthless beings who are al- 
ways ready to rush into a sedition 
out of love for disorder and a taste 
for blood. 

“Jesus was dragged before the 
council of priests and condemned 
to death; after which Caiphas, the 
high-priest, made a_ hypocritical 
act of submission by sending the 
condemned man for me to pro- 
nounce the sentence and have it 
executed. My answer was that as 
Jesus was a Galilean it did not 
concern me; so I sent him to He- 
rod. The wily tetrarch pretended 
great humility, protesting his re- 
markable deference for the lieute- 
nant of Cesar, and left the fate of 
the man to be determined on by 
me. My palace resembled a cita- 
del besieged by an army; for at 
every moment the seditious crowd 
was reinforced by fresh arrivals 
from the mountains of Nazareth, 
the cities of Galilee, the plains of 
Esdrelon. It seemed as if all Ju- 
dea had invaded Jerusalem. 

“My wife was from Gaul, and 
had, like most women of her na- 
tion, the gift of reading the fu- 
ture. She now came, and, throwing 
herself in tears at my feet, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Beware of laying a vio- 
lent hand on this man. His per- 
son is sacred. I saw him in a 
dream this night; he walked upon 
the waters, he rode upon the wings 
of the wind, he spoke to the tem- 
pest, to the palm-trees of the desert, 
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to the fish in the waters, and they 
all responded to his voice. The 
torrent of the brook Kedron was 
as blood before me; the imperial 
eagles were in the dust, and the 
columns of this very pretorium 
were crumbled, while the sun was 
in darkness, as a vestal at the tomb. 
There is misfortune about us, Pi- 
late; and if you do not believe in 
the words of the Gaul, listen here- 
after to the maledictions of the 
senate and of Cesar against the 
cowardly proconsul !’ 

“Just then my marble staircase 
trembled, as I may say, beneath 
the steps of the angry multitude. 
They had returned with the Naza- 
rene. Entering the hall of justice, 
followed by my guards, I demand- 
ed in a stern voice of the crowd: 
‘What will ye ?’ 

“*The death of the Nazarene!’ 
shouted the mob. 

“* What is his crime ?’ 

“*He has blasphemed; he has 
predicted the ruin of the Temple; 
he calls himself the Messias, the 
Son of God, and says that he is the 
King of the Jews!’ 

“* The justice of Rome does not 
punish these crimes by death!’ 

“*Seize him! Crucify him! cru- 
cify him!’ 

“Their ferocious cries seemed 
to shake the very foundations of 
the palace, and but one man amid 
all this tumult was calm: it was the 
Nazarene! One might have taken 
him for the statue of innocence in 
the temple of the Eumenides. 

“After many useless efforts to 
withdraw him from the hands of 
the self-willed multitude, I had the 
fatal weakness to command what, 
at the time, occurred to me as the 
only thing that might perchance 
save his life. I ordered him to be 
beaten with rods, and, calling for a 
basin, washed my hands before the 
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crowd, which, if not hearing my 
voice, might at least catch the alle- 
gorical meaning of my act. 

“But they would have his life. 
Often in our civil troubles I have 
seen what an angry crowd can be 
capable of, but all my memories 
and experience of the past were 
effaced by what I saw then. I 
might almost say that Jerusalem 
was peopled by all the infernal spi- 
rits of Hades, and as they crowded 
about me there seemed an odor as 
of sulphur exuding from their blood- 
shot eyes and inhuman counte- 
nances. Their very movements 
were not as of men, but, like the 
waves of an angry sea, they rolled 
and dashed, in ceaseless undula- 
tions, from the pretorium to Mount 
Sion; yelling, shouting in a most 
unearthly manner, such as never in 
the troubles of the Forum or the 
seditions of the Pantheon assaulted 
a Roman ear. 

“The day had slowly darken- 
ed, as in a winter evening, such as 
we saw it when the great Julius 
died—’twas also near the ides of 
March—and I, the mortified gover- 
nor of a province in full and unre- 
strained rebellion, stood leaning 
against a column, gazing through 
the gray, unnatural light at the in- 
furiated spirits who bore the inno- 
cent Jesus to his death. 

“It became gradually quiet 
about me, for the whole population 
had followed to the place of execu- 
tion, leaving the city as silent and 
as mournful as the tomb, even my 
very guards having disappeared, 
save the centurion alone. I, too, 
felt alone; isolated from the rest of 
mankind, and in my strangely-ex- 
cited heart, I understood that what 
was passing around me pertained 
rather to the history of the gods 
than to that of men. The sounds 
brought by the wind from Gol- 
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gotha announced to my horrified 
ear a death-agony such as never 
human nature underwent before. 
Dense leaden clouds shrouded the 
pinnacle of the great Temple, and 
thence seemed to envelop the vast 
city as with a veil of impenetra- 
ble darkness. ‘Terrible signs of 
perturbation were manifest on earth 
and in the air, prodigious enough 
to make Dionysius the Areopagite 
exclaim: ‘Either the Author of 
nature suffers or the whole uni- 
verse is being dissolved.’ 

“At the first hour of the night I 
wrapped myself in a cloak and 
walked down into the city towards 
the gate leading to Golgotha. The 
sacrifice was consummated! The 
attitude of the people was no long- 
er the same, for the crowd re-enter- 
ed Jerusalem, disorderly, of course, 
but silent and moody, as if filled 
with shame and despair. Fear 
and remorse were in every heart. 
My little cohort passed by, as si- 
lent as the populace; the very 
eagle had been draped as in 
mourning, and in the last ranks I 
heard some soldiers talking in a 
curious manner of things which I 
could not comprehend. Others 
were relating prodigies somewhat 
like those that have often terrified 
Rome by the will of the gods. 
Now and then I came across 
groups of men and women in griev- 
ous sadness as they moved over 
that sorrowful way, or as, in some 
cases, they turned back towards 
the mount of expiation, expecting, 
perhaps, some new prodigy. 

“Returning to the pratorium, 
my own breast seemed to embrace 
all the desolation of this painful 
scene, and as I climbed the stairs 
I saw, by the lightning flash, the 
marble still covered with His blood. 
There stood, awaiting me in most 
humble attitude, an old man, ac- 
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companied by several women, sob- 
bing in the darkness. 

“Throwing himself at my feet, 
the old man wept. 

“*What do you ask, my father?’ 
I said in a mild voice. He an- 
swered : 

“*T am Joseph of Arimathea, 
and I come to beg, on my knees, 
the favor of burying Jesus of Naza- 
reth.’ 

“ Raising him up gently, I prom- 
ised that his wishes should be com- 
plied with. At the same time I 
called Manlius, who went with 
some soldiers to superintend the 
burial, and to place a few sentinels 
over the grave, that it might not 
be profaned. A few days after- 
wards the grave was empty, and 
the disciples of Jesus published 
everywhere that their Master had 
risen again, as he had foretold. 

“There now remained for me a 
last duty to perform: to send a full 
account of this extraordinary event 
to Czsar, which I did that very 
night; and the minute relation 
which I gave was not yet complet- 
ed when daylight appeared. 

“The sound of trumpets drew 
me from my task, and, glancing 
towards the gate of Cesarea, I 
saw an unusual stir among the 
soldiers and sentinels, and heard 
in the distance other trumpets 
playing Czesar’s march; it was my 
reinforcement of troops, two thou- 
sand in number, who had, in order 
to arrive more promptly, made a 
night-march. ‘Oh! the great ini- 
quity had to be completed,’ I 
cried, wringing my hands in de- 
spair. ‘They arrive the next 
morning to save a man who was 
sacrificed the day before. O cruel 
irony of fate! Alas! as the Victim 
said on the cross: “ All is consum- 
mated.”’ 

“From that moment, invested 
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with abundant power, I set no 
limits to my hatred against the 
people who had forced me into 
both crime and cowardice. I 
struck terror into Jerusalem. And, 
as if further to excite my ven- 
geance, I shortly afterwards re- 
ceived a letter from the emperor, 
wherein he blamed my conduct 
very severely. My official account 
of the death of Jesus had been 
read before a full senate, and had 
excited a profound sensation. 
The image of the Nazarene, hon- 
ored as a god, had been placed in 
the sacred place of the imperial 
palace. The courtiers, who were 
opposed to me, seized the pretext 
to begin that long series of accusa- 
tions which now, years after the 
death of Tiberius, have at last 
brought me to this city of exile, 
where my life is to go out in an- 
guish and remorse. 

“T have told you all, Albinus, 
and my words have opened to you 
my innermost soul; you will surely 
do me the justice to say that Pilate 
was more unfortunate than wick- 
ed.” 

The old man ceased; tears roll- 
ed down his furrowed cheeks, 
while his fixed and hollow eyes 
seemed to gaze with fright upon 
some scene, invisible to other eyes, 
the lugubrious phantasm of an 
ever-present past. Albinus was 
wrapt in sombre thought, seeking 
in what manner of speech to simu- 
late pity for his guest. 

“Pontius,” said he, “ your mis- 
fortunes are not ordinary ones, 
yet there may be a balm for the 
ulcers of your memory and heart. 
You must invoke the Fates, whose 
good-will may disarm the anger of 
the gods.” 

Pilate gave such a smile, amid 
his tears, as distressed the prudent 
Albinus. 
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“The city is a bad place for 
you,” pursued Albinus; “ hatred is 
at home in public assemblies, and 
Janus, who watches at the thresh- 
old, cannot protect the domestic 
hearth against violence from with- 
out. Why not ask of our moun- 
tains the quiet and peace which 
seem refused to you here? ‘The air 
of the fields invites repose and 
counsels forgetfulness of canker 
care.” 

“T fear to understand you,” said 
Pilate, turning suddenly pale and 
with quivering lips. “Yes, I am 
afraid I comprehend your meaning 
too well; like a serpent, you take 
a long turn to attain your end. 
You wish to close the door of your 
house against the old man!” 

“The gods, whom I invoke, and 
who hear me,” said Albinus, “know 
that I have never violated the sa- 
cred laws of hospitality, but—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the old man— 
“yes, towards others, but towards 
me you will find an excuse for vio- 
lating them. I understand—do not 
finish! I must spare a friend the 
embarrassment of words which his 
lips refuse to utter. Albinus, I 
feel the spirit of a Stoic revive in 
me; the waxen torch flashes up 
yet once before going out. Listen; 
I am about to salute your Penates. 
I will depart.” 

Albinus lowered his eyes and 
was silent. 

“ Well! well! your silence speaks, 
as Marcus Tullius says. I will call 
my servants.” 

“Your servants?” said Albinus, 
as Pilate rose from hisseat. “Your 
servants? You have none; they 
have fled from you!” 

“It is well!” answered Pilate. 

“One alone has remained faith- 
ful—an old soldier.” 

“Ah! that is Longinus; I know 
him. Tell the servant to call Lon- 
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ginus, and permit me to blow out 
your lamp; the oil is exhausted, and 
here is the dawn.” 

“ Oh! blame menot, Pontius. Let 
not your farewell insult my house- 
hold gods!” 

“IT blame you? No, I pity you. 
The blood of Rome weakens in 
every vein; there are no Romans 
now. Let altars be everywhere 
erected to Fear; the house of Al- 
binus is built on the very threshold 
of the Temple of Mars!” 

And Pilate uttered a loud, hard 
laugh, which ceased at the entrance 
of the soldier. 

“May your fidelity be reward- 
ed, Longinus! You did not follow 
the deserters. Albinus, do you 
know what this soldier did? He 
was in the spearmen; he was at 
Golgotha, at the foot of the gibbet, 
when the Nazarene died ; he pierc- 
ed his heart with his lance. Lon- 
ginus will die a Christian. Have 
you girded on your sword, old sol- 
dier, my last friend?” 

The soldier made a sign of as- 
sent. 

“ Allis, then, ready.” And Pilate 
saluted Albinus. 


An hour after these two men 
had reached midway the side of 
a mountain overlooking the city of 
Vienne. The sun was rising in 
all the calm beauty of a summer 
morn ; its first rays glistened upon 
the gilt-bronze dome of the Temple 
of Victory and the marble roof of 
the Temple of the Hundred Gods. 
Mysterious night still reigned in 
the sacred woods which crowned 
the dwelling of the Immortals. 
The city, inclined towards the 
Rhone, seemed listening in un- 
broken silence to the harmonious 
murmurings of the stream; the 
hill-tops floated in an atmosphere 
of molten gold, while the noise of 
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cascades, the song of birds, and the 
countless melodies of a fresh, deli- 
cious morning, rising from valley 
to mountain-top, filled all whose 
hearts were light with joy and gra- 
titude to the Powers above. 

Pilate halted, his eyes fixed on a 
dark chasm which, yawning, stood 
before him. In the depths below 
could be heard the mournful plash 
of waters, to the eye unseen ; dense 
brush, interwoven with dwarf oaks 
and the-wild fig, hung over and, 
half-concealing, yet increased the 
horrid abyss, and a piece of the 
rock, detached and hurled over, 
struggled and tossed awhile among 
the resisting vines before dropping 
into the gloomy waters to send up 
a series of ill-boding, mournful 
echoes. 

Pilate smiled at the gulf of hor- 
ror, then turned to contemplate 
the immense sublimity which sur- 
rounded his agony of despair; he 
thought of the death of the Naza- 
rene—that death so calm amid the 
universal distress of nature—and 
wept bitterly. 

“Longinus,” said he, “put up 
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your sword; I do not need it. I 
can die without you; I do not wish 
you to soil your hands with my 
blood, for you are yet covered with 
another blood which will never be 
effaced. Yes, Longinus, the Sage 
of Golgotha was one of the supe- 
rior intelligences; retain that be- 
lief. All who stained their hands 
with his blood have perished mis- 
erably; think of Herod and Cai- 
phas. ‘Tiberius likewise was suffo- 
cated in his bed at Caprez, and 
I yet survive—I! See how I imi- 
tate them !” 

And he threw himself into the 
abyss. Longinus heard the inter- 
lacing branches crack, but saw 
only the torn remnants of a toga 
here and there adhering to the 
thorny plants which grew upon the 
sides. He heard the dull bound of 
the body from rock to rock, and a 
last unearthly cry of agony, en- 
hanced by echo, and fading to the 
splash of water as its disturbed 
surface leaped and glistened in the 
rays of the now penetrating sun. 

So died the man under whom 
Christ suffered. 
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ON CALVARY. 
SUGGESTED BY A PAINTING BY J. L. GEROME. 


In the strong sunshine lies Jerusalem, 
Undarkened yet by shadow of the doom 
That hideth in the terror-freighted gloom 
Lying afar along the low hills’ hem. 
Twinkle the silver-leavéd olive-trees, 

Resting in garish light neath heaven’s cloudy seas. 


From Calvary’s Mount descends the winding train ; 

Glitter the Roman eagles in the sun, 

Leading the soldiers and the people on 

‘To tread the city’s dolorous streets again, 

Whose blood-tracked stones would cry, had they but breath, 
“Woe! woe! Jerusalem, for this day’s deed of wrath.” 


Almost unheeding passes on the crowd, — 

Save, here and there, turned from the populace, 

Rests look of doubting or malignant face 

On That we see not in death’s anguish bowed. 

Wild cries of hate mount up and break the still 
And ominous glare that broodeth dumbly o'er the hill. 


Our sad hearts hear the very footsteps fall, 
The horse-hoofs striking hard against the stones, 
And distant echoes of heart-broken moans— 
Jerusalem’s daughters mourning so the thrall 
Of Him, their fairest one, to death betrayed, 

The hands that blessed their little ones so sore arrayed. 


Where is the dying King the cross uplifts ? 

We cannot see him, and our upraised eyes 

Meet but the awful gloom in far-off skies, 

The lurid moon dull gazing through the rifts 

Of gathering darkness ; here the waiting glare 
Of cruel sunshine making all the city fair. 


Fain would we kneel with Magdalen and weep, 
Clasp wounded feet in passionate embrace, 
Win with the loved disciple word of grace, 
Vigil with God’s woe-stricken Mother keep : 
We cannot find Him, and blaspheming cries 
From that retreating train still in fierce chorus rise." 
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Is He not here? Lo! sadly looking down, 

Just at our feet a shadow strange we trace 

Falling across the sunlit grassy place— 

The likeness of three crosses darkly thrown, 

And His, the centre one, e’en so most fair 
Through semblance of a form divine it dim doth bear. 


Here, ’gainst the sunshine traced, lie those bent knees 
That knew the sorrow of Gethsemani 
As trembled they ‘neath its dread mystery ; 
Here droops the thorn-crowned head in silent peace, 
And here, in the unswerving shadow lined, 

Afe stretched the arms that bear the ransom of mankind. 


So rests unseen the presence of the Lord 
Whose shadow seems as blesséd aureole, 
A holy writing on a sacred scroll, 
Rich oil from consecrated vessel poured— 
All merit his, the Infinite Son of God, 
Whose death so lightly falls on earth’s poor, soulless sod. 


Within the painted shadow is no life, 

Save in the grassy sward whereon it falls. 

Beyond arise the city’s firm-built walls. 

With spring’s swift-coursing sap the boughs are rife 

Of the gnarled olives with their silver leaves 
Shining against the dusky veil the storm-wind weaves. 


We see the wild-faced moon in skies far-off, 
The bare and weary light of undimmed sun, 
And Cesar’s glittering eagles leading on 
The thoughtless people, who, with jeer and scoff, 
An abject God in proud derision scorn, 

Alike from barren shade and living presence turn, 


O weary thought! hath earth lost sight of Him ? 
And do her children with dulled vision grope, 
With fain-believing heart and doubting hope, 
His cross a parable with meaning dim ? 
A shadow resting in the feeble clasp 

Of them that fear the bitterness of truth to grasp? 


Is all that sorrow of the Son of Man 

A dreary darkness shutting out the light ? 

Poor human pain dwarfing eternal might? 

An o’ergrown bramble with its prickly span 

Piercing the delicate leaves of earth-born flowers, 
And blighting with harsh touch kind nature’s generous powers ? 
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A Bishop's Liberty of Conscience. 


Alas! that men that Infinite Love should fear, 
Should dread its glory and its shade despise, 
Banish its semblance from imploring eyes, 
Give men but empty shadow to revere— 
Blind beggars leaving them unto whose cry 
None answereth when He of Nazareth goes by. 


Of this sad modern world of ours to-day 

The artist’s picture seemeth counterpart, 

When men erase old lessons from the heart, 

Striving who farthest from the cross may stray— 

Swift, swift descending ’neath the eagles’ shine, 
Some longing face still turned to meet the gaze divine. 


In her long-ordered way the earth moves on, 

The moon doth change with steady law her face, 

Swift-growing grass still hidgs our footsteps’ trace, 

And dew falls softly when the day is done: 

All nature’s tale seems old, but one thing strange— 
The Christ of God a shade the westering sun shall change! 


Nay, fear not! 


Stand to-day as e’er of old 


The faithful Maries, who brave vigil keep, 

‘The loved disciple with a love as deep 

As in old days lzy shrined in heart of gold; 

And rests God’s patience till from shadowed sod 
The piercing cry break forth, “ This was the Son of God. 





A BISHOP'S LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE IN THE NEW GER- 
MAN EMPIRE.* 


THe diocese of Paderborn is 
one of the largest in Germany. Its 
bishop, Dr. Conrad Martin, has 
just published a little work ¢ which 
may vie with Silvio Pellico’s Ze 
mie Prigioni, being an account of a 
three years’ banishment from his 
see. It is not “ poetry and truth,” 
remarks the writer of this pamphlet 
in his preface, “but only the truth 
which is written down in these 
pages.” { And true to his state- 


* Zhree Years of my Life. By Dr. Conrad 
Martin, Bishop of Paderborn. Mainz, 1877. 

t Drei Fahr¢ aus meinem Leben. 

$ Jbid. p. 3. 


ment, the bishop tells us in dispas- 
sionate language of his captivity, 
of its joys and sorrows, of the 
friends who were so true to him in 
his adversity, of the whole Catholic 
Church, who shared his banishment 
in a measure, and of that most au- 
gust prisoner whose sympathy is so 
freely given to his suffering breth- 
ren, and whose captivity is in itself, 
perhaps, a pledge that they too 
must taste of his own chalice. 

With the presentiment of future 
events, or rather of the storm which 
was about to break over their pas- 











tor on account of the Kudturkampf, 
the people of Paderborn came in 
large numbers in the spring of 1874 
to assure him of their love and de- 
votion. The demonstration began 
on the 25th of March, when the train 
deposited five thousand pilgrims 
in the ancient city of Paderborn. 
They repaired to the bishop’s house, 
and terminated the meeting by sim- 
ultaneously falling on their knees 
to recite aloud the Apostles’ Creed. 
These deputations lasted for two 
months, and on one occasion the 
number of deputies amounted to 
fifteen thousand. It is not an in- 
significant fact to see how well and 
bravely the flock stood by the pas- 
tor in his hour of need.- But at 
last the cloud burst. Repeated in- 
fringements of the May Laws were 
laid to the bishop’s charge; and 
the fine in proportion rose to a sum 
altogether beyond his means, and 
a corresponding term of impri- 
sonment was the only alternative. 
Here an unknown, and therefore 
doubly generous, benefactor inter- 
posed, and paid the money requir- 
ed without the bishop’s knowledge. 
But, to use his own simple language, 
Dr. Martin, “from higher consid- 
erations, thought he could not ac- 
cept the benefit,” and protested 
against it, * whereas the local au- 
thority said that he could. At last 
an answer came from Berlin decid- 
ing that he should submit himself 
to imprisonment. As the bishop 
would not consent to that, force 
was used, and on the 4th of August, 
1874, he was taken from his house 
through a dense crowd of sympa- 
thizers to his prison, where he was 
witness of a scene “not to be de- 
scribed by words.” Bouquets of 
flowers fell at his feet from all sides, 
and the steps leading up to the 
abode of his sorrow were thick with 
* Ibid. p. 8. 
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them. Two works had been near 
his heart as a pastor—the establish- 
ment of ecclesiastical institutions 
for the fitting education of the 
clergy, and the labor of love which 
is expressed by the perpetual ado- 
ration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
This touching devotion was there- 
fore one of the first-fruits of his 
own workings, and it has become 
widely known through the world. 
But never before had the bishop of 
Paderborn shared the prison com- 
mon to malefactors of every de- 
gree. The prisoner was then con- 
ducted to his two cells. One he 
describes as “certainly not roomy,, 
but still not wholly unpleasant ” ; * 
the second was to serve merely as 
a bed-room. Loneliness is the pri- 
soner’s trial, and when first the bi- 
shop heard the lock and key tell 
him of his utter solitude, sad 
thoughts pressed themselves upon 
him. Many years before he had 
paid a pastoral visit to this same 
prison, and his own encouraging. 
words spoken then came home to 
him now. “Could you only have 
imagined then,” he said to himself, 
“that you yourself should be con- 
fined in the same dungeon, and 
come to need the recommendation 
to resignation and patience which 
you gave to those prisoners? Oh! 
what a change, what a comparison 
then and now—then, when there was- 
no Kulturkampf, but an undisturbed 
and joyous peace. O tempora, o 
mores!” + But the angel of conso- 
lation was at hand. The thought 

of that divine Providence whose 
care of us is so beautifully specified 
in Holy Scripture brought peace. 

“Every hair of our head is num- 

bered.” The bishop determined 

upon active endurance, and during 

those first few hours of his impri- 

sonment planned for himself an or- 

t lbid.p. 15. 


* Ibid. p. 14. 
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der of duties for the coming soli- 
tary days. That night the break- 
ing of a pane of glass in his bed- 
room window, caused by the hurl- 
ing of a stone from an unknown 
hand outside, was a little alarming, 
and, in spite of inquiries on the 
subject, it could not be discover- 
ed whether the missile was directed 
by a friend in a serenading spirit, 
or by a foe who might have taken 
umbrage at the demonstrations of 
intense affection on the part of the 
people of Paderborn. 

For the rest the bishop, accord- 
ing to his own account, had small 
cause for complaint during his con- 
finement at Paderborn.* His food 
was provided and sent from his 
house. He was allowed to read 
and write when and what he liked. 
Strict supervision was, however, 
exercised on his correspondence 
and on the visits which he received. 
These were permitted in the pre- 
sence of a third person only, and 
letters might be read and sent un- 
der the same condition. The Holy 
Sacrifice, which was his daily re- 
freshment, supplied many deficien- 
cies in that lonely heart. But the 
“body of death ” had still to suffer 
much from privation of air and ex- 
ercise. It is true that once a day 
the prison bolt was withdrawn for 
an exercise of two hours in the 
court-yard. This had to be taken 
in common with the other prison- 
ers, in a very limited space, so that 
the bishop often preferred to sit by 
an open window in his room, there 
to enjoy what air he could get. 

On the 17th of August, the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of his episcopal 
consecration, the widowed cathe- 
dral of Paderborn was filled with 
an assembly of the bishop’s faith- 
ful children, who celebrated the oc- 
casion by heartfelt prayers for him 

* Ibid. p. 16. 
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toGod. Flags adorned the houses 
of the Catholic inhabitants. But 
the pastor’s heart was further glad- 
dened by the intelligence that from 
the very first day of his captivity a 
certain number of the faithful gath- 
ered every evening in the Gau- 
kirche to offer up the rosary for 
their oppressed church. And now, 
after the lapse of three years, the 
same practice is kept up, and who 
would be so presumptuous as to 
say that the divine Head of the 
whole body will not allow pleading 
so constant finally to bring about 
the desired end? It reminds us 
of that supplication of the infant 
church to remove Peter’s chains, or 
of a case which was brought be- 
fore our personal observation in 
Germany.* Our Lord’s. presence 
in the Holy Eucharist had been ban- 
ished from his sanctuary through 
the working of the May Laws, but 
the villagers succeeded each other 
during the day in unremitting pray- 
er before the altar where he once 
dwelt. 

Upon the bishop’s six weeks of 
confinement followed eighteen of 
custody. The only distinguishable 
difference between the two con- 
sisted in the non-bolting of the 
prison-door from the exterior. On 
the outset he was saddened by the 
command to surrender his office 
as bishop. The summons came to 
him through the - Oberprisident 
von Kiihlwetter, whose attitude to 
Dr. Martin from the beginning of 
the Kulturkampf had been most 
hostile. One act in particular of 
the bishop’s seems to have roused 
the enmity of the non-Catholic par- 
ty, but the principle of authority 
must fall to the ground where de- 
mands wholly contrary to his con- 
science are urged upon a spiritual 
ruler. The act in question had 


* At Konigstein, in Nassau. 
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been a certain pastoral letter in the 
affair of the Old Catholics. ‘The 
bishop replied immediately that 
“devotion to the Catholic Church 
had been his first love, and that it 
would be his last.” ‘Ten days of 
respite were allowed for the recon- 
sideration of the question, under 
the threat of ultimate expulsion from 
his dignity. But, thanks to an en- 
ergetic nature and the quiet peace 
which is the fruit of a brave deter- 
mination, it had small influence 
over the bishop. He labored to 
finish his work on the Christian 
Life, and time, which is so often 
the greatest trial of the prisoner, 
passed rapidly away. His feast- 
day was the next small event to 
break the monotony of his life. 
From his window he could see the 
festive appearance of some neigh- 
boring houses, and from far and 
wide came wishes of sympathy and 
affection. The telegraphic mes- 
sages and letters of congratulation 
numbered over eight hundred on 
this day, and proved a provision 
of encouragement for several suc- 
ceeding days. They were the flow- 
ers of persecution, and as such 
most dear to the bishop’s Catholic 
spirit. 

Oppression does indeed often 
bring the work of the Lord to a 
timely and palpable development, 
and we may echo the prisoner’s 
words: “ Would years of hard work 
have given evidence of so close a 
union as well as this short and fleet- 
ingsorrow ?” * At the same time two 
other addresses reached him which 
were a source of particular joy: 
the one from a good number of 
Belgian noblemen, who thereby 
drew forth a remonstrance on the 
part of Prince Bismarck, the other 
from two imprisoned bishops of the 
far west who-were themselves con- 


* Drei Jahre aus meinem Leben, p, 23. 
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fessors of the faith, and protesting 
by their personal suffering against 
the evil spirit of Freemasonry. 
They were the bishops of Para 
and Pernambuco, who, profiting by 
the journey of a priest to Europe, 
took occasion to express their love 
and sympathy to the fellow-sufferer 
in Germany who was bearing the 
self-same testimony to Catholic 
truth as they themselves. Comfort, 
too, came from the Holy Father, 
who sent first a gold medal, and 
then, on the feast of St. Conrad, a 
telegraphic message of greeting 
and good wishes. But the price 
of these favors was suffering and 
greater suffering. The threat on 
the part of the secular power to 
depose the bishop was now carried 
out. Many and grievous had been 
his shortcomings, according to the 
standard established by the May 
Laws, and amongst the accusations 
brought against him was the er- 
roneous charge that he alote 
amongst the German bishops had 
worked in favor of the Papal Infal- 
libility at the Vatican Council. 
Extensive quotations from his pas- 
toral letters were given in the in- 
dictment, whilst the words he had 
addressed on various occasions to 
his faithful children, their constant 
devotion to him, the legal mea- 
sures recently carried out, and the 
cause now pending were alleged as 
the ground why he could not con- 
tinue to exercise his office. He 
was invited to appear on the 5th 
of January, 1875, to answer these 
charges, after which day, and having 
simply refused to accept the act of 
deposition, it was nailed to his 
door inside. There it remained 
quietly hanging, says the bishop 
with dry German humor, “ without 
my casting one single glance upon 
its contents.”* The feast of 
* Ibid. p. 30. 
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Christmas, which occurred in the 
midst of these cares, found him not 
altogether joyless. The prison 
chapel bore for him a resemblance 
to the lonely grotto of Bethlehem. 
The bishop fancied that after en- 
during his twenty-four weeks of im- 
prisonment he might hope for fresh 
air and liberty. ‘That hopefulness 
was rather surprising. Instead of 
the accomplishment of this expec- 
tation, his house was stripped of its 
furniture (which was afterwards 
sold), and he himself was conveyed 
on very short notice to the fortress 
of Wesel, it being explicitly stated 
that this penalty was the conse- 
quence of the before-mentioned 
pastoral regarding the Old Catho- 
lics. The same sympathizing crowd 
met him on his way to the station, 
and his private secretary accom- 
panied him by choice to the scene 
of hisnew imprisonment. It was on 


the 2oth of January, 1875, that the 


bishop entered on the two months’ 
penalty at Wesel, and there he 
seems on the whole to have been 
better off than at Paderborn. He 
could walk freely on the ramparts, 
and enjoy to a certain extent so- 
cial intercourse with the other pri- 
soners, who were in most cases 
priests of his own diocese. Three 
ells were assigned to him for his 
ase ; the third was an act of thought- 
fulness on the part of the com- 
mandant, who had reserved it 
for the bishop’s daily Mass. If, in- 
deed, it had not been for the Holy 
Sacrifice—for every day, Dr. Mar- 
tin remarks, “holy ” Masses were 
said up till ten o'clock by the 
imprisoned priests *—the fortress 
would have borne a resemblance 
to the middle state where souls 
are detained for a time on account 
of their sins. The supervision ex- 
ercised was slight, beyond the visi- 
* Ibid. p. 37- 
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tation of all the cells twice every 
day. Once when the bishop was 
taking exercise on the ramparts 
which overlooked the Rhine—in 
itself like the face of an old friend 
to Dr. Martin—some of the faith- 
ful who descried him in the dis- 
tance knelt for his blessing. The 
act, the bishop knew not how, was 
communicated to the comman- 
dant, who forbade him in writing 
to repeat it. At Wesel correspon- 
dence was free, and even newspa- 
pers of all kinds were permitted. 
Feelers were sent out by the gov- 
ernment to test the bishop’s senti- 
ments with regard to his civil de- 
position, but his consent could 
never be obtained. And he was 
cheered and supported by an ad- 
dress which was brought to him 
towards the middle of March by a 
nobleman on the part of his dio- 
cese. It contained these words: 
“Tt is true that your lordship as 
bishop has been deposed by the 
Royal Court of Justice in Berlin, 
but you are, and will remain, our 
bishop, and we will be faithful to 
you untildeath.”* Two thick vol- 
umes bore the signatures to this 
statement, and they numbered 
ninety-six thousand. 

After his life in the fortress the 
bishop was refreshed by a little 
breathing-time in a friendly house 
in Wesel itself. His host had just 
married and taken his bride to 
Rome. On their return they 
brought to the exiled pastor a 
new token of sympathy from the 
Holy Father in the shape of anoth- 
er gold medal. ‘The days passed 
pleasantly for the bishop, as far as 
that was possible out of his diocese, 
until he made the discovery that 
he had not yet paid the entire pen- 
alty of the famous pastoral. He 
was sentenced to another month’s 

* Ibid. p. 4%. 
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imprisonment in the fortress. “I 
had always thought,” he writes, 
“that for one offence it sufficed to 
be punished once. But the powers 
of the state said no.”* Summer 
had come, and a return to the for- 
tress in that season was no small 
penance. The sun’s penetrating 
rays made the prisoner’s little cells 
almost intolerable, and the bishop’s 
health began visibly to decline. 
He lost his appetite and his sleep, 
and the only remedy, according to 
the doctor, to produce return of 
vital power would have been change 
of air and a course of sea-baths, 
But for this desired end he learned 
from the mayor of Wesel that it 
would be necessary to undergo an 
examination from the district doc- 
tor, and to procure a written state- 
ment that such treatment was ne- 
cessary. Moreover, it was enjoined 
that the place chosen for the cure 
should be at least twenty miles dis- 
tant from the diocese of Pader- 
born. A Protestant district doc- 
tor was accordingly consulted, and 
his opinion exactly corresponded 
with the bishop’s own account of 
his state, whereupon Dr. Martin 
gave himself up to the pleasant 
hope of soon being able to leave 
Wesel. “I wished for haste the 
more,” he says, “as my state be- 
came worse from day to day. The 
continual agitation in which I was 
kept helped to aggravate things. 
For day after day I received tid- 
ings of new ruins which the unhap- 
py Xulturkampf worked in my poor 
diocese.” In the autymn of 1873— 
that is, after the promulgation of 
the May Laws—the bishop had giv- 
en faculties to four newly-ordained 
priests. This is the most natural 
and harmless action of a bishop, for 
what spiritual act can take place 
without that exercise of his ju- 
* bid. p. 45. + Zbiz. p. 51. 
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risdiction ? Pronouncing a priest 
competent for the care of souls is 
analogous to the action in law of 
giving a brief to a barrister. What 
ifthe church should requirea barris- 
ter to present himself to the bishop 
for approbation before he received 
such a brief? But the May Laws 
completely confuse spiritual and 
temporal things. The bishop was 
accused of breaking article fifteen 
of those regulations, which runs that 
“ spiritual rulers are bound to pre- 
sent such candidates as are about 
to receive a spiritual office to the 
Oberprasident, whilst at the same 
time the office is specified.” If 
the barrister obtain briefs after he 
has been called, the bishop does 
not meddle with him; but because 
the priests in question Aad exercis- 
ed their faculties Berlin thought 
well to condemn the bishop to a 
further imprisonment of six months. 

But now a new phase began in 
the life of Dr. Martin. Having 
“waited and waited” for the per- 
mission to follow out the cure 
which a disimpassioned authority 
had pronounced absolutely neces- 
sary, he resolved to act in spite of 
the law, and to fly from Wesel. 
He considered this course not 
only allowable, but even obligatory, 
seeing two principal reasons. His 
health was seriously endangered, if 
he could not have the required 
treatment, and that health belong- 
ed not to himself but to his dio- 
cese. Furthermore, in Wesel his 
movements were so closely watch- 
ed that one single act of the pas- 
toral office might give the govern- 
ment a plea for still more rigorous 
measures. ‘Therefore on the 3d of 
August he wrote an official letter 
stating his intended departure from 
Wesel on the morrow; and so, asthe 
clock struck the hour of midnight, 
he was quietly crossing the bridge 
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over the Rhine, and on the follow- 
ing day, the 5th of August, he was 
received at the Castle of Neuburg 
by the family of Ausemburg. How 
full his heart was of his appointed 
work we may gather from the at- 
tempt to return to Paderborn. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle two railway au- 
thorities recognized him, and he 
was counselled by a valued friend 
to go back to Holland in “God’s 
name!” The document which 
reached him a few days later 
proved the soundness of the ad- 
vice. It was from the Minister of 
the Interior at Berlin, announcingto 
him the fact that he was from hence- 
forth an outlaw in the eyes of his 
country. The May Laws further 
exhausted their bitterness against 
him by the warrant which was is- 
sued from the district court in 
Paderborn for another imprison- 
ment of six months. But it seems 
that these punishments did not 
affect the bishop’s peace of mind. 
Amidst tokens of universal Jove 
and devotion he was spending his 
time chiefly with the Ausemburg 
family, occupying his leisure with 
writing on religious subjects, amongst 
which one was Devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart. After his fruitless at- 
tempt to join his bereaved flock he 
had directed his efforts in the first 
place towards his own physical res- 
toration. After a three weeks’ 
cure in Kattwyk, which worked a 
wonderful change for the better in 
his state, he visited the bishops of 
Haarlem and Roermond, and re- 
joiced his spirit by witnessing some 
of the fruits of the new and vigorous 
Catholic life which has been promot- 
ed in Holland by the re-establish- 
ment of the hierarchy. Whilst Dr. 
Martin was with the bishop of Haar- 
lem he received intelligence of the 
dreadful fire which the “dear 
Paderstadt ” had sustained. 
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These peaceful days, however, 
were not of long duration. They 
were shortened by one of the bit- 
terest experiences which a pastor 
can be called upon to endure—that 
is, an unfaithful friend. A priest 
of his diocese (the only one be- 
sides Ménnikes, he remarks) had 
gone over to the enemies of the 
church, and vainly had the bishop 
tried the power of loving exhorta- 
tion. He was obliged at last to 
use that spiritual weapon which 
has ever been obnoxious to a world 
impatient of restraint, and to pro- 
nounce excommunication, fully 
conscious of the possible conse- 
quences of the step, and therefore 
prepared to accept them. The 
government of Holland was too 
weak to protect an exile. It gave 
way under more powerful pressure, 
and the bishop was ordered to 
leave. 

“I prayed to God for light,” he 
says. “I asked St. Joseph (it was in 
March, 1876) to lead me where I 
should go.” * His steps were direct- 
ed to Catholic Belgium; but what- 
ever the character of the population 
may be, that of the policy of its gov- 
ernment is rightly defined by the bi- 
shop as the effort to keep out of the 
way of Prince Bismarck’s complica- 
tions, which effort is the ne plus ultra 
of political wisdom. He was not, 
therefore, much astonished when he 
received orders to leave the Bel- 
gian frontier. 

A homeless, houseless exile, the 
bishop once more wandered forth in 
strict incognit~o, we are not told where, 
but the place must have been wise- 
ly chosen, for there he remained in 
great retirement from April, 1876, 
till the following April. Then it 
was that Rome, the home of all Ca- 
tholic hearts, once more awoke his 
desires; but, owing to the well- 

* Jbid. p. 83. 
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known sentiments of the Italian 
government, he was aware that the 
journey had its dangers for a bishop 
under the ban of the Kudturkamp/. 
He set out, nevertheless, and on his 
journey through France experienc- 
ed numberless consolations and 
the warmest reception from the 
French bishops. Persecution ‘im- 
prints on the heart the device, 
Cor unum et anima una. 

On the 24th of May, 1877, the 
feast of St. Monica, he arrived in 
Rome for the fifth time. Men are 
trying to make even the Eternal 
City new, and as the bishop walked 
through the familiar streets he felt 
that the voice might indeed be the 
voice of Jacob, whilst the hands 
werethe handsofEsau. ‘The Colos- 
seum, consecrated by remembran- 
ces so heart-stirring, now appeared 
to him as a dearly-loved face whence 
the spirit had fled. It is the na- 
ture of Rome to be the most con- 
servative of cities, and never are 
natural laws overturned with com- 
fort. These were the German 
bishop’s thoughts as again he com- 
pared what had been to what was, 
the more so as he found the im- 
provement wholly exterior and ma- 
terial, and, along with finer streets 
in course of erection, was obliged to 
notice a lowering of moral tone in 
their inhabitants. Even the faces 
of the men he met seemed to have 
altered ; for, he says, they are mostly 
not Romans, but a kind of hetero- 
geneous mob gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. 

When Pius VII. returned to Rome 
after the persecution which had 
threatened to annihilate his power, 
he invited his enemy’s family to 
partake of hospitality in that city, 
as the land of great misfortunes ; 
but now the Holy Father, his suc- 
cessor, could offer nothing but an 
affectionate greeting to a bishop 
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who had berne’so noble a witness 
to the truth. The shadow of Pius 
IX.’s captivity must fall upon 
all his children. An exiled bishop 
sought refuge in Rome as the home 
of his father, and Rome could not 
give him what he sought. By the 
advice of several cardinals Dr. 
Martin changed his residence and 
went out only in secular dress, but 
not before he had been denounced 
by unfriendly papers as one who 
was under arrest. On the 24th of 
May, in consequence of continued 
persecution from the press, and in 
honest fear of more serious ill-treat- 
ment, strengthened by the loving 
farewell and the apostolical bless- 
ing of the Holy Father for himself 
and his diocese, the bishop of Pa- 
derborn set out for an unknown 
place of exile, happy at least in 
his resemblance to One who, com- 
ing unto his own, was not received 
by them. 

The early church wrote the acts 
of her martyrs, in order that the re- 
membrance of their deeds should 
never perish, and the church of the 
nineteenth century may be allowed to 
record the struggle of her confessors 
not only for a perpetual memorial 
of them, but also that others who 
are not in the fight may realize at 
once the presence of the battle-field 
and the nature of the warfare. We 
have seen that it exists; its nature 
cannot be better defined than by 
the words of him whose confessor- 
ship we are recording : 

“The Papacy is in fact the one 
and only point round which the 
Kulturkampf is raging, and I am 
convinced that if the ‘deposed’ 
and banished bishops were to break 
off their connection with the Papacy 
to-day, to-morrow they would be 
re-established in all their honors 
and privileges. . . . On the 3d of 
August last it was three years since 
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I parted from my beloved flock. 
After God that flock is daily my 
first and last thought. My prayers, 
my anxieties, my studies, and my 
occupations of whatever nature be- 
long to it. I will be true to it till 
death, and I hope by God’s grace 
that it will be true tome. Hours 
of temptation come upon me some- 
times, it is true—hours when the 
painful doubt suggests itself whether 
I shall ever return to it. But I 
take courage to myself again through 
a trusting look up toGod. He has 


counted every hair of our heads, 
and, if my return is in accordance 
with his providence,no Kudturkampf 
will have power to prevent it. 


But 


Montserrat. 


should it be his good pleasure that 
I close my eyes to this world sep- 
arated from my flock, I say with 
most humble resignation : May His 
will be done ! 

“ But even supposing that all 
we ‘deposed’ and exiled bishops 
should die in banishment, the 
church, and the church in our Ger- 
man Fatherland, will finally con- 
quer. He to whom all power in 
heaven and on earth is given is 
her protector; and, let her enemies 
be as numerous and powerful as it 
is possible to be, an hour will come 
when of them also it will be said: 
‘They who sought after her life 
are dead.’” * 





MONTSERRAT. 


O streams, and shades, and hills on high, 
Unto the stillness of your breast 

My wounded spirit longs to fly— 
To fly and be at rest ; 

Thus from the world’s tempestuous sea, 
O gentle Nature, do I turn to thee ! 


No one visits Barcelona, or 
ought to visit it, without going to 
Montserrat, the sacred mountain 
of Spain, and one of the most ex- 
traordinary mountains in the world: 
the naturalist, to study its singular 
formation and the thousand varie- 
ties of its flora; the mere tourist, 
to visit its historic abbey and ex- 
plore the wonderful grottoes with 
which the mountain is undermined; 
and the pilgrim, as to another Sinai, 
torn and rent asunder as by the 
throes of some new revelation, 
where amid awful rifts and chasms 
is enthroned its Syrian Madonna, 
like the impersonation of mercy 
amid the terrors of divine wrath. 
It is one of those wonderful places 


—Fray Luis de Leon. 


in Catholic Christendom around 
which centres the piety of the mul- 
titude. Hermits for ages have peo- 
pled its caves. The monks of St. 
Benedict for a thousand years have 
served its altars. Saints have kept 
watch around its venerable shrine. 
The kings and knights of chivalric 
Spain have come here with rich 
tributes to offer their vows. And 
the poor, with bare and bleeding 
feet, have, century after century, 
climbed its rough sides out of mere 
love for their favorite sanctuary. 
Poets, too, have come here to 
seek inspiration. Several Spanish 
poets of note have celebrated its 
natural beauties and its legendary 


* Ibid. pp. 160, 169. 
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glory. Goethe could find no more 
suitable place than this wild, mys- 
terious mountain for the scenery of 
one of the most wonderful parts of 
Faust—the scene where he makes 
the Pater L£cstaticus float in the 
golden air, the hermits chant from 
their mystic caves, and the bird- 
like voices of the spirits come be- 
tween like the breathings of a wind- 
swept harp.* 

We took the Zaragoza railway, 
and in an hour after leaving Barce- 
lona were in sight of the towering 
gray pinnacles that make Montser- 
rat like no other mountain in the 
world. It rises suddenly out of 
the valley of the Llobregat more 
than three thousand five hundred 
feet into the air, and looks as if 
numberiless liquid jets, sent up 
from the bowels of the earth, had 
suddenly been congealed into co- 
lossal needles or cones. These 
cones unite in a rocky base, about 
fifteen miles in circumference, 
which is cleft asunder by an awful 
chasm, at the bottom of which flows 
the torrent of Santa Maria. The 
base of the mountain is fringed 
with pines, but the cones are ash- 
colored and bare, being utterly de- 
void of vegetation, except what 
grows in the numerous clefts and 
ravines. This serrated mountain, 
standing isolated in a broad plain, 
strange and: solitary, seems set 
apart by nature for some excep- 
tional purpose. It looks like a vast 
temple consecrated to the Divinity. 
Even the Romans thought so when 
they set up their altars on its cliffs. 
It is the very place for the gods to 
sit apart, each on his own pinnacle, 
and talk from peak to peak, and 
reason high, and arbitrate the fate 
of man. 

The sharp needles which give so 
peculiar an appearance to the 

* Mr. Bayard Taylor. 


mountain are mostly of a conglo- 
merate stone composed of frag- 
ments of marble, porphyry, granite, 
etc., and not unlike the Oriental 
breccia. Some say that these 
enormous clefts have been produc- 
ed by the agency of water or vol- 
canic force; others, that the moun- 
tain, like Mt. Alvernia in Italy, 
where St. Francis received the 
sacred stigmata, was rent asunder 
at the great sacrifice of Mount 
Calvary, of which these profound 
abysses and splintered rocks are so 
many testimonials. Padre Fran- 
cesco Crespo, in a memorial to 
Philip 1V. on the Purfsima Con- 
cepcion, says of it: “ Astonishing 
monument of our faith, divided 
into so many parts in sorrowful 
proof of the death of the Creator!” 
And Fray Antonio, a Carmelite 
monk: “ And in Montserrat is veri- 
fied that which was spoken in St. 
Matt. xxvii.: And the earth did 
quake and the rocks were rent.” 
We stopped at the station of 
Monistrol, two miles from the town 
of that name which stands at the 
very foot of the mountain, and 
walked along the banks of the 
Llobregat by an excellent road, 
often bordered with olives at the 
right, while the other side was 
overhung by cliffs fragrant with 
rosemary and wild thyme. We 
passed several cotton manufacto- 
ries, for this is the region of con- 
trasts: Industry is running to and 
fro in the fertile valley, while Con- 
templation kneels with folded 
palms on the rocky heights above. 
But what divine law is there that 
makes physical activity superior to 
moral, or productive of greater re- 
sults, as so many would have us 
believe in these cué bono days? 
Who knows what rich returns the 
cloud-wrapped altar above has 
rendered to these heavens? or how 
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much the proud world owes to the 
solitary Levite who in the temple 
keeps alive 


“* The watchfire of his midnight prayer”? 


Monistrol derives its name from 
monasteriolum—a little monastery, 
which was built here by the early 
Benedictines. It is said that Quiri- 
co, a disciple of St. Benedict, came 
to Spain in the sixth century, and, 
hearing of an extraordinary moun- 
tain in the heart of Catalonia, call- 
ed Estorcil by the Romans, he 
came to see it and said to his dis- 
ciples: “On this mount let us build 
atemple to the Mater pulchrea di- 
lectionis.”” His project was not re- 


alized till three centuries after, but 
he is believed to have built a small 
convent at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
we drew near the spot where St. 
Quirico and his disciples set up 


their altar, and the little white 


town of Monistrol lay closely hug- 
ged in at the foot of the mountain, 
behind which the sun sets by two 
o'clock, so that it was already in 
the shadow. On the outskirts we 
were surrounded by a swarm of 
swarthy gipsies ready to tell our 
future destiny for a rea/,as if we 
did not already know it! We 
crossed one of those bombastic 
bridges so common in Spain, as if 
there were a flood for the immense 
arches to span, and just beyond 
met the cura—a tall, thin man, with 
an abstract, speculative look, but 
who proved himself able to give 
good practical advice, which we 
followed by going to the little posa- 
da hard by for the night, and await- 
ing the morning to ascend the holy 
mountain. It was a clean little inn, 
but as primitive as if it had come 
down from the time of St. Quirico. 
Not a soul could we find on pre- 
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senting ourselves at the door, and 
it was only by dint of repeated- 
ly shouting Ave Maria Purtsima! 
that a brisk little woman at length 
issued from some cavernous depth, 
as if called forth by our magical 
words. She gave us a dusky little 
room, with a crucifix and colored 
print of St. Veronica over the bed, 
and, after exploring the town, we 
took possession of it for the night 
while the tops of the mountain, 
that rose up thousands of feet di- 
rectly behind the house, were still 
flushed with light. 

The following morning was warm 
and cloudless, though in the mid- 
dle of February. ‘The /artana 
came at ten o’clock—a wagon with 
a hood, drawn by three stout mules 
—and we set off with two men and 
three women, all Spanish, and all 
as gay as the crickets on the way- 
side. If their forefathers ascended 
the mountain with streaming eyes 
and unshod feet, they, at least, 
went up on stout wheels, and with 
many a song and quirk, though 
perfectly innocent withal. They 
were light-hearted laborers, releas- 
ed from toil, going with their lunch 
to spend a holiday at Our Lady of 
Montserrat’s. Just after starting 
we passed the little chapel of the 
Santisima ‘Trinidad, built, as the 
tablet on it says, to commemorate 
the happy ending of the African 
war in 1860. We soan left Monis- 
trol below us. The view at every 
moment became more extended as 
we wound up the steep sides of the 
mountain. At the right was al- 
ways the towering wall of solid 
rock, while the left side of the road 
was often built up, or at least sup- 
ported, by masonry. Vines and 
olives clung to the crags as long as 
they could find foothold, and here 
and there was an aloe on the edge 
of the precipice. The bells of 
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Monistrol could be heard far below. 
The plain began to assume abillowy 
appearance, swelling more and 
more to the north till lost in the 
mountains. The air grew more 
exhilarating. In two hours’ time 
we came to a chapel with a tall 
cross before it, and nearly opposite 
suddenly appeared the abbey of 
Our Lady of Montserrat, seven or 
eight stories high, with acliff rising 
hundreds of feet perpendicularly 
behind, divided by deep fissures, 
and terminating in needles that 
looked inaccessible, but where we 
could see a hermitage perched on 
the top like the nest of an eagle. 
There is no beauty about the con- 
vent, or pretension to architecture, 
but there is a certain austere sim- 
plicity about it that harmonizes 
with the mountain. The narrow- 
ness of the terrace has prevented 
its extending laterally, so it has 
been forced to tower up like the 
peaks around it. The mountain, 
as M. Von Humboldt says, seems 
to have opened to receive man into 
its bosom. But nearly everything 
is modern, and everywhere are 
ruins and traces of violence left by 
the French in their ravages of 1811. 
Passing through an arched gate- 
way, we found ourselves in a close, 
around which stood several large 
buildings for the accommodation 
of pilgrims. These are of three 
classes, according to the condition 
of the visitor, and named after the 
saints, such as Placido, Ignacio, 
Pedro Nolasco, Francisco de Borja, 
etc. The poor have two houses 
for the different sexes, where they 
are lodged and fed gratuitously. 
Bread is distributed to them at 
seven in the morning; at noon, 
more bread with olla and wine; 
and at night the same. Pilgrims of 
condition sometimes go to receive 
the bread of charity, which they 
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preserve as a relic. No one, rich 
or poor, is allowed to remain over 
three days without special permis- 
sion. Even the better class of 
rooms are of extreme simplicity, 
containing the bare necessaries for 
comfort. They are paved with 
brick, and the walls are plastered, 
but not whitewashed. A man 
brought us towels, sheets, and a 
jug of water, and left us to our 
own devices. The visitor offers 
what he pleases on leaving. No- 
thing is required. Meals are ob- 
tained at a restaurant at fixed 
prices. After taking possession of 
our rooms we went to pay homage 
to Our Lady of Montserrat. 

The first thing that struck us on 
entering the large atrium, or court, 
that precedes the church, was a 
marble tablet recording one of the 
greatest memories of Montserrat : 

B. Ignativs—A—Loyola— 
hic—mvlta—prece—fletv- 
qve—Deo—se—virginiqve 
devovit—hictamqvam 
armis—spiritalib’— 
sacco—se—mvniens— perno- 
ctavit—hinc—ad—socie 
tatem—Iesv—fvndan 
dam—prodiit—an 
no M—D—XXII.—F. Lavren ne 

to. Abb. dedicavit. 
An. 1603. 

For here it was that in 1522 
came the chivalrous hero of Pam- 
peluna, who had passed his youth 
in the court of Ferdinand V., train- 
ed in the practice of every knightly 
accomplishment, but now smitten 
down, like St. Paul, by divine grace, 
and come here in accordance with 
the principles of Christian chivalry 
in which he had been nurtured, to 
devote himself to Jesus and Mary 
as their knight. He laid aside his 
worldly insignia, and put on the 
poverty of Christ as the truest ar- 
mor of virtue, and, on the eve of 
the Annunciation, kept his vigil of 
arms before the altar of Our Lady, 
whom he now chose as the Sefora 
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de sus pensamientos—“ no countess,” 
as he said, “no duchess, but one 
of far higher degree ”-—and he hung 
up his sword on a pillar of her 
sanctuary as a token that his earth- 
ly warfare was over. 
** When at thy shrine, most holy Maid, 
The Spaniard hung his votive blade 
And bared his helméd brow, 
*Glory,’ he cried, ‘ with thee I’ve done! 
Fame, thy bright theatres I shun, 
To tread fresh pathways now ; 
To track thy footsteps, Saviour God ! 
With willing feet by narrow road ; 
Hear and record my vow.’ "’ 

So, in the Book of Heroes, Wolf- 
dietrich, “the prince without a 
peer,” stopped short in his career 
of glory, and, going to the abbey of 
St. George, laid his arms and gold- 
en crown on the altar and conse- 
crated himself to God. 

On the other side of the en- 
trance is a similar tablet relating 
to St. Peter Nolasco, a knight of 
Languedoc, who, after serving in 
the religious wars of the times, as- 
cended Montserrat on foot, and, 
when he arrived at the threshold 
of the house of Mary, fell on his 
knees, and in this position ap- 
proached her altar, where he spent 
nine days in watching and prayer. 
It was during one of his prolonged 
vigils that he conceived the project 
of founding the celebrated Order of 
Mercy, which required of its mem- 
bers to give themselves, if need 
were, for the liberty of their breth- 
ren in bondage, and which in the 
course of about four hundred years 
(1218-1632) ransomed, at the price 
of millions, four hundred and nine- 
ty thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six Christians (among whom 
was the great Cervantes) from the 
prisons of the Moors, where they 
had endured sufferings no pen 
could describe. 

Dwelling on these saintly memo- 
ries, we passed through the arcades 
of the court, green and damp with 
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mould, and came to the church. 
The exterior, of the Renaissance 
style, is by no means striking. 
There are columns of Spanish jas- 
per on each side of the docr, with 
niches between for the twelve apos- 
tles, of whom only four remain. 
And over the entrance stands our 
Saviour giving his blessing to the 
pilgrim. There is a single nave of 
fine proportions, divided transverse- 
ly by one of those iron rejas, or 
parcloses, peculiar to Spain, with a 
succession of chapels at the sides, 
by no means richly decorated. It 
was noon, and there was not a per- 
son in the large church. Divested 
of its ancient riches, and simply 
ornamented, it needed the crowds 
of pilgrims for whom it was intend- 
ed to give it animation and effect. 
But the antique Virgin was there, 
in the centre of the retablo over 
the high altar, surrounded by lights, 
and we were glad of the silence 
and solitude that surrounded her. 

The sacred image of Our Lady 
of Montserrat is believed to be one 
made by St. Luke the Evangelist 
at Jerusalem, and brought to Spain 
by St. Peter, and long preserved in 
a church erected by St. Paciano at 
Barcelona under the title of the 
Blessed Maria Jerosolimitana,* 
where it was still venerated in the 
time of San Severo, a bishop under 
the rule of the Goths. According 
to an old chronicle,-it was to 
preserve it from the profanation 
of the Moors that, on the tenth 
of the kalends of May, 718, Pe- 
dro the bishop, and Eurigonio, a 
captain of the Goths, took the holy 
image of the Blessed Mary, and- 
carried it to the mountain called 
Asserado, and hid it in a cave. 

* This church is now that of San Justo y San 
Pastor which perpetuates the memory of the holy 
image by a chapel and confraternity of Our Lady 


of Montserrat, as well as by frequent pilgrimages 
to the mountain itself, 
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Amid all the wars and commo- 
tions of that age, it is not surpris- 
ing that the remembrance of the 
holy statue became a dim tradition, 
and the precise spot of its conceal- 
ment utterly forgotten. It was not 
till two centuries after that some 
young shepherds, guarding their 
flocks at the foot of the mountain, 
observed that every Saturday night, 
as soon as the darkness came on, a 
light descended from the heavens 
and gathered in a blaze around 
one of the lofty peaks. Their story 
was at first made light of at Monis- 
trol, but, coming to the ear of the 
curate, a great servant of God and 
Our Lady, he resolved to ascertain 
its truth for himself. Accordingly, 
the next Saturday night, he set 
forth at an early hour with a num- 
ber of people for the most favora- 
ble point of observation. As soon 
as it grew dark the supernatural 
light was seen, and a soft, delicious 


music heard issuing as from the 


depths of a cave. The curate did 
not venture to approach, but re- 
turned to consult the bishop of 
Vich, then residing at Manresa, 
the former place being in the hands 
of the Moors. This bishop, whose 
name was Gondemaro, took the 
curate and other members of the 
clergy, and, accompanied by seve- 
ral knights, ascended the mountain 
at the usual hour of the wonderful 
occurrence. They found the cliff 
enveloped in a cloud of fragrance. 
A shower of stars settled around 
the summit like a crown, and dulcet 
symphonies came forth from its 
bosom. This phenomenon lasted 
till midnight, when the music died 
away, the stars returned to their 
spheres, and silence and darkness 
resumed their empire. 

The bishop passed the remainder 
of the night in dwelling on what 
he had witnessed, and at the first 
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ray of dawn summoned the curate 
and requested him to take the ne- 
cessary means for examining the 
place by daylight. He was not 
obliged to repeat the command. 
The curate took his parishioners, 
and, accompanied by the bishop, 
went in procession along the banks 
of the Llobregat, and up the sides 
of the mountain as far as practica- 
ble. Then he despatched several 
young shepherds, who could climb 
the rocks like goats, to explore the 
cliff. After no little fatigue and 
danger they discovered a cave on 
the edge of a precipice, and within 
it the sacred image of the Mother 
of God, surrounded by an odor like 
that of a garden of flowers. ‘The 
joyful cries of the shepherds, re- 
peated by all the echoes of the 
mountain caves, made known their 
discovery. ‘The bishop took the 
statue in his arms, and, desirous of 
carrying it to Manresa, they went 
circling the wild peaks with songs 
of joy in the direction of Monis- 
trol; but when he attempted to go 
past a certain place on the moun- 
tain his feet became fastened to 
the ground like iron to a loadstone. 
The Virgin had chosen the moun- 
tain for her abode, and would not 
abandon it. After the first mo- 
ment of astonishment the bishop 
comprehended the meaning of the 
Soberana Sefiora, ard a chapel was 
soon built to receive the statue, 
which he entrusted to the care of 
the curate of Monistrol. 

But this was not the first chapel 
onthe mountain. ‘The oldest was 
that of San Miguel, on the other 
side of the ravine of:Santa Maria, 
said to have been built out of the 
ruins of a temple of Venus. We 
went to see it that afternoon. It 
stands on a lofty ridge of the moun- 
tain to the north, commanding a 
magnificent prospect. Beneath is 
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the whole valley of the Llobregat, 
but what below seemed like a vast 
plain here looked like the sea in a 
storm, in which wave after wave 
succeeded each other till lost in the 
Pyrenees. And these, capped with 
snow, looked like the foaming sea, 
run mountains high, all along the 
northern horizon. The whole coun- 
try was dotted with villages. ‘The 
river looked like a thread of silver 
winding through the surging valley. 
‘The sounds came up from below in 
a subdued murmur. At the right 
lay the Mediterranean, calm as a 
sea of crystal. Behind the chapel 
rose the tall cones, like the watch- 
towers of a vast fortress.* ‘The 
solitude, the wildness, the awful 
depths over which we hung made 
a profound impression on us all. 
“How easy for the soul to rise 
to God in such a place!” we said. 
“Let us remain here the rest of our 
lives. With books to read, the 
chapel in which to pray, the moun- 
tain-side on which to meditate, and 
such a glorious view of God’s world 
around us, what more in this world 
could we ask for?” Every now 
and then came the peal of the con- 
vent bells. The air was fragrant 
with the balsamic odor of the 
shrubs. The glowing sun lit up 
mount and sea. And a certain 
melancholy about these gray peaks 
and unfathomable abysses, the ruin- 
ed hermitages and violated chapels, 
and even the wintry aspect of yon- 
der plain, gave them an additional 
charm. While sitting on the rocks 
a Spaniard came along with his 
daughter, and, entering into conver- 
sation, we learned that they were 
visiting the holy mountain for the 
last time together, she being on the 
point of entering a_ sisterhood. 
‘They both showed the most lively 


* The Moors called Montserrat Cis 7anus—the 
watch-peaks or towers. 
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faith, and talked with enthusiasm 
of Montserrat, telling us how it had 
been rent asunder at the Crucifix- 
ion. After they had gone on in 
the direction of Collbato we sat a 
long time in silence, and then went 
slowly down the winding path, bor- 
dered with laurel, holly, heather, 
and shrubs of various kinds. On 
the way we met a long file of pupils 
from the abbey, ranging from ten 
to twenty years of age, all in gowns 
and leather belts like young monks. 
Two of the Benedictine fathers 
came behind them. 

It was nearly night when we got 
back to the monastery, and as soon 
as we had dined we went to the 
church, It was wrapped in utter 
darkness, all but the sanctuary, 
which was blazing with lamps 
around the Madonna and the tab- 
ernacle, We knelt down in the 
obscurity close to the reja. In a 


short time thirty or forty students 


entered in their white tunics, and, 
encircling the altar, began the 
Rosario in a measured, recitative 
way that wasalmostachant. Then 
they gathered around the organ and 
sang the Salve and Tota pulchra es 
with admirable expression. The 
lateness of the hour, the vast nave 
shrouded in darkness, the blazing 
altar, with the black Madonna 
above in her golden robes after the 
Spanish fashion, the groups of wor- 
shippers motionless: as statues, the 
venerable monks of St. Benedict in 
the choir, and the white-robed 
singers around the organ, gave 
great effect tothe scene. We wish- 
ed we might keep our vigil before 
the altar, like St. Ignatius; but one 
of the lay brothers, with a queer 
old lantern that must have been 
handed down from the Goths, be- 
gan to hustle us out of the church 
as soon as the devotions were over, 
and we went stumbling through 
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the dark court into the open air; 
and giving one look at the violet 
heavens, across which flashed a 
shooting-star, and to the tall black 
cliffs that overshadowed us, we 
went to our rooms, our hearts still 
under the influence of the music. 
The bells of the monastery kept 
ringing from time to time as long 
as we were awake, and they roused 
us again at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning, as if the /aus per- 
ennis were still kept up as in the 
olden time. 

It was not yet day, but we hur- 
ried to the early Mass, which is 
sung with the aid of the students, 
followed by another chanted by 
the monks, and the sun was just 
rising out of the sea when we came 
from the church. As soon as 
breakfast was over we went to 
visit the cave of Fray Juan Garin, 
which is in the side of an enormous 
cliff it seemed fearful to live under. 
He was lying there in effigy, with 
his book and rosary, a water-jar at 
his feet, and a basket at his head, 
as if he had just gone to sleep. 
His legend, though not pleasing, 
is too closely connected with the 
early history of the mountain to be 
wholly omitted. It has been sung, 
too, by poets, and one scene, at 
least, in his life has been perpe- 
tuated in sculpture. 

Fray Juan Garin is said to have 
been born in the ninth century of a 
noble family of Goths at Valencia, 
and in the time of Wifredo, Count 
of Barcelona, became a hermit on 
the lone heights of Montserrat. 
He is represented as a man of 
wasted aspect, with a long beard, 
who lived in the cave of an inac- 
cessible cliff, and, when he went 
forth, carried a long staff in his 
hands, which were embrowned by 
the sun. Here he attained to such 
consummate sanctity that the very 
VOL, xxVII.—6 
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bells which hung between the two 
pillars before the ancient chapel of 
SS. Acisclo and Victoria rang out 
of their own accord whenever he 
approached. Every year he made 
a pilgrimage to the capital of the 
Christian world, and tradition says 
the bells of the Holy City sponta- 
neously rang out at his arrival, like 
those of Montserrat. It would 
seem as if this holy hermit, re- 
gardless of the world, and by the 
world forgot, could have noth- 
ing to disturb his peace. But the 
great adversary had his evil eye on 
him, and resolved on his fall. For 
this purpose he turned hermit 
himself, as in the old rhyme, and 
put on a penitential robe and long 
white beard, which made such an 
impression on the count of Barce- 
lona, when he presented himself 
before him, that he took his ad- 
vice and brought his beautiful 
daughter Riquilda, who was thought 
to be possessed, to try the efficacy 
of Fray Juan’s prayers. 

Meanwhile, the devil established 
himself in the very cave on the 
top of the cone above the monas- 
tery still known as the Ermita del 
Diablo, and soon after the two 
hermits met as if by accident. 

They looked at each other, but 
without at first breaking the holy 
silence that set its seal on their 
contemplative life. At length the 
Diablo addressed Fray Juan, say- 
ing he was a great sinner who had 
come to the mountain three years 
previously to seek pardon of God 
for his innumerable offences in 
solitude and mortification, and ex- 
pressing surprise that they had 
never met before. Garin at first 
repulsed his advances, as if by in- 
stinct, but the Diablo continued to 
speak with so much unction on the 
redoubled fervor that would result 
from a holy union of prayer and 
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penitential exercises that Garin at 
length yielded, and finally let no 
day pass without meeting him and 
unveiling the innermost recesses of 
his heart. 

We will not enter into the de- 
tails of the tragedy which ended 
in the murder of the beautiful Ri- 
quilda. But when Fray Juan 
awoke to a sense of his crime, he 
was seized with so terrible a re- 
morse that he once more set off 
for Rome to throw himself at the 
feet of him to whom are given the 
keys of earth and heaven, and con- 
fess his heinoussin. But the bells 
no longer rang out as he drew near. 
He was now 


** A wretch at whose approach abhorr’d, 
Recoils each holy thing.’’ 

Even the pope, with the power 
to him given to wash men’s sins 
away, had no ghostly word of peace 
for him. But he sent him not 
away in utter despair. He impos- 
ed on him by way of expiation to 
go forth from his presence like a 
beast of the earth, to live on the 
herbs of the field, and keep an un- 
broken silence till a sinless child 
a few months old—O power of in- 
nocence !—should assure him God 
had remitted his sin, 

And Fray Juan  submissively 
went forth from the Holy City on 
his hands and feet, and directed his 
weary course once more to Mont- 
serrat. Meanwhile, the Virgin, as 
Mr. Ticknor says, “ appearing on 
that wild mountain where the un- 
happy man had committed his 
crime, consecrates its deep soli- 
tudes by founding there the mag- 
nificent sanctuary which has ever 
since made Montserrat holy ground 
to all devout Catholics.” * 

In the course of time Fray Juan’s 
garments were worn out; exposed 


* History of Spanish Literature. 
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to the blazing sun of Spain, he 
grew swarthy of hue, and his body 
became covered with hair that 
made him look like a wild beast, 
for which, in fact, he was taken by 
the royal foresters, who fastened a 
rope around his neck and led him 
to Barcelona, where he was put in 
the stables of the count’s palace of 
Valdauris, and became at once the 
wonder and terror of the people. 

Not long after the lord of Cata- 
lonia made a great feast to cele- 
brate the birth of his son, now four 
or five months old, and one of the 
guests expressing a wish to see the 
curious beast from Montserrat, 
Fray Juan was led into the hall. 
As soon as he appeared the infant 
prince, speaking for the first time 
in his life, said: “Rise up, Fray 
Juan Garin; thou hast fulfilled thy 
penance. Godhath pardonedthee.”’ 
And the penitent rose up and re- 
sumed his original form as a man.* 
He then threw himself at the 
count’s feet and confessed his 
crime. Wifredo could not refuse a 
pardon God had granted through 
his child. He ordered Fray Juan 
to conduct him to his daughter’s 
grave, and, followed by all the 
lords and knights of his court, he 
went to the mountain, and there, 
beside the newly-erected chapel of 
the Virgin, he found the tomb of 
the princess. When it was unseal- 
ed, to their amazement Riquilda 
opened her eyes and came forth 
from the grave. Around her neck 
was a slight mark, like a thread of 
crimson silk. As Faust says of 
Margaret : 

** How strangely does a single blood-red line, 


Not broader than the sharp edge of a knife, 
Adorn her lovely neck!” 


* There was formerly an old sculpture in this 
palace of the counts of Barcelona, representing the 
prince in the arms of his nurse, and the hermit of 
Montserrat at their feet. This is now in the mu- 
seum of antiquities in the old convent of San Juan 
at 















The overjoyed count took his 
daughter back to Barcelona, where 
an immense crowd came to see her 
whom the great Madre de Dios had 
awakened from the sleep of death. 
One of the knights of the court, 
struck with her beauty, request- 
ed her hand in marriage, but Ri- 
quilda felt that after so strange a 
restoration to life, she ought to 
consecrate herself to God on the 
mount where the wonder had been 
accomplished. 

Wifredo, who was a great build- 
er of churches, determined to erect 
a magnificent convent on _ the 
mountain. Fray Juan worked on 
it with his own hands, and after its 
completion retired to a cave, where 
he penitently ended hisdays. The 
convent was. peopled with nuns of 
noble birth, and Riquilda placed at 
their head. Eighty years after 
Count Borrell, who was now lord 
of Catalonia, fearful of a Saracen 
invasion, substituted monks and 
transferred the nuns to the royal 
foundation of Santa Maria de Ri- 
poll. 

This legend of a rude age, gross 
in some of its details, has been 
celebrated in several poems, one of 
which, still read and admired, takes 
a high place in Spanish literature. 
This is £7 Monserrate, by Cristébal 
de Virues, a dramatic poet, who was 
a great favorite of Lope de Vega’s. 
Virues had served as a captain in 
the Spanish wars, and taken part 
in the battle of Lepanto. He be- 
longed to an age when, as Mr. 
Ticknor says, many a soldier, after 
a life of excess, ended his days ina 
hermitage as rude and solitary as 
that of Garin. 

The old counts of Barcelona 
made great donations to the con- 
vent of Montserrat, as well as the 
kings of Aragon after them. The 
monks were exempted from im- 
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posts and taxes, and made honora- 
ry citizens of Barcelona. They not 
only had possession of the mountain, 
but held feudal sway over several 
towns and lordships. The rule of 
St. Benedict is known to have been 
observed here in 987, when Prior 
Raymundo was at the head of the 
house. It was a dependence of the 
abbey of Ripoll until the fourteenth 
century, but on account of its mira- 
culous Virgin, and the extraordi- 
nary history of its foundation, it at 
once acquired great celebrity, and 
not a day passed without numerous 
pilgrims. In the twelfth century 
there were so many that Don 
Jaime el Conquistador ordered all 
who went to the mountain to take 
with them the provisions necessary 
for their subsistence. ‘These pil- 
grims, who were often from distant 
provinces, used to come with bare 
feet, sometimes with torches in their 
hands, or bearing heavy crosses, or 
scourging their bodies, or with a 
halter around their necks and mana- 
cles on their hands, as if they were 
criminals. And when the monks 
saw them coming in this manner, 
they went out to meet them, and 
released them from their vow by 
special authority from the pope, 
and brought them in before the holy 
image of the Mother of God, where 
their sighs and tears broke forth 
into piteous prayers. 

These pilgrims had a kind of 
sacred character which prevented 
them from being cited before tribu- 
nals till they returned, except for 
crimes committed on the way, un- 
der a penalty of five hundred crowns. 
Leonora, the wife of Don Pedro el 
Catolico, was the first queen of 
Aragon to visit the sanctuary, and 
Don Pedro the Great the first king. 
The latter passed the night before 
the altar of Our Lady, imploring 
her ail against the French, who 
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were invading Catalonia. Don 
Jaime and his wife Blanca came to- 
gether and endowed the monastery, 
of which their son was then prior. 
Don Pedro el Ceremonioso came 
twice: on his way to the conquest 
of Majorca, and again at his return, 
when he presented a silver galley 
in thanksgiving for his success. 
Queen Violante, wife of Juan L, 
came here with bare feet, out of pure 
love for the Virgin, bringing with 
her rich gifts. 

When Ferdinand the Catholic was 
nine years old his mother brought 
him to Montserrat and consecrated 
him to the Virgin. After the con- 
quest of Granada he and Queen 
Isabella came here together, with 
Prince Juan, their son, Isabella, 
widow of Don Alonso of Portugal, 
Dofia Juana, afterwards called 4a 
Loca,and others of the royal family. 
‘They brought with them the two 
young sons of the last king of 
Granada, who were baptized under 
the names of Juan and Fernando. 
In the retinue were the great Car- 
dinal Mendoza and a number of 
prelates. On this or some other 
occasion their Catholic majesties 
presented two magnificent silver 
lamps to burn before Our Lady of 
Montserrat, and Queen Isabella 
gave twelve yards of green velvet, 
and two of brocade, to the sacristy. 

It was about this time that thir- 
teen monks from Montserrat were 
chosen to accompany Christopher 
Columbus in order to establish the 
faith in the new regions he might 
discover. At their head was Dom 
Bernardo Boil, a noble Catalonian, 
who was raised to the dignity of pa- 
triarch and papal legate. Colum- 
bus gave the name of Montserrat 
to an island he discovered in 1493, 
on account of the resemblance it 
bore to the holy mountain of Spain, 
and the first Christian chuf€h erect- 
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ed in America was called Nuestra 
Sefiora de Montserrat. 

Charles V. came to Montserrat 
when nineteen years of age, accom- 
panied by his tutor, Adrian of 
Utrecht, afterwards pope. They 
found the court full of soldiers, with 
lighted torches in their hands, and 
the Count Palatine at the head of 
an embassy to offer him the crown 
of Carlo Magno in the name of the 
electors of Germany. Charles went 
to prostrate himself at the feet of 
the Virgin, and the following day 
left for Barcelona, after giving the 
father abbot the title and privileges 
of Sacristan Mayor of the crown of 
Aragon. He subsequently bestow- 
ed many gifts on the abbey, and 
gave it rule over the town of Olessa 
and other places. He visited it 
repeatedly, and not only remained 
several days at a time, but is even 
said to have tried the monastic life 
he afterwards embraced in the 
convent of Yuste. The third time 
he came here was in 1533, and on 
Corpus Christi day he walked in 
the procession with the monks, 
carrying a lighted candle in his 
hand. He liked to pass such great 
solemnities in a monastery, contri- 
buting by his presence and gene- 
rosity to the brilliancy of the festi- 
val. He always invoked Our Lady 
of Montserrat before engaging in 
battle, and attributed to her his 
victories. He was: at Montserrat 
when he received notice of the dis- 
covery of Mexico by Hernando 
Cortes, and when he heard of one 
of his important victories over the 
Moors. Andon St. Margaret’s day, 
1535, the parish of Santa Maria del 
Mar at Barcelona sent a deputa- 
tion of twelve persons to the moun- 
tain, habited as penitents, to pray 
for the success of the royal arms. 
They united with the monks and her- 
mits in a devout procession around 
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the cloister, and made such prevail- 
ing prayer at the altar of Our Lady 
that Charles V. that very day took 
possession of Tunis. When the 
emperor, in 1558, found he was 
dying, he called for the taper 
blessed on the altar of Montserrat, 
and holding it in one hand, with 
the crucifix that had been taken 
from the dead hand of his mother 
Juana in the other, this great mon- 
arch, who, as he acknowledged to 
his kinsman, St. Francis Borgia, 
had never, from the twenty-first 
year of his age, suffered a day to 
pass without devoting some part of 
it to mental prayer, now slept for 
ever in the Lord. 

Isabella of Portugal, wife of 
Charles V., likewise came here, and 
in her train the Marques de Lom- 
bay, afterwards Duke of Gandia, 
and Viceroy of Catalonia, now 
venerated on our altars under the 
name of San Francisco de Borja. 
With him was his wife, the beau- 
tiful Leonora de Castro, lady of 
honor to the empress, As a me- 
morial of her visit, Isabella pre- 
sented, the church with a silver pax 
of artistic workmanship worth two 
thousand ducats, and a little ship 
garnished with diamonds valued at 
10,800 pesos. 

Some years after Dofia Maria, 
daughter of Charles’ V., came here 
with her husband, Maximilian II., 
Emperor of Austria, to obtain .a 
blessing on their marriage, and she 
spent several days here on her 
return to Spain. Her page, at that 
time, was the young Louis de Gon- 
zaga, son of the Marquis of Castig- 
lione, who afterwards entered the 
Society of Jesus, and is now canon- 
ized. 

With this empress came also her 
daughter, the Princess Margarita, 
who prostrated herself at the feet 
of the Virgin and implored the 


grace of becoming the spouse of 
her divine Son. ‘Tradition says 
the Virgin gently inclined her 
head in token of consent. At all 
events, the princess, after her 
prayer, took a dagger from one of 
the cavaliers, and with blood from 
her own veins thus wrote: 

“T solemnly pledge myself to be- 
come the spouse of Christ, to whom 
I here offer myself, begging his Vir- 
gin Mother to be my mediator. In 
faith of which I subscribe myself, 

“ MARGARITA.” 

She placed this vow in the Vir- 
gin’s hand, and afterwards fulfilled 
it by becoming a nun in the royal 
foundation of the Carmelites at 
Madrid under the name of Sr. 
Margarita de la Cruz. This inte- 
resting document was long preserv- 
ed in the abbey, but disappeared 
when the house was ravaged under 
Napoleon. 

Philip II., the monarch who 
boasted that the sun never set on 
his dominions, visited Montserrat 
four times, one of which was on 
Candlemas day, when he took part 
in the procession, devoutly carry- 
ing his taper. He presented Our 
Lady with a silver lamp weighing 
over a hundred pounds, and an 
elaborate retablo for her altar 
which cost ten thousand ducados. 

Don John of Austria came here 
after the battle of Lepanto, and 
brought several flags taken from 
the enemy, as trophies to the Vir- 
gin of Montserrat, and hung up in 
the centre of the church the signal- 
lantern taken from the vessel of 
the Turkish admiral. 

The abbey at this time was one 
of the richest in Spain. It was. 
surrounded by ramparts and towers. 
for defence. It had its courts and 
cloisters full of sculptures, and 
carvings, and tombs of precious 
marble, whereon knights lay in 
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their armor, and abbots with mitre 
and crosier. But the church was 
too small for the number of pil- 
grims, and dim in spite of its 
seventy silver lamps. Abbot Gar- 
riga, one of the ablest men who 
ever ruled over the monastery, re- 
solved to build a new one. This 
distinguished abbot rose from the 
humblest condition in life. When 
he was only seven years old his 
father, a poor man, ascended the 
mountain on an ass, with a kid in 
one pannier and his son in the 
other, and offered them both at 
the convent gate. The porter ac- 
cepted the kid, but refused the 
boy. The father, however, per- 
sisted in leaving him, and the 
abbot, struck with his intelligence, 
gave him a place in the school. 
He received the monastic habit at 
the age of nine. While a novice 


he used to lament the inadequate 
size of the church, and predicted 


he should rebuild it. He subse- 
quently became abbot, and fulfilled 
his prophecy, but he ended his 
days in the lofty hermitage of St. 
Dimas, where he had retired to 
prepare for eternity. 

When the new church was com- 
pleted, as the Virgin could not be 
removed under penalty of excom- 
munication, the sanction of the 
pope had to be obtained. Philip 
III. came to take part in the cere- 
mony, and with him a crowd of 
courtiers and Spanish grandees. 
On Sunday, July 11, 1593, the 
king and all the court went to con- 
fession and holy Communion in the 
morning. In the afternoon the 
sacred image was taken down from 
the place it had occupied for cen- 
turies, and clothed in magnificent 
robes, given by the Infanta Isa- 
bella and the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick. Then the procession was 
formed, preceded by a crossébearer 
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carrying a cross of pure silver, in 
which was set a piece of the Lig- 
num Crucis surrounded by five 
emeralds, five diamonds, a topaz as 
large as a walnut, and a great num- 
ber of pearls. Then came forty- 
three lay brothers, fifteen hermits, 
and sixty-two monks, chanting the 
Ave Maris Stella, each one carry- 
ing a wax candle weighing a pound. 
After them were twenty-four scho- 
lastics, and then the statue of Our 
Lady, borne by four monks in 
orders, wearing rich dalmaticas. 
Over it was a gorgeous canopy 
supported by noble lords. Behind 
followed Abbot Garriga and his at- 
tendants, and, after the peasant’s 
son, King Philip III., bearing a 
torch on which was painted the 
royal arms, and a long train of 
lords and ladies, the highest in the 
realm. With all this pomp the 
Madonna was borne up the nave 
of the new church, and, amid the 
ringing of bells and the chant of 
the Ze Deum, was placed on her 
silver throne, given by the Duke of 
Cardona. 

All the kings of Spain, down to 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
came here -with their votive offer- 
ings. The church had a font of 
jasper, a reja of beautiful workman- 
ship that cost fourteen thousand 
ducats, and around the altar of the 
Virgin burned over two hundred 
costly lamps, the gifts of kings, 
princes, and nobles. She had four 
gold crowns studded with gems; 
one estimated at fifty thousand 
ducats, sent by the natives of Mexi- 
co converted to the faith. The 
monstrance for the exposition of 
the Host gleamed like the sun 
with its rays of sparkling jewels. 
Chalices were covered with rubies. 
There were golden candlesticks for 
the altar, and ornaments of amber 
and crystal, and vestments of cloth 
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of gold-embroidered with precious 
stones, and a profusion of other 
valuable things that may to Judas 
eyes seem uselessly poured out in 
this favored sanctuary. 

To this wonderful church, for 
the gilding of which he had con- 
tributed four thousand crowns, 
came Don John of Austria in the 
seventeenth century, and, penetrat- 
ing into the sanctuary, he placed 
his hands on the sacred altar, and 
in a distinct voice pronounced the 
following: “I swear and promise 
to maintain with my sword that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was conceiv- 
ed without the stain of original sin 
from the first instant of her being,” 
which vow was repeated by all the 
knights in his train. There was 


formerly a painting in one of 
the chapels to commemorate this 
scene. 

Many children of the first fami- 
lies of Spain used to be brought 


to Montserrat and consecrated to 
the Virgin. Sometimes they were 
even left here to pass their boy- 
hood. Don John of Cardona, a 
Spanish admiral, who distinguished 
himself in the wars with the Turks, 
and at one time was viceroy of 
Navarre, was educated here, and 
said he valued the honor of being 
a page of Our Lady of Montserrat 
more than having been the defend- 
er of Malta against the infidel. He 
took for his standard her glorious 
image, and, when he died, was bur- 
ied, at his own request, at her feet. 
So were many others, famous as 
soldiers or statesmen, reared on 
this secluded mountain, The pu- 
pils, as now, wore a semi-monastic 
dress. They daily recited the Of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin, sang at 
the early Mass, and ate in the 
monks’ refectory. Nor were they 
all nobles. There were peasants’ 
children, too, among them, but they 
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were all reared together in that 
simplicity of life that seems tradi- 
tional among the Benedictines. 
The divine words that for ever en- 
nobled the innocence of childhood 
have done more to efface artificial 
distinctions in monastic houses 
than the second sentence in the 
Declaration of Independence has 
ever done in our beloved republic. 
But in Spain there has always been 
a certain courtesy towards the low- 
er classes that has tended to ele- 
vate them, or, at least, to maintain 
their self-respect. It is said that 
the dignity of man in that country 
seems to rise in proportion as his 
rank descends. 

Among the more recent memo- 
ries of the school, it is told how, 
September 30, 1860, Queen Isabel- 
la II. came here with her son, now 
King Alfonso XII., then only three 
years old, and had him made a 
page of Our Lady of Montserrat, 
and he was clothed in the dress of 
the pupils in the presence of the 
court, 

But to return to the history of 
the abbey. The day came when 
all its riches were suddenly swept 
away. Catalonia was the first to 
rise against the government of Na- 
poleon. Montserrat, being consi- 
dered almost impregnable, was 
made a depot of provisions and 
munitions of war. It was fortified, 
and bristled with cannon like a ci- 
tadel. Suchet attacked the moun- 
tain. It was vigorously defended 
by three hundred Spaniards en- 
trenched in the defiles, but the 
French succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of it. The monastery was 
blown up. The hermitages were 
ruined. ‘The hermits were “ hunt- 
ed like chamois from rock to rock,” 
and the treasures of the church 
were carried off as spoils of war. 
All the testimonials of the faith of 
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Spain that had been accumulating 
here for centuries were swept away : 
the gold and the jewels, the paint- 
ings and carvings, the Gothic clois- 
ter and the tombs of alabaster—all, 
all disappeared. Only one price- 
less jewel remained, around which 
all the others had been gathered— 
the ancient Madonna brought from 
the East, which was once more 
concealed in a cave, as in the time 
of the Moors. 

Towards the close of our second 
day on Montserrat we — passed 
through an avenue of cypresses 
behind the monastery, and came 
to a small terrace on the very edge 
of the precipitous mountain-side, 
around which was a wall adorned 
with great stone saints that were 
gray and mossy, and worn by the 
elements. Against the wall were 


seats, and, in the centre of the 
plot, a tank for gold fish, with a 
few plants and shrubs around it. 


Here is an admirable view to the 
northwest, and we stood leaning a 
long time against the wall, looking 
at the broad Vega beneath, and the 
long range of Pyrenees that stood 
out with wonderful distinctness 
against the pure evening sky. Di- 
rectly beneath us was Monistrol, 
and, beyond, Manresa, only three 
leagues off, but seemingly much 
nearer; and along yonder road 
winding through the Valley of Pa- 
radise, as it used to be called, must 
have gone St. Ignatius from Mont- 
serrat in his newly-put-on garments 
of holy poverty, which could not, 
we fancy, hide his courtly bearing 
or eagle glance. 

Nothing could surpass the ex- 
quisite gradations of light and co- 
lor that passed over the landscape 
while the sun was going down. 
The pleasant valley grew dim. 
Manresa receded, and her white 
walls soon looked like a ship at sea. 
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A purple mist began to creep up the 
mountain-sides. The snowy sum- 
mits were suffused with a blush of 
rosy light. The last gleam of the 
sun, now below the western hori- 
zon, flashed from peak to peak like 
signal-fires, and then died away. 
The purple hills grew leaden. The 
rosy peaks became paler and paler 
till they were actually livid, and 
finally faded away into mere fleecy 
clouds. 

Then we walked reluctantly back 
through the tall, dark cypresses to 
the convent, and through the sha- 
dowy cloister to the church, which 
we found dark but for the usual 
cluster of lamps around the altar, 
suspended there — beautiful em- 
blem of prayer—to consume them- 
selves before God, in place of the 
hearts forced to live amid the cares 
of the world. 

There is an old legend, embodied 
in a Catalan ballad, that tells how 
an angel one night ordered Fray 
José de las Llantias, a lay brother 
of Montserrat, now declared Vene- 
rable, to quickly trim the dying 
lamps lest the world be overwhelm- 
ed in darkness because of iniquity. 

The next morning, after the usu- 
al offices, we went to receive the 
father abbot’s blessing and visit 
the treasury of the Virgin—no 
longer filled with countless jewels, 
but containing many touching of- 
ferings that tell of perils past, such 
as soldiers’ knapsacks and swords, 
sailors’ hats, innumerable plaits of 
hair, etc. Then we went up a 
winding stair, on which, at different 
turnings, three white angels pointed 
the way, to kiss Our Lady’s hand, 
according to the custom of pil- 
grims. Afterwards we took a guide, 
and went to visit several of the 
hermitages, most of which are still 
in ruins. That of the Virgin has 
been restored, and from below 
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looks like a small chateau rising 
straight up from the edge of the 
precipice overhanging the ravine 
of Santa Maria. The ancient 
Cueva, or cave, where the Madon- 
na was found, is now converted 
into a pretty chapel lighted by 
small stained windows. The ad- 
joining cell has a balcony that 
hangs over the abyss, commanding 
a lovely view. 

The hermitage of San Dimas, or 
Dismas, is on one of the most in- 
accessible peaks. 


** Gistas damnatur, Dismas ad astra levatur,” 


says the old Latin rhyme. This 
cell is now in ruins, but it was once 
fortified and had a drawbridge. 
Col. Green entrenched’ himself 
here in 1812 with a detachment of 
soldiers, and cannon had to be put 
on a neighboring height to dislodge 
him. It was in one of its chapels 


the great Loyola made his general 


confession, and to a Frenchman. 
In ancient times there was a den 
of robbers here, for which reason 
it was placed under the protection 
of the Good Thief when it was 
converted into a hermitage. 

The hermitage of Santa Cruz is ap- 
proached by a flight of one hundred 
and fifty steps cut in the solid rock. 
It is said to be so called because 
Charlemagne, when fighting against 
the Moors in the north of Spain, 
ordered a white banner, on which 
was a blood-red cross, to be set up 
on this peak. Here lived the 
Blessed Benito de Aragon for sixty- 
three years. The hermits general- 
ly lived to an advanced age, to 
which the pure air, as well as their 
simple life and regular habits, con- 
duced. There are about thirteen 
of these hermitages scattered over 
the mountain. That of Santa 
Magdalena, one of the most pictur- 
esque, is two miles from the mon- 
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astery. They are all built on a 
uniform plan. There is a chapel, 
and connected with it is a small 
house containing an antechamber, 
a cell with an alcove for a bed, and 
akitchen. On one side there is a 
little garden with a cistern, The 
hermits made a vow never to leave 
the mountain. On the festival of 
St. Benedict they received the Holy 
Eucharist together and had dinner 
in common. On certain days in 
the year they descended to the 
abbey, and always took part in the 
great solemnities. Their director, 
appointed by the abbot, lived in 
the hermitage of San _ Benito. 
Their rule was very austere. They 
observed an almost continual fast, 
and their abstinence was perpetual. 
Fish, bread, and the common wine 
of the region constituted their 
food. Most of their time was pass- 
ed in exercises of piety, varied by 
the culture of their little gardens. 
They were allowed no pets of any 
kind, but the birds of the air be- 
came so familiarized with their 
presence as to approach at a signal 
and eat from their hands. This 
was no small pleasure, for there 
are nightingales, goldfinches, rob- 
in red-breasts, larks, thrushes, etc., 
in abundance on the mountain. 
When ill they were removed to the 
infirmary at the abbey. 

The most elevated hermitage is 
that of San Geronimo. The way 
to it lies along the edge of deep 
ravines, over steep cliffs, through 
narrow fissures—a rough, fatiguing, 
enchanting excursion. ‘There isa 
fresh surprise at every instant, from 
the continual variety of nature. 
We gathered fragrant violets, dai- 
sies, the purple heather, delicate 
ferns, branches of holly and box, 
that grew in crevices along the 
mountain-paths. We were so fa- 
tigued when we arrived that we 
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were glad to sit down against the 
crumbling walls of the hermitage, 
and eat our lunch, and take a 
draught from the coolcistern. ‘The 
cell is on the brink of a gulf worn 
by torrents, into which it makes 
one giddy to look. Close by rises 
a tall cone which is the highest 
point of Montserrat. Here is a 
magnificent prospect of mountain, 
and sea, and four provinces of 
Spain. On the north is Catalonia 
and the glorious Pyrenees; at the 
east the blue Mediterranean, with 
the Balearic Isles in the distance; 
to the south the coasts of Castil- 
lon and Valencia; and to the west 
Lerida and the mountains of Ara- 
gon. 

The hermit of San Geronimo was 
always the youngest, and as the 
others died he descended to a cell 
less exposed to the inclemency of 
the seasons, leaving his place to a 
new-comer. It is a solitary peak, 


indeed, to live on, and yet in sight 


of so vast a world. We were there 
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at noon, when the sun was in all 
its splendor, lighting up the snows 
of the mountain and the waves of 
the sea. The wind began to rise 
with a solemn swell, giving out that 
hollow, ominous sound which De 
Quincey says is “the one sole audi- 
ble symbol of eternity.” The holy 
mountain, shivered into numberless 
peaks; the abysses and chasms 
that separate them, only inhabited 
by birds of prey; the variety of 
aromatic plants that grow in the 
rich soil collected wherever it can 
find room; the exhilarating air; 
the marvels of creation on every 
side, seemingly “ boundless as we 
wish our souls to be,” constitute 
an abode in which one would wish 
for ever to live. The lines of 
Fray Luis de Leon in his Moche 
Serena might have been inspired 
by this very spot : 
**Who that has seen these splendors roll, 
And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sighed to ’scape the world’s control, 


Spurning its pleasures poor and mean, 
And pass the gulf that yawns between ?”’ 
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TALL, gaunt, with clear-cut and 
unmistakably New England fea- 
tures, and feet that would not ad- 
mit of Cinderella slippers, is the 
tout ensemble which Emerson pho- 
tographed upon our retina when we 
heard him lecture recently, We 
liked his calm and self-poised man- 
ner. There was no heated concern 
when the Sibylline leaves on which 
his lecture was written became in- 
extricably mixed. Paradoxically 
enough, his theme was “ Orators and 
Oratory.” His high, shrill voice, 
his ungainly manners, and his utter 


absence of gesture make him the 
most unattractive of speakers, But 
there was a certain “fury in his 
words ” which fastened the attention. 
The next thing to being an orator 
is to love oratory; and his rever- 
ence and admiration for the elo- 
quent in speech pass his own elo- 
quent expression. 

Emerson’s sentences are so point- 
ed that frequently the point is so 
fine as to be lost. His eloquence 
is anything but Asiatic, and, in- 
deed, its terseness very much re- 
sembles affectation, He is called 
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the American Carlyle, but his prop- 
er title is the American Montaigne. 
There is not an idea in Emerson 
that cannot be traced to the garru- 
lous old Frenchman. The first 
reading of Emerson is an era in a 
young man’s life, The short, apo- 
thegmic sentences strike him with 
the force of proverbs. The happy 
quotation and illustration seem in- 
spirations of genius. The misty 
transcendentalism has a roseate hue, 
in delightful contrast with the bald 
practicality of Watts’ hymns and 
orthodox sermons. The stimulat- 
ing style, resultant from exquisite 
taste and the manly resolve to carry 
out Pope’s advice about the “ art to 
blot,” is high perfection when com- 
pared with the weak and weary pros- 
ing of moral essayists. Yet there is 
nothing original in Emerson. He 
has contributed. little or nothing to 
the body of ideas. Not even his 


poetry, which is supposed to be pro- 


ductive of ideas, presents anything 
new or striking. The passion for 
nature-worship, which Wordsworth 
carried to its highest expression, be- 
comes tiresome and unnatural in 
Emerson’s short metre and careless 
versification. 

What is the source of his power ? 
Why do New England critics rave 
overhim? Even J. Russell Lowell, 
who, with all the limitations of a 
narrowed culture, ranks respectably 
as a literary critic, cannot find words 
in which to laud the New England 
philosopher. He finds the secret of 
his influerc > to consist in his “ wide- 
reaching sympathy” and his being 
able to understand the use of a linch- 
pin equally with the stellar influen- 
ces. Lowell himself is under the 
witchery of mere words. His culti- 
vated mind is drawn to the beautiful 
by acquired esthetic taste. His 
estimate of Dante, as published in 
the Mew American Cyclopedia and 
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afterward in Among my Books, fills 
the thoughtful Italian student with 
amazement. He is a critic of 
words, and is childishly led by a 
bright figure or exquisite metaphor. 
Emerson, whilst seeming to disre- 
gard words, pays profound attention 
to their collocation and effectiveness. 
This school is not a school of 
thoughts but of words; and it is 
under this aspect that we intend ex- 
amining it. It is the thorough em- 
bodiment of poor Hamlet’s objec- 
tion to the book which he is reading: 
“ Words, words, words.’”?’ We read 
and read, and are charmed with 
Thucydidean terseness and Solo- 
monic wisdom; but when we begin 
to reflect “all the riches have es- 
caped out of ourhands.” It is about 
time to expose this wily old philoso- 
pher, who has been throwing rheto- 
rical dust into the eyes of several 
generations. He may have a noble 
manhood ; he may be sincere; but 
there can be no question that it 
is the ignotum pro magnifico which 
has been the cheap cause of his 
popularity. 

Thomas 4 Kempis tells us that 
“words fly through the air and hurt 
not a stone.” There is certainly no 
objection to a writer’s careful elabo- 
ration of his style. The study of 
words is a part of rhetoric. But 
there is a subtle and elusive applica- 
tion of words, outside of their ob- 
vious and generally-used meaning, 
which is at once a rhetorical and a 
logical vice. And as ideas fail, so 
words are sedulously cultivated. The 
style is the man, as Buffon did not 
say; but what of an affected style ? 
If there is any truth in the saying, 
it convicts Emerson of being stilted, 
unnatural, and affected. No man 
thinks by jerks and starts, and no 
man writes so. The fanciful and 
abrupt indicate either affectation 
or an unbalanced intellect. All the 
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great philosophers write calmly and 
equably. The sustained strength of 
Plato, on whom Emerson professes 
to model himself, is in direct con- 
trast with the abruptness of Seneca, 
who was a mass of conceit and hy- 
pocrisy. We have no quarrel with 
Mr. Emerson on account of his stu- 
died style ; only, with Sydney Smith, 
we object to a discourse in which 
are hung out preconcerted signals 
for tears or excitement. It is quite 
easy to form a quaint style. The 
success of Charles Lamb’s imitation 
of Sir Thomas Browne, or of Bret 
Harte’s or Thackeray’s burlesques 
of popular novels, shows how quickly 
a ready writer can fall into a philo- 
sophical diction. Emerson attempts 
the epigrammatic. Like Pythagoras, 
he disdains reasons. The ipse dixit, 
he supposes, will suffice for his disci- 
ples. He contradicts himself on his 
very self-satisfactory theory of “ not 
being in any mood long.” He ad- 
mires opposite characters; but, to 
the credit of American good sense 
be it said—good sense even in a 
philosophe—he does not “ boil over,” 
like Carlyle, in all sorts of oddities 
of hero-worship. The Yankee hard 
head which he has cannot be soft- 
ened by all the philosophy and po- 
etry in the world; and, notwithstand- 
ing his ethereal views, he drives a 
hard bargain, 

Can we review this philosopher to 
the satisfaction of our readers, or 
must they peruse him themselves in 
order to form a vague idea of his 
system ? 

It may be Emerson’s boast that 
he has no system. This restlessness 
under any, even nominal, régime is 
a characteristic of contemporaneous 
philosophy outside the church, There 
is liberty enough in the church ; and, 
in fact, beyond it we see nothing 
but imprisonment, for nothing so 
practically chains the intellect of 
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man as irresponsible freedom, It is 
like the liberty of the ocean enjoy- 
ed (?) by a mariner without sails or 
compass. A Catholic philosopher 
can speculate as much as he pleases, 
The security of the faith gives him 
a delightful sense of safe freedom. 
Like O’Connell’s driving a coach 
and four through an act of Parlia- 
ment, he may go to the outermost 
verge of speculation. St. Thomas 
moves the most outrageous fallacies, 
speculations, and objections, and 
discusses them, too, with all the 
boldness of intellectual freedom. It 
is Dr. Marshall, we think, who shows 
that all intellectual activity and free- 
dom are enjoyed within the spacious 
bounds of Catholic truth. Even in 
theology there are wide differences. 
The Catholic intellect is supposed to 
be completely bridled. We once 
read a powerful arraignment of our 
Scriptural proofs for purgatory, writ- 
ten by an eminent Protestant theo- 
logian. He must have been surpris- 
ed to learn that Catholic theologi- 
ans do not attach all importance to 
the Scriptural argument for purga- 
tory. The different schools of Ca- 
tholic theology argue fro and con. 
as keenly as old Dr. Johnson him- 
self would have desired, but without 
the slightest detriment to the unity 
of the faith. Nothing can be falser 
than the received Protestant notion 
that we are helplessly bound by a 
network of petty definitions and re- 
gulations. There are, however, great 
and immovable principles which are 
understood to guide and vivify the 
Catholic intellect. And such sys- 
temization is necessary to all know- 
ledge. Without it a man’s mind, 
like Emerson’s, wanders comet-like, 
attracting attention by its vagaries, 
but is of no intelligible use to the uni- 
verse, and gives no light, except of a 
nebulous and perplexing nature, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, of all 
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American writers, had the true tran- 
scendental mind, ridicules it unspar- 
ingly. His doleful experience upon 
Brook Farm, when he attempted to 
milk a cow, may have had a practi- 
cal awakening effect upon his dreams. 
In a little sketch entitled Zhe Ce- 
lestial Railroad, in which he whim- 
sically carries out Bunyan’s /i/- 
grim's Progress, he introduces Giant 
Transcendentalism, who has taken 
the place of Giant Pope, and Giant 
Despair, that interrupted Christian’s 
progress to the Delectable Moun- 
tains. Giant Transcendentalism is a 
huge, amorphous monster, utterly in- 
describable, and speaking an unin- 
telligible language. This language, 
which Emerson strives to make arti- 
culate, we read with mingled amuse- 
ment and astonishment in the Ger- 
man writers. Emerson is not a 
member of the Xulturkampf, like 
Carlyle. His mind does not take in 
their wild rhapsodies. His essay on 
Goethe (in Representative Men) 
is cold and unappreciative when 
compared with the Scotchman’s eu- 
logies. We firmly believe that no 
healthy intellect can feed upon 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, or even 
Kant, who was the most luminous 
intellect of the group. Emerson has 
not the stolid pertinacity of Herr 
Teufelsdréckh. His genius is French. 
He delights in paradox and verbal 
gymnastics. Carlyle works with a 
sort of furious patience at such a 
prosaic career as Frederick the 
Great’s. He gets up a factitious 
enthusiasm about German Herzhogs 
and Erstfursts. Emerson would look 
with dainty disdain upon his Cyclo- 
pean work among big, dusty, musty 
folios and the hammering out of 
shining sentences from such pig- 
iron. 

Whence his transcendentalism ? 
We believe that it has two elements, 
nature-worship and Swedenborgian- 
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ism. Of nature-worship we have 
very little. Like Thomson, the au- 
thor of the Seasons, who wrote the 
finest descriptions of scenery in bed 
at ten o’clock in the morning, we 
are frightfully indifferent to the glo- 
ries of earth, sea, and sky, whilst 
theoretically capable of intense rap- 
ture. This tendency to adore na- 
ture, and this intense modern culti- 
vation of the natural sciences, we 
take as indicative of the husks of 
religion given by Protestantism. 
Man’s intellect seeks the certain, and 
where he cannot find it in the super- 
natural he will have recourse to the 
natural. The profound attention 
paid to all the mechanical and na- 
tural sciences, to the exclusion, if 
not denial, of supernatural religion, 
is the logical result of the ab- 
surdity of Protestantism. Perhaps 
Emerson’s poetic feeling has much 
to do with his profound veneration 
for fate, nature, and necessity, which 
are his true god, with a very little 
Swedenborgianism to modify them. 
And here we meet him on his phi- 
losophy of words. <A word, accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, should be the 
adequatio rei et intellectus, for a word 
is really the symbol and articulation 
of truth. Where words convey no 
clear or precise idea to the mind they 
are virtually false. The terminology 
of Emerson falls even below Car- 
lyle’s in obscurity. What does he 
mean by the one-soul? What by 
compensation ? What by fate and 
necessity? xflica terminos is the 
command of logic and reason ; yet he 
maunders on in vague and extrava- 
gant speech, using terms which it is 
very probable he himself only partly 
or arbitrarily understands. He is 
not master of his own style. His 
own words hurry him along. This 
fatal bondage to style spoils his best 
thoughts. He seems to aim at strik- 
ing phrases and ends in paradox, 
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His very attempt to strengthen and 
compress his sentences weakens and 
obscures his meaning. The oracular 
style does not carry well. He is 
happiest where he does not don. the 
prophetic or poetical mantle. When 
we get a glimpse of his shrewd char- 
acter, he is as gay as a lark and sharp 
as a fox. He muffles himself in 
transcendentalism, but fails to hide 
his clear sense, which he cannot en- 
tirely bury or obfuscate, It seems 
strange to us that such a mind could 
be permanently influenced by the 
fantasies of Swedenborg, whom he 
calls a mystic, but who, very proba- 
bly, was a madman. The pure mys- 
ticism of the Catholic Church is not 
devoid of what to those who have 
not the light to read it may seem to 
wear a certain air of extravagance, 
which, apparently, would be no ob- 
jection to Emerson; but it is kept 
within strict rational bounds by the 
doctrinal authority of the church, 
We do not suppose that Emerson 
ever thought it worth his while to 
study the mystic or ascetic theology 
of the church, though here and there 
in his writings he refers to the exam- 
ple of saints, and quotes their say- 
ings and doings, But it must be a 
strange mental state that passively 
admits the wild speculations of Swe- 
denborgianism with its gross ideas of 
heaven and its fanciful interpretations 
of Scripture. Besides, Emerson 
clearly rejects the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, which is extravagantly (if we 
may use the expression) set forth in 
Swedenborgianism, to the exclusion 
of the Father.and the Holy Ghost. 
He is, or was, a Unitarian, and his 
allusions to our Blessed Lord have 
not even the reverence of Carlyle. 
Naturalism, as used in the sense of 
the Vatican decrees, is the proper 
word to apply to the Emersonian 
teaching. He has the Yankee boast- 
fulness, materialistic spirit, and gene- 
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ral laudation of the natural powers. 
His transcendentalism has few of 
the spiritual elements of German 
thought. He does not believe in 
contemplation, but stimulates to ac- 
tivity. In his earlier essays he seem- 
ed pantheistic, but his last book 
(Society and Solitude) affirmed his 
doubt and implicit denial of im- 
mortality. He appears to be a pow- 
erful personality, for he has certainly 
influenced many of the finer minds 
of New England, and, no doubt, he 
leads a noble and intellectual life. 
His exquisite estheticism takes 
away the grossness of the results 
to which his naturalistic philosophy 
leads, and it is with regret that we 
note in him that intellectual pride 
which effectually shuts his mind even 
to the gentlest admonitions and en- 
lightenments of divine grace. 

It is a compliment to our rather 
sparse American authorship and 
scholarship that England regards 
him as the typical American 
thinker and writer. We do not 
so regard him ourselves, for his 
genius lacks the sturdy Ameri- 
can originality and reverent spirit. 
But Emerson made a very favorable 
impression upon Englishmen when 
he visited their island, and he wrote 
the best book on England (Zngiish 
Traits) that, perhaps, any American 
ever produced. The quiet dignity 
and native independence of the book 
charmed John Bull, who.was tired of 
our snobbish eulogiums of himself 
and institutions. Emerson met 
many literary men, who afterward 
read his books and praised his style. 
He has the air of boldness and the 
courage of his opinions. Now and 
then he invents a striking phrase 
which sets one a-thinking. He has 
also in perfection the art of quoting, 
and his whole composition betokens 
the artist and scholar. 

There is a high, supersensual re- 
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gion, imagination, fantasy, or soul- 
life, in which he loves to disport, and 
to which he gives the strangest 
names, One grows a little ashamed 
of what he deems his own unimagi- 
nativeness when he encounters our 
philosopher “ bestriding these lazy- 
pacing clouds.” He wonders at the 
“immensities, eternities, and fates” 
that seem to exert such wondrous 
powers, When Emerson gets into 
this strain he quickly disappears 
either in the clouds or in a burrow, 
according to the taste and judgment 
of different readers. There is often 
a fine feeling in these passages which 
we can understand yet not express, 
Sublime they are not, though obscu- 
rity may be considered one of the ele- 
ments of sublimity. They are emo- 
tional, Emerson belongs rather to 
the sensualistic school; at least, he 
ascribes abounding power to the 
feelings, and, in fact, he is too heated 
and enthusiastic for the coldness and 


calmness exacted by philosophical 


speculation. Many of his essays 
read like violent sermons; and his 
worst ones are those in which he at- 
tempts to carry out a ratiocination. 
He is dictatorial He announces 
but does not prove. He appears at 
times to be in a Pythonic fury, and 
proclaims his oracles with much ex- 
citement and contortion. It is im- 
possible to analyze an essay, or 
hold on to the filmy threads by 
which his thoughts hang together. 
It is absurd to call him a philoso- 
pher who has neither system, clear- 
ness of statement, nor accuracy of 
thought. 

It is a subject of gratulation that 
Emerson, who has been before New 
England for the past half-century, 
has wielded a generally beneficial in- 
fluence. With his powers and op- 
portunities he might have done in- 
calculable harm; but the weight of 
his authority has been thrown upon 
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the side of general morality and 
natural development of strength of 
character. We know, of course, 
how little merely natural motives and 
powers avail toward the building up 
of character; but it is not against 
faith to hold that a good disposition 
and virtuous frame of mind may re- 
sult from purely natural causes. He 
has preached the purest gospel of 
naturalism, shrinking at once from 
the bold and impious counsellings of 
Goethe and from the muscularity of 
Carlyle. He has given us, in him- 
self, glimpses of a noble character, 
and his ideals have been lofty and 
pure. New England could not 
have had a better apostle, humanly 
and naturally speaking. Its culti- 
vated and rational minds turned in 
horror and disgust from its rigid Cal- 
vinism, its ouéré religious frenzies, 
and its sordid and prosaic life. They 
found a voice and interpreter in 
Emerson. He marks the recoil from 
unscriptural, irrational, and unnatural 
religion. 

Puritanism, always unlovely, des- 
potic, and gloomy, began to lose its 
hold even upon the second genera- 
tion of the Puritans. Its life will 
never be thoroughly revealed to the 
sunshiny Catholic mind, Perhaps 
its ablest exponent was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who, in the Scarlet Let- 
ter, revealed its possibilities and, 
in fact, actualities of hideousness. 
We have no fault to find with any 
elements of stern self-control or as- 
cetic character that it might develop, 
but its effect on the intellect was 
darkening and crippling. The whole 
Puritan exodus from England was a 
suppressed and blinding excitement. 
The rebound from their harsh and 
unbending discipline was terrific, The 
frowning-down of all amusement, the 
irritating espionage over private life, 
the high-strung religious enthusiasm 
which it was necessary to simulate 
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if not feel, the abnormal development 
of ministerial power and influence, 
and the baleful gloom of Calvinistic 
doctrine, were elements that had ne- 
cessarily to be destroyed, or they 
would madden a nation. They could 
no more endure, if it were possible to 
extirpate them, than could a colony 
of rabid dogs. Human nature, as 
created by God, tends to preserve the 
primal type. It asserts its functions, 
its rights, its powers, and its apti- 
tudes, After a century, in which re- 
ligious intolerance ruled New Eng- 
land with a rod of iron, the long-pent- 
up storm burst with indescribable fu- 
ry and scattered orthodoxy to the four 
winds. The people breathed more 
freely ; the atmosphere cleared; there 
was a healthy interchange of senti- 
ment. The predominance of public- 
school education, combining with 
the multiplication of books, develop- 
ed that crude and half-formed cul- 
ture which has characterized New 
England to the present day. The 
best-educated portion of the Union, 
filled with all the insolence of a little 
learning, aspired to rule the nation, 
and succeeded. Its ideas were zeal- 
ously propagated. Wherever a Yan- 
kee settled he planted all New Eng- 
land around him. The peddler did 
not need religion, but the philoso- 
pher did. ‘The culture of esthetics 
engaged some; others went off into 
Socinianism. The doctrines of Fou- 
rierism had charms for many, among 
whom was Emerson. He longed for 
an ideal life. The country was not 
leavened then, as now, by the solid 
thought and practice of Catholicity. 
The mystic radiance and grace of 
the Adorable Sacrament did not 
sweetly pervade the whole atmos- 
phere of the land. Satan was busy 
and jubilant. The strangest and 
most eccentric forms of religion 
sprang up like rank mushroom 
growths, with neither beauty nor 
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wholesome nutriment. It was then 
that Emerson’s call to a high man. 
hood seemed to have the right ring 
in it. At least, it attracted and fixed 
the wandering attention of New Eng- 
land. For many a winter he Jectur- 
ed, speaking great words, the heroic 
wisdom of old Plutarch and the prac- 
tical sense and insight of Montaigne. 
His fine scholarship won the scholars 
and his homely maxims charmed the 
farmers. It was well that in that 
dreary, chaotic period there was a 
brave and bold speaker who did not 
entirely despair of humanity, even 
when he and his companions had 
broken adrift from their anchorage 
in the rotten and worn-out systems 
of Protestant theology. 

The grace of the faith has thus far 
escaped the Concord philosopher, 
but who shall speak of the ways of 
God? The theologian will solve you 
quickly all questions in his noble 
science, except questions upon the 
tract of grace. There he hesitates, 
for the most intimate and perso- 
nal communications of God with 
the soul take place in the mystery 
of grace. Every man has his own 
tractatus de gratia written upon his 
own heart in the all-beautiful hand- 
writing of God, sealing us, as St. 
Paul says, and writing upon us the 
mark that distinguishes us as his 
beloved. It is the miserable conse- 
quence of the New England system 
of early education, which. inheres in 
a man’s very spirit, that it perversely 
misrepresents the Catholic Church. 
It is simply astounding how little 
Americans know about our divine 
faith, They have never deemed it 
worth their while to examine it, tak- 
ing it for granted that all that is said 
against it is true. We remember, as 
a boy, reading Peter Parley’s his- 
tories, which were very popular in 
New England, and not a page was 
free from some misrepresentation of 
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the church. Emerson classes “ Ro- 
manism” with a half-dozen absurd 
theories; which goes to show that 
he has not even reached that point 
of culture which, according to its 
advocates, understands and embraces 
all the great creeds of humanity, in 
their best and most universal truth. 
Mr. Emerson is now in the sere 
and yellow leaf, and it is to be fear- 
ed that his intellectual pride, and 
that nauseating flattery which weak- 
minded people assiduously pay tomen 
of great intellectual attainments, have 
left in him a habit of vanity which is 
fatal to truth, We have known very 
able men who were prevented from 
seeing the truth of Catholicity by the 
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dense clouds of incense that their 
admirers continually wafted before 
their shrines. The fulness of divine 
faith which he lacks, and for which 
he seems mournfully to cry out, is 
in the happy possession of the hur»- 
blest child of the Catholic religion ; 
not, as he would think, merely in- 
stinctive or the result of education, 
but living and logical, the gift and 
grace of the Holy Ghost. Emerson 


is no theologian, though once a 
Protestant minister, which fact, how- 
ever, would not argue much for his 
theology. But he has a heroic and 
poetic mind whose native strength 
manifests itself even in the very ec- 
centric orbit through which it passes. 
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III. 


In view of the sad affliction which 
has so recently befallen the church 
in the demise of Pope Pius IX.— 
now of happy memory—we shall 
preface this article on papal elec- 
tions with a brief account of the 
ceremonies that follow upon the 
death of a Sovereign Pontiff. 

As soon as the pope has breathed 
his last amidst the consolations of 
religion, and after making his pro- 
fession of faith in presence of the 
cardinal grand-penitentiary—who usu- 
ally administers the last sacraments 
—and of the more intimate mem- 
bers of his court, the cardinal-cham- 
berlain of the Holy Roman Church, 
accompanied and assisted by the 
right reverend clerks of the aposto- 
lic chamber, takes possession of the 
palace and causes a careful inventory 
to be made of everything that is found 
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in the papal apartments.* He then 
proceeds to the chamber of death, in 
which the pope still lies, and, viewing 
the body, assures himself, and in- 
structs a notary to certify to the fact, 
that he is really dead. He also re- 
ceives from the grand chamberlain 


* The apostolic chamber, called in Rome the 
Reverenda Camera Afpostolica, dates from the 
pontificate of Leo the Great, who constructed in the 
year 440 a small but elegant suite of chambers 
which served as a sanctuary for the bodies of the 
apostles SS. Peter and Paul until proper crypts, 
called Confessions, had been prepared for them be- 
neath the high altars of their respective basilicas at 
the Vatican and on the Ostian Way. When these 
relics had been deposited in their present resting- 
places, the Leonine sanctuary was used, as a strong 
and venerable place, to contain the public treasury 
of the Holy See, which was given into the safe-keep- 
ing of certain officials called camerariz. Their 
successors are the present chierici di camera, who 
are eight in number and form one of the great pre- 
latic colleges of Rome, The present institution was 
reorganized by Pope Urban V. in the fourteenth 
century. Thecardinal-chamberlain is ex officio its 
head, and it acts as a board of control over the 
finances. 
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of the court—Monsignor Maestro di 
Camera—a purse containing the 
Fisherman’s ring which His Holiness 
had used in life. The cardinal, who, 
by virtue of his office of chamberlain 
of the Holy Roman Church, has be- 
come the executive of the govern- 
ment, sends an order to the senator 
of Rome, who is always a layman 
and member of one of the great pa- 
trician families, to have the large 
bell of the Capitol tower tolled, at 
which lugubrious signal the bells of 
all the churches throughout the city 
are sounded. Twenty-four hours 
after death the body of the pope is 
embalmed, and lies in state, dressed 
in the ordinary or domestic costume, 
upon a bed covered with cloth of 
crimson and gold, the pious offices 
of washing and dressing the body 
being performed by the penitentia- 
ries or confessors of the Vatican basi- 
lica, who are always Minor Conven- 
tuals of the Franciscan Order. It is 
next removed to the Sistine Chapel, 
where it is laid out, clothed in the 
pontifical vestments, on a couch sur- 
rounded with burning tapers and 
watched by a detachment of the 
Swiss Guard. On the following day 
the cardinals and chapter of St. 
Peter assemble in the Sistine and ac- 
company the transport of the body 
to the chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Vatican basilica, where it 
remains exposed for three days, the 
feet protruding a little through an 
opening in the iron railing which 
closes the chapel, that the faithful 
may approach and kiss the embroi- 
dered slipper. The nine days of fu- 
neral services—WVovendialia—which 
the Roman ceremonial prescribes for 
the pope now begin. These are his 
public obsequies. For the first six 
days the cardinals and prelates of 
the court and Holy See assemble 
daily in the choir chapel of the 
canons of St. Peter, where, the Office 
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for the Dead being chanted, a cardi- 
nal says Mass; but during the re- 
maining three days the services are 
performed around an elevated and 
magnificent catafalque which in the 
meanwhile has been silently erected 
in the great nave of the basilica. 
This structure is a perfect work of 
art in its way, every part of it being 
carefully designed with relation to 
its solemn purpose, and in harmony 
of form and proportions with the 
vast edifice in which it is reared. It 
is illustrated by Latin inscriptions 
and by paintings of the most re- 
markable scenes of the late pontifi- 
cate, and adorned with allegorical 
statues. A detachment of the Noble 
Guard stands there motionless as 
though carved in stone. Over the 
whole is suspended a life-size por- 
trait of the pope. A thousand can- 
dles of yellow wax and twenty enor- 
mous torches in golden candelabra 
burn day and night around it. On 
each of these three days five cardi- 
nals in turn give the grand absolu- 
tions, and on the ninth day a funeral 
oration is pronounced by some one— 
often a bishop, or always at least a 
prelate of distinction whom the Sa- 
cred College has chosen for the oc- 
casion, In former days the car- 
dinal nephew or relative of the de- 
ceased had the privilege, often of 
great importance for the future repu- 
tation of the pontiff and the present 
splendor of his family; raised to 
princely rank, of selecting the envied 
orator. Ere this, however, the final 
dispositions of the pope’s body have 
been made. On the evening of the 
third day, the public having been 
excluded from the basilica, the car- 
dinal-chamberlain, cardinals created 
by the late pope, clerks of the cham- 
ber and chapter of St. Peter, headed 
by monsignor the vicar—who is al- 
ways an archbishop in partibus— 
vested in pontificals, assemble in the 











chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
which the pope still lies in state. 
The body is then reverently enfolded 
in the gold and crimson cover of the 
couch, and taken up to be laid in a 
cypress-wood coffin, into which are 
also put three red purses containing 
medals of gold, silver, and bronze, 
as many of each sort as there were 
years of the pontificate, bearing the 
pope’s effigy on one side, and a de- 
sign commemorative of some act of 
his temporal or spiritual government 
on the other. If there should bea 
relative of the late pope among the 
cardinals, he covers the face with a 
white linen veil, otherwise this last 
office of respect is performed by the 
major-domo. When the coffin has 
been closed it is placed inside of a 
leaden case, which is immediately 
soldered and sealed, while the metal 
is hot, with the arms of the cardi- 
nal-chamberlain and major-domo. A 
brief inscription is cut at once on the 
face of this metal case, giving simply 
the name, years of his reign, and 
date of death. The coffin and case 
are now enclosed in a plain wooden 
box, which is covered with a red pall 
ornamented with golden fringes and 
an embroidered cross, and carried 
in sad procession to the uniform 
temporary resting-pla¢e which every 
pope occupies in turn in St. Peter’s, 
in a simple sarcophagus of marbled 
stucco which is set into the wall at 
some distance above and slightly 
overhanging the floor of the church, 
on the left-hand side of the entrance 
to the choir chapel. A painter is at 
hand to trace the name of the pope 
and the Latin initials of the words 
High Pontiff—Pius 7X., P.M. Be- 
fore the pope’s body is taken up 
from the chapel of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, some workmen, under the 
direction of the prelates and officers 
of the congregation for the supervi- 
sion of St. Peter’s—Reverenda Fab- 
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brica di San Pietro—-have broken in 
the sarcophagus at the top and re- 
moved its contents (which in this 
case were those of Gregory XVI., 
who had been there since 1845) to 
the crypt under the basilica until 
consigned to the tomb prepared, but 
not always in St. Peter’s, either by 
the pope himself before his death * 
or by his family or by the cardinals 
of his creation, and the new claim- 
ant for repose takes his place there. 

During the nine days that the ob- 

sequies of the pope continue the 
cardinals assemble every morning in 
the sacristy of St. Peter’s to arrange 
all matters of government for the 
States of the Church and the de- 
tails of the approaching conclave. 
These meetings are called general 
congregations. At them the bulls 
and ordinances relating to papal 
elections are read, and the cardinals 
swear to observe them; the Fisher- 
man’s ring and the large metal seal 
used for bulls are broken by the 
first master of ceremonies ; two ora- 
tors are chosen, one for the funeral 
oration and the other for the con- 
clave; all briefs and memorials not 
finally acted upon are consigned to 
a clerk of the chamber, etc., etc. 
On the tenth day the cardinals as- 
semble in the forenoon in the choir 
chapel of St. Peter’s, where the 
dean of the Sacred College pontifi- 
cates at a votive Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, after which the orator of ‘the 
conclave—who, if a bishop, wears 
amice, cope, and mitre—is introduced 
into the chapel, and, after making 
the proper reverences, ascends a de- 
corated pulpit and holds forth on the 
subject of electing an excellent pon- 
tiff: the pope is dead; long live the 
pope; the Papacy never dies! + 

* It is known to all visitors to Rome that Pius 
IX. prepared a beautiful tomb for himself before 
the high altar of St. Mary Major's. 


+ Roman bibliophilists anxious to possess—what 
is rare indeed—a complete set (uma biblioteca, as. 
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After the sermon and the singing 
by the papal choir of the first stro- 
phe of the hymn Veni Creator, the 
cardinals ascend in procession to the 
Pauline Chapel in the Vatican pa- 
lace, where the dean recites aloud 
before the altar the prayer Deus gui 
corda fidelium, and afterwards ad- 
dresses his brethren on the great 
business which they are about to 
engage in, exhorting them to lay 
aside all human motives and per- 
form their duty without fear or favor 
of any man, All the persons who 
are to remain in conclave, as the 
prelates, custodians, conclavists or 
attendants on the cardinals, physi- 
cians, barbers, servants, are passed in 
review, and take an oath not to 
speak even among themselves of 
matters concerning the election. 


Every avenue leading into the con- 
clave, except the eight loop-holes or 
windows, as mentioned in a former 
article, are carefully closed by ma- 


sons; one door, however, is left 
standing to admit any late-coming 
cardinal, or let out any one expelled 
from, or for whatever cause obliged 
to leave, the conclave. It is locked 
on the outside by the prince-mar- 
shal, and on the inside by the car- 
‘dinal-chamberlain, both of whom 
retain the key of their own side. 
The lock is so combined that it re- 


the Itahans say) of the funeral orations pronounced 
-over the popes, and of the hortatory discourses ad- 
dressed to the Sacred College about to enter con- 
clave, eagerly contend at book-sales for these 
pamphlets, which are always in the choicest Latin 
of the age, and sometimes have a sentimental value 
on account of the subsequent fortunes, or misfor- 
tunes, of their authors. They are much more than 
mere literary curiosities for book-worms to feed 
upon. The form of the title-page, excepting of 
course in proper names and dates, is about the 
same in all ; for instance, Oratio habita ad Colle- 
gium Cardinalium in funere Innocentii 1X., 
Pont. Max., vi. ld. Januarii, 1392: Romz, 1592, 
in 4to: by Father Giustiniani, a famous Jesuit ; 
-and Oratio habita in Basilica SS, Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli pridie Kalend. Apritis, 1721, ad 
Emos. et Rmos. cardinales conclave ingressuros 
pro Summo Pontifice eligendo: Roma, ex T 
igraphia Vaticana, 1721, in 4to: by Camillo de’ 
-Mari, Bishop of Aria. 
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quires both keys to open the door. 
On the following day the cardinal- 
dean says a votive Mass de Spiritu 
Sancto, at which all the cardinals in 
stoles receive Holy Communion from 
his hands, Fervet er ‘ 


. 


As soon as the cardinal upon whom 
the requisite two-thirds of all the 
votes cast have centred consents to 
his election, he becomes pope. This 
consent is absolutely necessary, and, 
although the Sacred College threat- 
ened Innocent II. (Papareschi, 1130- 
1143) with excommunication if he 
did not accept,® it is now admitted 
that no one can be constrained to 
take upon himself such a burden as 
the Sovereign Pontificate. 

Thirty-eight popes, from St. Cor- 
nelius, in 254, to Benedict XIII., 
in 1724, are recorded in history as 
having positively refused to accept 
the election, although they were af- 
terwards induced by various mo- 
tives, however much against their 
own inclinations, to ratify it. As 
soon as he has answered in the af- 
firmative to the question of the car- 
dinal-dean, proposed in the follow- 
ing very ancient formula: Acceptasne 
electionem de te canonice factam in 
Summum Pontificem ? the first mas- 
ter of ceremonies, turning to certain 
persons around him, calls upon them 
in an audible voice to bear witness 
to the fact.t The new pope then 
retires and is dressed in the ordina- 
ry or domestic costume of the Holy 

* Arnulfus of Seez apud Muratori, Rerum /ta/li- 
carum Scriptores, tom. iii. p. 429, says that on 
this occasion the cardinals told the elect of their 
choice: Si acguiescis, exhibemus obsequium ; si re- 
cusas, exigimus de inobedientia panam ; and on 
his still hesitating parabant excommunicationis 
praferre sententiam. 

+ This notarial function which the first master 
of ceremonies here performs is the reason why he 
is always an apostolic prothonotary ; but his title 
to this prelatic rank rests entirely on custom, since 
he is not appointed by papal brief, asothersare. It 
is by a similar analogy, although in matters theo- 


logical, that the master of the Sacred Palace, who 


is always a Dominican, ranks with the auditors of 
the Rota. 
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Father, three suits of which, of differ- 
ent sizes, are ready made, and dispos- 
ed in the dressing-room for the elect 
to choose from. It consists of white 
stockings, cassock and sash with 
gold tassels, white collar and skull- 
cap, red mozzetta, stole, and shoes. 
Hethen takes his seat on a throne and 
receives the first homage—adoratio 
prima—of the cardinals, who, kneel- 
ing before him, kiss his foot and after- 
wards his hand, and, standing, re- 
ceive from him the kiss of peace on 
the cheek. We see, from the cere- 
monial composed in the thirteenth 
century by Cardinal Savelli, that the 
present custom is not very different 
from the medizval one ; for, speaking 
of the pope’s election, he says: Quo 
facto ab episcopis cardinalibus ad se- 
dem ducitur post altare, et in ea, ut 
dignum est, collocatur ; in qua dum 
sedet electus recipit omnes episcopos 
cardinales, et quos sibi placuerit ad 
pedes, postmodum ad osculum pacis. 


The custom of kissing the pope’s 
foot is so ancient that no certain 
date can be assigned for its intro- 


duction. It very probably began in 
the time of St. Peter himself, to whom 
the faithful gave this mark of pro- 
found reverence, which they have 
continued towardsall his successors— 
always, however, having been in- 
structed to do so with an eye to God, 
of whom the pope is vicar. In 
which connection most beautiful was 
the answer of Leo X. to Francis I. 
of France, who, as Rinaldi relates 
(Annal. Eccles., an. 1487, num. 30), 
having gone to Bologna, humbly 
knelt before him and kissed his foot, 
se letissinum dicens, quod videret 
facie ad faciem Pontificem Vicarium 
Christi Jesu. “Thanks,” said Leo, 
“ but refer all this to God himself ”— 
Omnia hac in Deum transferens, et 
omnia Deo tribuens. To make this 
relative worship more apparent a 
cross has always been embroidered 
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on the shoes since the pontificate of 
that most humble pope, St. Gregory 
the Great, in the year 590. It is 
curious to read of the objection 
made to this custom by Basil, Tzar 
or Muscovy, to Father Anthony Pos- 
sevinus, S.J., who was sent to Rus- 
sia on a religious and diplomatic 
mission by Gregory XIII. in the 
sixteenth century. His eloquent de- 
fence of the custom, appealing, too, 
to prophecy,* is found in the printed 
account of his embassy (Aoscovia, 
Cologne, 1587, in fol.) 

When the pope is dressed in the 
pontifical costume he receives on his 
finger a new Fisherman’s ring, which 
he immediately removes and hands 
to one of the masters of ceremonies 
to have engraved upon it the name 
which he has assumed. ‘The popes 
have three special rings for their 
use. The first is generally a rather 
plain gold one with an intaglio or 
acameo ornament; this is called the 
papal ring, The second one, called 
the pontifical ring, because used 
only when the pope pontificates or 
officiates at grand ceremonies, is an 
exceedingly precious one. The one 
worn on these occasions by Pius 
IX., and which his successor will 
doubtless also use, was made during 
the reign of Pius VII., whose name 
is cut on the inside. It is of the 
purest gold, of remarkably fine work- 
manship, set with a very large ob- 
long diamond. It cost thirty thou- 
sand francs (about $6,000), and has 

*** Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens 
thy nurses: they shall worship thee with their face 
toward the earth, and they shall lick up the dust 
of thy feet.”"—Isaias xlix. 23, which St. Jerome in- 
terprets of the apostles; but in Peter's successors 
all honors and prerogativescontinue. A very learn- 
ed writer of the last century, Gaetano Cenni, has 
gone profoundly into the historical and antiquarian 
part of this singuiar and most venerable custom, in 
his dissertation Sud Bacio De’ Piedi Del Romano 
Pontefice, which is the thirty-fourth of the third 
volume of Zaccaria’s great collection of dissertations 
on subjects of ecclesiastical history—Raccolta Di 
Dissertazioni Di Storia Ecclesiastica.... Per 


cura Di Francesco Antonio Zaccaria, etc. Secon- 
da edizione. Four vols. Romz, 1841. 
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a contrivance on the inside by which 
it can be made larger or smaller to 
fit the wearer’s finger. (Barraud, 
Des Bagues a toutes les Epoques. 
Paris, 1864.) The Fisherman’s ring, 
which is so called because it has a 
figure of St. Peter in a bark throwing 
his net into the sea (Matthew iv. 18, 
19), is a plain gold ring with an oval 
face, bearing the name of the reign- 
ing pope engraved around and above 
the figure of the apostle, thus: Zeo 
XJ11., Pont. Max. On the inside 
are cut the names of the engraver 
and of the major-domo. The ring 
weighs an ounce and a half. It is 
the official seal of the popes, but, 
although the first among the rings, it 
is only the second in the class of 
seals, since it serves as the privy 
seal or papal signet for apostolic 
briefs and matters of lesser conse- 
quence, whereas the great seal of 
the Holy See is used to stamp the 
heads of SS, Peter and Paul in 


lead, and sometimes, but rarely, in 


gold, on papal bulls. This ring was 
at first a private and not an official 
one, as we learn from a letter written 
at Perugia on March 7, 1265, by 
Clement IV. to his nephew Peter 
Le Gros, in which he says that he 
writes to him and to his other rela- 
tives, not sub bulla, sed sub piscatoris 
sigillo, quo Romani Pontifices in suis 
secretis utuntur, From this it would 
appear that such a ring was already 
in well-known use, but it cannot be 
determined at what period it was in- 
troduced, or precisely when it became 
official, although it is certain that it 
was given this character in the fif- 
teenth century ; but another hundred 
years passed before it became custo- 
mary to mention its use in every docu- 
ment on which the seal was impressed 
by the now familiar expression, “ Giv- 
en under the Fisherman's ring,” which 
is first met with in the manner of a 
-curial formula in a brief given by 
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Nicholas V. on the 15th of April, 
1448: Datum Rome, apud Sanctum 
Petrum, sub annulo Piscatoris, die xv. 
Aprilis, MCCCCXLVIII., pontifi- 
catus nostri II.* 

Briefs are no more sealed with 
the original ring, which is always in 
the keeping of the pope’s grand 
chamberlain, who, as we have said, 
delivers it to the cardinal-camerlen- 
go on the pope’s decease, to be bro- 
ken in the first general congregation 
preliminary to the conclave, accord- 
ing toa custom dating from the death 
of Leo X. A fac-simile is preserved in 
the Secretaria de’ Brevi which serves 
in its stead; but since June, 1842, 
red sealing-wax, because too brittle 
and effaceable, is no longer used, 
but in its place a thick red ink or 
pigment is employed. Briefs are 
pontifical writs or diplomas written 
on thin, soft parchment and more 
abbreviated than bulls, and treating 
of matters of less importance, re- 
quiring, therefore, briefer considera- 
tion j—whence, perhaps, they de- 
rive their distinctive name, although 
it has been suggested that the word 
comes from the German Brief, a 
letter, and was introduced into Rome 
from the imperial court during the 
middle ages. They are signed by the 
cardinal secretary of briefs, and differ 
from bulls in their manner of dating 
and their forms of beginning and end- 
ing. Their heading always contains 
the nameof the reigning pope and the 
venerable formula, Sa/utem et apos- 
tolicam benedictionem, which was first 
used by Pope John V. in the year 685. 
When the pope sends a brief to a 
person who is not baptized he sub- 

* The celebrated antiquarian Cancellieri has writ- 
ten with his usual diffuseness and erudition on this 
matter in a little work, Notizie sopra f Origine 
elusodell Anello Pescatorio, etc., etc., published 
at Rome in 1823. 

+ Briefs, says the learned Benedictine Mabillon, 
De Re Dipiomaticd (lib. ii. cap. xiv.), brevi via. 
seu manu, remotis omnibus ambagibus,absolvun- 


tur; quippe qua a Pontifice, ut plurimum sponte 
et absque rei longa discussione conficiuntur. 
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stitutes for this form the other one, 
Lumen divine gratia. Both briefs 
and bulls are always dated from the 
basilica nearest to which the pope 
resides at the time; thus, we under- 
stand why the brief erecting the dio- 
cese of Baltimore was dated (6th of 
November, 1789) from St. Mary 
Major’s, although Pius VI. was then 
living at the Quirinal palace. An- 
other of the very ancient and vene- 
rable forms used by the popes is 
Serous servorum Dei—Servant of 
the servants of God. It is a title 
first assumed by St. Gregory the 
Great in the sixth century as a 
hint to the arrogant patriarch of 
Constantinople, John the Faster, 
who had taken the designation of 
universal bishop, which belongs 
only to the Roman Pontiff: “ Who- 
ever will be first among you shall 
be servant of all” (Mark x. 44). 

As soon as the cardinal who has 
been elected gives his assent to the 
election, the cardinal-dean asks him 
what name he would wish to take. 
This custom of assuming a new 
name is very old, and has been 
much disputed about by writers on 
papal matters, The great Baroni- 
us has expressed the opinion in his 
Ecclesiastical Annals that John XII., 
who was previously called Octavian, 
was the first to make the change, 
which he did probably out of re- 
gard for his’ uncle, who was Pope 
John XI. Cardinal Borgia has ob- 
served in this connection, as showing 
that the change of name was yet a 
singularity, that the pope used to 
sign himself Octavian in matters re- 
lating to his temporal, and John in 
those relating to his spiritual, govern- 
ment. Martinus Polonus started a 
fable that Sergius II., elected in 844, 
was the one who first changed his 
name, because known by the inele- 
gant appellation of Pigsnout— Bocca 
ai Porco ; but the truth is, as Mura- 
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tori says in one of his dissertations 
on Italian antiquities (Antiguitatum 
Stalic., tom. iii, dissert. xli. p. 764), 
that Sergius IV. (1o0g-ror2), and 
not Sergius II., had this only for a 
surname or sobriquet, as was com- 
monly given in that age at Rome, 
but was baptized Peter. He chang- 
ed his name, indeed, according to 
the custom then becoming establish- 
ed as a rule, but, as Baronius ob- 
serves, not 0b turpitudinem nominis 
(Os porci), sed reverentia causa: cum 
enim tlle PETRUS vocaretur, indignum 
putavit eodem se vocari nomine, quo 
Christus primum ejus sedis Ponti- 
jicem, Principem Apostolorum, ex 
Simone Petrum nominarerat. It has 
long been usual for the new pope to 
take the name of the pope who 
made him cardinal. There have 
been, however, several exceptions 
even in these later times, In some 


special cases, as in the signature to 
the originals of bulls, the pope re- 


tains his original Christian name, 
but, like all sovereigns, he omits his 
family name in every case. There 
have also been exceptions to this 
change, and both Adrian VI. and 
Marcellus II. kept their own names— 
the only two, however, who have 
done so in over eight hundred years. 

The word pope—in Latin Papa, 
and by initials PP.—was once com- 
mon to all bishops, and even to 
simple priests and clerics; but when 
certain schismatics of the eleventh 
century began to use it in a sense 
opposed to the supreme fatherhood 
of the Roman Pontiffs over all the 
faithful, clergy as well as people, it 
was reserved as a title of honor to 
the bishops of Rome exclusively. 
Cardinal Baronius says, in a note to 
the Roman Martyrology, that St. Gre- 
gory VII. held a synod in Rome 
against the schismatics in the year 
1073, in which it was decreed “ inter 
alia plura,ut PAPE Nomen uni- 
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cum esset in untverso orbe Chris- 
tiano, nec liceret alicui seipsum, vel 
alium co nomine appellare.”* An- 
other singularity about one of the 
pope’s titles deserves to be noted. 
The word Dominus in Latin—lord 
—was originally used only of Al- 
mighty God, and a contracted form 
— Domnus—was employed in speak- 
ing of saints, bishops, and persons of 
consideration ; but in course of time, 

* We had the good fortune once to pick up at a 
book-sale in Rome for a few cents a rare and cu- 
rious little book on this topic, which gives the very 
marrow of the subject in a very agreeable form: 
Lettera di A. L. Nuzszi, Prelate Domestico Del 


Sommo Pontefice Suil’ Origine ed Uso Del Nome 
PAPA. Padova, 1 Settembre, MDCCXCVIIL 


Palm Sunday. 


although a vestige of the once uni- 
versal custom still lingers in the Jude 
Domne benedicere of the Office re- 
cited in choir, the term Domnus came 
to be specially reserved to the Ro- 
man Pontiff, for whom we pray in 
the litany as Domnum Apostolicum. 
Cancellieri, who, as usual, has sought 
out an abstruse subject, gives every- 
thing that can be said upon the 
matter in his Lettera sopra [’Ori- 
gine Delle Parole Dominus e Dom- 
nus ¢ Del Titolo Don che Suol 
Darsi ai Sacerdoti ai Monaci 
ed a Molti Regolari. In Roma, 
MDCCCVIII. 
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Cuarminc the hill-crowned city as its own, 
The gray cathedral rears its rough-hewn front 
Like ancient fortress built to bear the brunt 
Of leaguering ram on e’er unyielding stone ; 
Signing with holy cross the land it claims, 
Its walls protecting seek the infinite blue 
Grown, softly falling painted window through, 
High heaven brought down to shape life’s noblest aims. 


In this strong fortress, safe from those salt waves 
Of doubt that curve and break and evermore repeat 
The weary lesson of life incomplete, 
Moaning and groping in unsunny caves, 
Beating against a rock that will not break, 
Flinging their bitter anger far on high, 
Seeking to chill the tender flowers that lie 
Close nestled to the rock for its warmth’s sake, 


I kept sad feast one doubting April day, 
When robins’ song had drifted from the hills, 
When buds were bursting, and the golden bells 
Of town-nursed bloom were ringing ill away. 
With folded hands St. Helen’s glance beneath, 
I trod in thought the highway of the cross— 
Jerusalem’s triumph blending with her loss, 
The palm-bough changing for the thorny wreath. 
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And clasped the folded hands about the bough 
Of northern hemlock that as palm I bore, 
Listening the words of sorrow chanted o’er— 

The old evangel’s solemn voice of woe; 

O wondrous power of a passing breath ! 

O tearful sweetness of that voice of God 
Breaking amid the clamor of the crowd 
Of Jews and soldiers hastening him to death! 


Often the chant had stirred my soul before 
In humbler church, till had familiar grown 
Almost each word and every varying tone 
That with each added year a new grace wore; 
But never grace so pitiful as this 
That filled the arches with all deep distress, 
With passionate sense of human guiltiness— 
Our God sore bruised for our infirmities ! 


Oh! blinding sweet the vision that awoke 
Within my soul to fill my eyes with tears! 
To-day was it, not in those long-past years, 
That Heart divine, with love unbounded, broke. 
Oh! blinding sweet in its strange melody 
The voice that, rending heart, called from the cross, 
In that dark hour of life’s bitterest loss, 
“ Eli, Eli, lamma sabacthani !” 


O strong gray walls! blessed was that little space 
Ye left our souls with Christ on Calvary, 
Where hearts might weep their living cruelty, 

In their own depths Jerusalem’s lesson trace. 

O cross-boughed branch of spicy northern spruce 
That witness bore on that dim April day 
To faith no waves of doubt shall wash away, 

To love’s dear chains no envious state shall loose, 


Blessing was ours who bore thee that gray morn 
Through all the heedless glances of the street, 
Through longing looks that knew thy meaning sweet, 

And spoken words of unbelieving scorn. 

Alas! for those, of eyes and heart both blind, 

Who in such symbol find but empty rite, 
Who, dazzled by a false and flickering light, 
See not the cross wherewith the palm is signed. 
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On the 14th of December, 1877, 
died, at the age of sixty-two yearsand 
a half, Mr. T. W. M. Marshall. He 
had borne a long and trying illness 
of many months with invariable 
patience and resignation, and gave 
up his soul to his Maker and Re- 
deemer after a most Christian pre- 
paration. He has well deserved 
that some more explicit notice of 
his life and what he did in it should 
be made public than what has 
hitherto, so far as we know, been 
given in any native or American 
source~OfNnformation. The fol- 


lowing Slight account is drawn up 
by one who has known him well 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Marshall was born the 19th 
of June, 1815; was educated under 


Dr. Burnup at Greenwich and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was ordained in the Anglican 
Church by the bishop of Salisbury 
in 1842. In 1844 he published his 
Notes on the Episcopal Polity of 
the Church of England, for which 
he received the thanks of the then 
archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
liowley. This was the prelate, it 
may be remarked, to whom the 
writers of the famous 7Zyracts for 
the Times dedicated their transla- 
tion of what they called “this li- 


* In our last number we published an article on 
the works of this illustrious Catholic layman by 
one closely connected with him. Immediately on 
receiving the sad news of Dr. Marshall’s death we 
wrote to his friend, Mr. T. W. Allies, who will be 
known to our readers as the author of The Forma- 
tion of Christendom, asking him to prepare for 
Tue CatHotic Wortp a more adequate notice 
than we had seen of one who had done so much for 
the Catholic cause. The result is the present arti- 
cle, which, though it comes after the other, will be 
none the less pleasing to our readers, coming from 
such a pen as that of Mr. Allies, and dealing as it 
does rather with the personal life and character 
than with the public work of its subject.—Ep. C. 
w. 
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brary of ancient bishops, Fathers, 
doctors, martyrs, confessors of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church,” 
with, as they added, “his grace’s 
permission, in token of reverence 
for his person and sacred office, 
and of gratitude for his episcopal 
kindness.” We mention this, be- 
cause thanks from such a man in 
such an office for a work on the 
episcopal polity of the Church of 
England in 1844, when that polity 
was not a little canvassed, was an 
omen of good things to come fo: 
the writer, who was then nestled 
in a very small and poor cure 
among the Wiltshire downs, once a 
house of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. These prospects 
were blighted for ever by Mr. Mar- 
shall’s conversion in the following 
year, 1845. Indeed, he seems in 
that year to have committed two 
acts, one blameless and the other 
highly to be commended, which yet 
in their conjunction foreboded a 
life of no small anxiety in temporal 
matters; we mean to say that his 
marriage was followed in a few 
months by his reception into the 
church at Oscott by Dr. Wiseman. 
Thus the nest in the southern hills 
was lost just as he wanted its shel- 
ter most, and instead of the future 
protection of him whom the Trac- 
tarian dedication called “‘Ihe 
most reverend Father in God, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate 
of all England’”’—a patron, it may be 
added, of one hundred and seventy 
livings, besides canonries and op- 
tions—Mr. Marshall, at the age of 
thirty, with a young wife, commenc- 
ed a new life without a profession 
and without prospect, and with 
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fifty pounds in his pocket. It may 
be said Mr. Marshall was true all 
his life long to the spirit which he 
thus showed at the first crisis of it. 

It may be conjectured that the 
studies made by Mr. Marshall in 
composing his work on the episco- 
pal polity of the Church of England 
predisposed his mind in the follow- 
ing year to seek admission into 
that world-wide community over 
which presides the head and source 
of the episcopate. 

It was hardly possible that a 
clear and conservative and emi- 
nently logical mind such as that 
with which he was naturally endow- 
ed could have its attention fixed 
for so long a time as is requisite to 
compose a well-thought-out work 
upon the relations of the bishops 
to each other throughout the world, 
without coming to the conclusion 
that the Anglican episcopate rests 
on no definite basis whatever; 


without noticing that no one of its 
defenders has ever yet been able 
to state on what positive basis it 


claimed to stand. It exists, in fact, 
by reviling the Church of Rome, 
being itself nothing else but a frag- 
ment of Western Christendom sev- 
ered by Tudor lust and despotism 
from the compages of Christian 
unity to which it once belonged, 
and dragging on an existence in 
subjection to the state which emi- 
nently represents in ecclesiastical 
matters the insular pride and inde- 
pendence of the English mind. 
Its root is national, not Catholic; 
its soil human, not celestial; and 
for a thinking mind, such as Mr. 
Marshall's, to examine its position 
could lead but to one result when 
it was accompanied by such hon- 
esty of purpose as, by the grace of 
God, Mr. Marshall possessed and 
manifested. 

For let none misconstrue what 
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Mr. Marshall was doing. ‘To give 
up at thirty years of age, just mar- 
ried, with no private fortune, the 
profession of clergyman in the 
Church of England to become a 
Catholic layman, was an act not 
only of remarkable honesty but of 
superhuman courage. At thirty 
human life presents a long avenue 
of years. The prospect of travers- 
ing these in poverty and obscurity, 
with a young wife by your side, 
when the reasonable hope of honor 
and affluence has just been present- 
ed, is one which perhaps it requires 
greater trust in God, greater forti- 
tude to meet, nay, to choose, than 
those, for instance, exhibited who 
heard themselves ordered to sum- 
mary execution by the “ abagi jus- 
sit” of the refined and_ philo- 
sophic Roman gentleman, Pliny 
the Younger, for having addressed 
their hymns in the early morning 
to Christ their God. 

Anything, humanly — speaking, 
more absolutely hopeless than Mr. 
Marshall’s position, after taking 
that step in 1845, as a married ex- 
clergyman convert, cannot be con- 
ceived. At that time private edu- 
cation offered no emolument, for 
pupils were entirely in the hands 
of institutions taught by priests or 
of individual priests; and as even 
now the services of a priest, well 
educated and intellectually gifted, 
are thought among Catholics in 
England to be adequately remu- 
nerated by the salary of one hun- 
dred pounds a year, what chance 
had a married convert to pick a 
living out of that mode of employ- 
ing his brains? Much more was 
writing—that is to say, for Catholic 
objects—unremunerative. Brains 
are still at a fearful discount among 
Catholics in England. ‘They are 
not paid as much as the lowest un- 
skilled labor; and if this is true in 
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1878, judge how it was true in 
1845. The writer believes that it 
was the very last time he saw Mr. 
Marshall when he complained bit- 
terly cf the inadequate remunera- 
tion that he received for writing. 
Then, further, for any occupation in 
the outside world, to be an ex- 
clergyman Catholic convert was 
the worst possible recommendation. 
The writer remembers a most dis- 
tinguished author in Anglican his- 
tory quitting the railway carriage 
in which he was sitting, in order 
not to converse with one who had 
lately deserted what was called 
“the church of his baptism ”"—as if 
Christian baptism was insular in its 
nature, and was a peculiar posses- 
sion belonging to the “ penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos.” Such is 


the lot which, for a whole genera- 
tion since Mr. Marshall’s conver- 
sion in 1845, he and a host of 
others have voluntarily encounter- 


ed. Mr. Marshall may be taken as 
a typical instance of the class. He 
may be spoken of freely now. He 
has run his course ; he has kept the 
faith; he knows now fully, as none 
of us yet know, the wisdom of such 
a course; as he knew once, as none 
of us can more fully feel, the folly 
of such a course in the estimation 
of the world. 

Most unexpectedly, however, and 
in a way that he could not the 
least have foreseen, this common 
lot of indigence and inaction, in 
which the work of life and the ead 
which supports it are together 
taken away in the case of a mar- 
ried clergyman-convert, was ter- 
minated about three years after 
by his appointment as an inspector 
of schools in the government sys- 
tem of primary education. ‘The 
Catholics were entering into that 
system in 1847, and, as a conse- 
quence of the rules and conditions 
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obtained by the Catholic poor- 
school committee with reference to 
such entry, the appointment of a 
Catholic to the office of inspector 
by the government, whose nomina- 
tion, however, was to be approved 
by the committee as representing 
the Catholic body, became neces- 
sary. ‘The first so appointed was 
Mr. Marshall, and he beld the 
office from 1848 to 1860. ‘There 
cannot be a doubt that the func- 
tions which he there had to dis- 
charge were in certain respects 
functions which required great 
delicacy of touch. It was not 
without many suspicions that Ca- 
tholic clergy admitted an officer of 
the government into their schools. 
That those who had been in old 
times forbidden every act of their 
ministry, pursued by ferocious 
spies of the state into their most 
secret lurking-holes, unearthed in 
order to be tortured by the race of 
Cecils and Walsinghams, and then 
hanged, drawn, and quartered— 
this in the first stage of the state’s 
enmity; then, in the second, who 
had been contemptuously ignored, 
and left to struggle with every 
trial of poverty, and to collect 
their scattered sheep in holes and 
corners—that the descendants and 
inheritors of such men, in whom 
the royal blood of Peter was flow- 
ing, should suspect at first the ser- 
vants of a government‘which had 
done such things in hatred of 
Peter’s royal blood, this was most 
natural. We are convinced that 
during the five years in which Mr. 
Marshall was the only Catholic in- 
spector of primary schools, he did 
much by courtesy, and yet more by 
his character as an uncompromis- 
ing Catholic, to do away with this 
suspicion, and to lead an ever-in- 
creasing number of Catholic pri- 
mary schools to accept inspection. 
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By this conduct he indirectly rais- 
ed greatly their standard of effi- 
ciency in secular instruction; and 
he commenced that union of the 
spiritual and the secular authority 
in the work of education which is 
now bearing great fruit, and which 
is incomparably fairer to the dear- 
est interests of Catholics than the 
system existing in the primary 
schools of the United States. We 
think, indeed, that Mr: Marshall, 
in his anxiety to conciliate, may 
sometimes have pushed the limits 
of indulgence somewhat too far. 
It is honorable to him that he 
never spared in his reports tc gov- 
ernment the open commendation 
of religious teachers. .Some of 
those reports contain the most en- 
thusiastic praise of Catholic teach- 
ing which we remember to have 
read. And they were reports of.a 
government official. 

His occupation of inspector ceas- 
ed in 1860; and being fully con- 
versant with the circumstances 
which led to his quitting a post of 
honor and trust, which was then 
producing to him an income of 
eight hundred pounds a year, we 
must express our strong feeling 
that it was a great error of judg- 
ment on his part which led him so 
to act that it was possible to de- 
prive him of this office. He was 
thus thrown back into all those dif- 
ficulties of maintenance which he 
had so bravely encountered fifteen 
years before. It is true that Mr. 
Marshall was in fibre an author; 
the elementary character of the 
education he had to control, and 
the constant iteration of its petty 
details, besides the exclusion from 
his range of inspection of all those 
religious instructions in which he 
would naturally have taken a great 
interest—these things galled him. 
He fled for refuge to the more in- 
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teresting subject of “ Christian Mis- 
sions,” on which he composed the 
well-known work published by him 
at Brussels in 1862, but which, in 
spite of the vast number of vol- 
umes which it required him to look 
over for his facts, he managed to 
compose before he quitted the in- 
spectorship. If he could have had 
the place of a professor in some 
great Catholic institution, which 
would have afforded him a mode- 
rate income and a fitting subject 
on which he could have thrown 
the powers of his most active and 
apprehensive mind, that would have 
been to him an earthly elysium. 
But elysiums are not of the earth, 
at least not of nineteenth-century 
earth to Catholics in England. He 
gave up eight hundred pounds a 
year to be for the rest of his life a vi- 
gorous, witty, sarcastic, and trench- 
ant Catholic champion and a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. 
From henceforth he was of those 
who have “no abiding city.” If 
he began this second stadium of 
his life with an act of imprudence 
which religion did not call for, 
which, in our individual judgment, 
we think it did not even justify, he 
traversed those seventeen years of 
bitter trial with the spirit of a con- 
fessor, and he ended them with the 
death of an humble, contrite, ear- 
nest Christian. He on _ whose 
words, defending Catholic doc- 
trines, illustrating Catholic truths, 
excited multitudes in great cities 
have hung, who could make them 
thrill through with the emotions 
which he felt himself, died in a 
small room over a shop in an ob- 
scure outskirt of London, tended 
by an unwearied, uncomplaining 
affection which had been proof 
against every sorrow and every 
trial, and was the only earthly con- 


solation left to him. In the eyes 
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of the world it was a sad end of an 
agitated life. But we make bold 
to say that he is not sorry now for 
his choice; and that what he ac- 
cepted rashly he transformed by 
endurance into matter for lasting 
reward, for the praise which does 
not pass away. 

For in this last stadium of his 
life he showed most conspicuously 
that which we consider to have 
been the special honor of it. Let 
us state succinctly the remaining 
facts in that life, and then pass toa 
brief consideration of them. Mr. 
Marshall went in 1869 to the Unit- 
ed States with his family, intending 
‘to settle there, which intention, 
however, he abandoned on a fur- 
ther acquaintance with the country. 
He lectured there during the win- 
ters of 1870-1 and 1871-2 on 
“The Liberty of the Catholic 
Church,” “St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism,” “Ireland’s Providential 


Mission,” in most of the large 


cities. In 1872 he brought out J/y 
Clerical Friends, and later on Pro- 
testant Journalism, reprinted from 
the London TZadlet, for which he 
wrote a series of articles on Russia 
and on ritualism. It was the lat- 
ter series which was brought to an 
abrupt termination by his illness in 
June, 1877. In 1866 he was deco- 
rated with the Cross of St. Gregory 
the Great by the Holy Father as a 
recognition of his services in the 
cause of the church; and in 1871 
he received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. in the Jesuit College 
at Georgetown, near Washington. 
He broke down at the age of sixty- 
two. A life which, under less try- 
ing circumstances, might have been 
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considerably prolonged, in the pos- 
session and exercise of those men- 
tal gifts with which he was richly 
endowed, was thus terminated be- 
fore its natural time. 

What is the lesson which it pre- 
sents tous? We say without hesi- 
tation that the Cross of St. Gregory 
which the Holy Father presented 
to him hung on the breast of a 
true Christian knight. Not for 
gold nor earthly honor would he 
sacrifice one jot of Christian liber- 
ty. He preferred to be paid poor- 
ly for his work as a Catholic than 
to be paid richly, as he might have 
been, had he chosen to lay out the 
gifts of eloquence and clear reason- 
ing and the power of satire which 
he possessed, in some of many non- 
Catholic causes. Had he ‘even 
chosen to write, as many Catholics 
think themselves constrained to do, 
on secular subjects, merely taking 
care not to offend the spirit of the 
time—intensely anti-Catholic 2: 
that spirit is—had he written wit. 
all his energy and wit, not against 
his religion, but keeping it in his 
pocket, he would, we think, not 
have died at sixty-two nor in pen- 
ury. But, so doing, he would not 
have been worthy of the Cross of St. 
Gregory; he would have been the 
world’s journeyman, not the Cross’s 
knight. Rather than so live, he has 
died sans peur et sans reproche, with 
his career shortened, as is the wont 
of knights; with his shield battered 
but stainless; with his lance un- 
lowered. God grant many knights 
of such temper to his church in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, for the times are coming 
when they will be wanted! 
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FOLLOWING the advice once 
given by an old Anglican preacher 
to a newly-fledged brother, “ When 
you have nothing else to say, pitch 
into the pope,” Rev. Mytton Mau- 
ry contributes to the January num- 
ber of the American Church Re- 
view an article having for title 
“The Political Rapacity of the Ro- 
mish Church.” Intrinsically the 
article hardly deserves a reply, 
owing to the recklessness with 


which it puts forth mere assertions 
and inferences as though they were 
facts; while yet it should, perhaps, 
under present circumstances, not 
be silently passed by without at 
least a statement of historical truth 
in regard to some of the events 


and their causes, which are therein 
so perverted as to seem to present 
a sort of partial foundation for 
deductions that are utterly false. 
The explicit aim of the article is 
to show that “in recent as in past 
times, the unalterable aim of the 
Church of Rome has been the es- 
tablishment of its unconditional 
supremacy, as in things spiritual, 
so in things political.” 

It is the old, often-exploded tale 
that took very well with the gode- 
mouches in the days when every- 
thing said against the church, true 
or false, was grist to the Protestant 
mill, but which cannot stand for a 
moment against a clear, full, and 
impartial examination of history. 
The gist of Mr. Maury’s argument 
is that, as the demeanor of the Pa- 
pacy was intolerably overreaching 
and overbearing during the pon- 
tificate of Gregory VII., as the 
Church of Rome is always the same, 
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as not even the gratitude which 
Pope Pius VII. owed (¢este Mau- 
ry) to the Allied Powers who over- 
threw Napoleon was sufficient to 
make that pontiff bate a jot or tittle 
of the rights of the church, and as 
not even outrage, injustice, and 
spoliation were sufficient to induce 
Pius IX. to forget or barter any 
of the doctrines or claims of the 
church, so there is nothing to be 
expected of any future occupant of 
the Holy See but that he shall be 
politically aravening wolf. Q. Z. D. 
There pervades the article a cu- 
rious after-taste of a once straight- 
forwardly-asserted but throughout- 
insinuated straining on the part of 
the church in these United States 
after political aggrandizement—a 
charge well suited in itself, could it 
only be made plausible, and we 
think intended, to catch the ears 
of the groundlings. Reference is 
made to a late pamphlet of Von 
Sybel, from which the writer would 
seem to have culled his one-sided 
statements; and we have in the 
meantime tried to procure that 
pamphlet, deeming it far better to 
examine the original than to refute 
mere excerpta. ‘The brochure in 
question has not yet been receiv- 
ed, and we must content ourselves 
with a refutation of the ill-founded 
charges and an exposition of the 
baseless statements contained in 
Mr. Maury’s article. 

There is an exquisite appro- 
priateness in the fact that the 
charge of political rapacity comes 
from a minister of that sect of 
which Henry VIIL., half-Catholic, 
half-Protestant, and wholly beast, 
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was the acknowledged supreme 
head, the so-called bishops of which 
sit in the British House of Lords, 
and owe their appointment to any- 
body, Jew or Gentile, who may 
happen to be prime minister. Lord 
Melbourne—by no means a model 
Christian, unless as entitled to the 
name by being an adept in profan- 
ity—leaves us ample testimony of 
the cliquing and caballing by which 
the appointments to vacant sees 
were secured, and puts on record a 
jocose saying that they (bishops 
and deans) just died to plague 
him. It is true that their presence 
in the Lords means nothing, and 
that they have no power but that 
of being a little obstructive. That, 
however, is not their fault. They 
would fain have more power, if 
they could. Even in their dioceses 
they have no sort of effective power 
belonging to a bishop. Neither 
clergy nor laity obey them even in 
spiritual matters, whether in Eng- 
land or in the United States; nor 
can we for our life see why, on Pro- 
testant grounds, in view of the 
utter nullity of their office, so far 
as its influence for good is concern- 
ed, they have not long ago been 
abolished, as much more valuable 
articles have been done away with. 
In political life other sinecures 
have in this century been got rid 
of. Irish disestablishment, which 
these bishops opposed to their ut- 
most, will infallibly prove the pre- 
cursor of a similar fait accompli in 
England. If, after that, the mem- 
bers of their sect choose to main- 
tain them, and even to add to their 
number, we can have no sort of ob- 
jection, because then those who 
utterly repudiate their ministry will 
not, as now, be obliged to contri- 
bute to their support. They may, 
if they please, match the American 
army in the proportion of highly- 
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paid, showy, and useless officials to 
the number of rank and file; in fact, 
they come in the United States 
pretty near doing so already. But 
that is not our business, since we 
do not pay for them; still, we can- 
not help having an opinion in the 
matter. 

Again, an impartial observer 
might reasonably think that a 
preacher of a sect whose ministers, 
and, we suppose, their congrega- 
tions, are of every persuasion or 
utter want of creed touching the 
essentials of faith, from the narrow- 
est Calvinism to the most pronounc- 
ed Puseyism—some of whose high- 
est dignitaries deny the inspiration 
of Scripture, while others are Uni- 
versalists, and others, again, de- 
nounce the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration—a sect which has, in 
short, less claim to consistency 
either of faith or practice than any 
other of all Protestantism—would 
have enough to attend to in trying 
to find out what his church did be- 
lieve and what he should preach, 
without travelling away to Rome 
and back to the days of “ Hilde- 
brand ” for the purpose of raking 
up falsehoods or misapprehensions 
with which to bespatter or cast sus- 
picion upon the Church of Rome. 
This is, perhaps, but a matter of 
taste; and Mr. Maury’s idea both 
of taste and duty differs from what 
ours would be in the same premi- 
ses. In any case let us see what 
he has to say, giving his statements 
such credit as they may prove to 
deserve. 

It is strange, by the way, how 
the ignorant and insane prejudice 
which exists among many Protes- 
tants against the church warps 
otherwise fair minds and kindly 
hearts in the consideration of any 
question in which she is a party or 
her rights are in question. We 
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venture to say that if any gov- 
ernment attempted the same sort 
of tyrannical interference at this 
day with the Jews, not to speak of 
any Christian sect, that Prussia is 
now striving to exercise over the 
Catholics of her dominion, a cry of 
righteous indignation against the 
wanton and palpable. injustice 
would go up from all the rest of 
Christendom. We should, perhaps, 
except the Anglicans, who are less 
a sect of Christendom than a clique 
or set of recipients of government 
pap, with no fixed doctrinal or mo- 
ral principles save an overweening 
idea of their own eminent respec- 
tability, a thorough knowledge of 
the buttered side of their own 
bread, and a keen appreciation of 
number one. They have become 
hereditarily accustomed to con- 
sider Anglicanism less as a scheme 
of doctrine and morals than as an 
institution for distributing govern- 
ment patronage among their minis- 
ters, and for securing in these a 
somewhat superior police in aid of 
the state. Yet some of the best 
minds even among these have been 
very outspoken in condemnation 
of the aggressions of Prussia upon 
the principles of religious freedom. 
Let us imagine even a George 
Washington appointing the rabbins 
who should minister to the adults, 
and the teachers who should in- 
struct in Judaism the rising gene- 
ration of Hebrews in this country. 
Is there anybody who does not see 
at a glance the wrong thereby done 
these people? Does any one need 
argument on the subject? Sup- 
pose, in addition, he were to claim 
the right to appoint the instructors 
in the rabbinical seminaries, to se- 
lect schismatic or suspended rab- 
bins for the purpose, and to insist 
on prescribing the curriculum of 
the establishment in which young 
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men are instructed for their minis- 
try. Would we not all consider 
them very unjustly treated, and do 
our utmost to rectify the wrong? 
Yet this is exactly what the Prus- 
sian government has for some years 
been attempting to.do with the 
Catholics within their territorial 
limits; and the vast majority of 
Protestants either look on with in- 
difference or actually encourage 
the efforts made for rendering the 
church but a_ subordinate bu- 
reau of government under Bismarck 
and Falk, of whom it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to say whether 
they are Protestants, simply infi- 
dels, or downright atheists. What 
is certain is that they are not Cath- 
olics and that they hate the church. 
Not long since the body of a 
drowned man was being towed 
ashore in the East River, and a con- 
siderable crowd had gathered to 
see it, when some one on the edge 
of the dock remarked, “Oh! it’s 
only a negro.” Nobody took any 
further interest in the corpse, 
and the crowd dispersed at once, 
every one going his way. So, 
in this case, the idea seems to be 
that it is only the Catholics that 
suffer. But these gentlemen will 
find out, in the long run, that it is 
a blow at liberty of conscience (for 
which theoretically they express 
great regard), struck, it is true, at 
Catholics only as yet; they will 
find out, if any sect of Protestant- 
ism but holds together long enough, 
or ever believes anything with 
sufficient seriousness to imagine it 
vital, that the same Prussian gov- 
ernment has just as strong an ob- 
jection to any other decided con- 
science as to the Catholic. In the 
references that Mr. Maury makes 
to this struggle we will assume him 
to be honest; and, in so doing, we 
must also take for granted that he 
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does not understand the nature of 
the contest between Prussia and 
her Catholic population, else he 
would not attempt to represent it 
as a flaming instance of “ unsparing 
political rapacity” on the part of 
the church. The fable of the wolf 
and the lamb has rarely had a more 
apt illustration. 

It will simplify matters very 
much if we state once for all at 
the outset that Mr. Maury entirely 
mistakes the ground held by the 
church or by Catholic writers on 
her behalf when he _ represents 
them as apologizing for what he 
calls medieval pretensions, and de- 
precating any apprehensions as to 
their renewal. No Catholic writer 
takes any such ground; and as 
the salient instances adduced of 
such medizval pretensions is the 
controversy about investitures, and 
the action of Pope Gregory VII. 
towards Henry IV. of Germany, 


which produced their meeting at 


Canossa, we, as Catholics, have 
no apology to make for either. As 
head of the church, Pope Leo 
XIII. must to-day protest just as 
strongly against the right of lay 
investiture in spirituals; and had 
he lived at that day, he could, as 
minister of the sacrament of pen- 
ance, in view of the shameless 
debaucheries, atrocious cruelties, 
monstrous acts of injustice, and 
heinous sacrileges of Henry, not 
have done otherwise than impose 
on the emperor a penance that 
should be known of all men. The 
church has yet to learn that one of 
her members, though he may wear 
a crown, is any more exempt from 
her spiritual jurisdiction than if he 
‘were clad in corduroy and wield- 
ed the pick. St. James would 
seem quite to have agreed with 
her; and as before God in heaven, 
so there can be within the church 
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of God no exception of persons. 
We accept, then, as crucial instan- 
ces by which this alleged political 
rapacity of the church is to be test- 
ed, both the question of investi- 
tures and the excommunication 
and deposition of the Emperor 
Henry by St. Gregory. They real- 
ly contain all that can or need be 
said on the subject at issue. If it 
be shown that only malevolence and 
ignorance of the times and circum- 
stances could have twisted them 
to an apparent support of the ac- 
cusation founded upon them, and 
not now for the first time brought 
against the church, we shall have 
accomplished our task. Apart 
from what he says on these mat- 
ters, which are essentially but one 
transaction, the rest of Mr. Mau- 
ry’s article is but des paroles en 
Pair. 

In the middle ages and under 
the feudal system all the lands 
of each separate country were 
looked upon as belonging to the 
sovereign, and were held of him zz 
feudum (hence the name of that 
system)—on condition, namely, of 
certain services tobe rendered. In 
no country had the feudatory pro- 
cess got such vogue and attained 
such magnitude as in that portion 
of the Holy Roman Empire now 
going by,the name of Germany, 
about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. There is no Holy Ro- 
man Empire now. Each separate 
parcel of it has had perhaps twen- 
ty different forms of government 
since, and may within a hundred 
years have as many more. ‘That 
emperor was at that time essential- 
ly the master of Christendom ; and 
between him and the few smaller 
monarchs then existing there was 
no breakwater, no umpire, but 
the pope. Now, it came to pass in 
course of time that many bishops 
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and abbots in Germany became 
possessed, by legacy, gift, purchase, 
or otherwise, in their own personal 
right or as appanages of their sees 
or abbeys, of farms, estates, de- 
mesnes and castles, to the posses- 
sion of each of which was attached 
the condition of rendering at stat- 
ed times some certain services to 
the sovereign as their liege lord. 
Many archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots there also were who were 
not simply ecclesiastical rulers but 
at the same time temporal lords. 
The people, who unfortunately had 
then and for ages afterward very 
little to say, or at least could say 
but little effectively, in regard to 
how they should be governed, have 
left on record an enduring monu- 
ment of the view they entertained 
as to the difference between the 
rule of the secular knights and the 
ecclesiastical regimen in that most 
trustworthy of all forms, that evi- 
dence which cannot be forged—7.c., 
the proverb. To this day there is 
not a dialect of Germany that has 
not, in one form or other, the 
saying: “Unterm Krummstab ist 
gut leben’ —Hapfpy the tenant whose 
landlord bears the crosier. They 
were well cared for, kindly treated, 
and their complaints attended to 
by their clerical landlords, which, 
we all know, was far from being 
the case with the serfs and gi/- 
Jeins under the marauding knights. 
There was no reasor for objection 
to the service or homage by which 
ecclesiastical persons, dioceses, or 
abbeys held those lands; and with 
the usual care of the church, which 
has always laid stress first on the 
physical well-being of the people 
and then on their moral improve- 
ment—deeming the former at least 
highly conducive to the latter, and 
esteeming it of no use to leave a 
moral tract in a house where there 
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is no bread—the church, we repeat, 
for the benefit of the people, en- 
couraged at that time the holding 
of these lands by ecclesiastics, and 
neither pope, prelate, nor people 
complained for over two hundred 
years of the acts of homage—ob- 
serve that the homage of the mid- 
dle ages is not our homage of to- 
day—by which those estates were 
held. And this, too, though the 
rulers of the church, having nearly 
all the prudence, wisdom, and 
learning then existing in Christen- 
dom, must have known, just as well 
as we do to-day, that every acre of 
land beyond what is indispensably 
necessary held by the church, and 
every building that can be utilized 
for any other than an ecclesiastical 
purpose, is simply an inducement 
to the extent of its value, a temp- 
tation to plunder, sure to be acted 
upon sooner or later by the civil 
government, until .that one shall 
arise which the world has never 
yet seen, in which right shall ever 
be stronger than might. 

But under Conrad II. and Hen- 
ry III. the possession of these lands 
began to give rise to an abuse 
which had not been foreseen. 
Both these emperors were chroni- 
cally in wantof money. They were 
afflicted with a standing incapa- 
city to pay what they borrowed ; 
and there resulted, as a natural 
consequence, an exceeding hesi- 
tancy on the part of lenders to 
take the royal word in lieu of 
funds. The name was no doubt 
regal, imperial, and all that, but 
the paper to which was attached 
the signature or ¢humb-mark of his 
imperial majesty was not what 
would now be denominated on 
"Change gilt-edged; and money 
must be procured. In the words 
of another and later august empe- 
ror: Kaiser bin i, und Knédel muss 
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ihale. So these emperors com- 
manded on sundry _ occasions, 
when a bishop or abbot died, that 
the ring and pastoral staff, em- 
blems and insignia of spiritual dig- 
nity and jurisdiction, should be 
brought to them. ‘They appropri- 
ated the revenues during the va- 
cancy of the diocese or abbey, pre- 
vented the canonical elections 
from being held, or refused to al- 
low the prelates elect to exercise 
their functions. But to men of 
this stamp a lump sum of money 
in hand was of far more impor- 
tance than a _ regularly-recurring 
income, and they began to give 
over the ring and crosier to that 
cleric (of course noble, and of 
cyuurse unfit) who could pay the 
highest price for them. This 
knave was then supposed to be- 
come bishop or abbot, so far, at 
least, as to have a right to the tem- 


poralities of fhe see or abbacy— 


generally all that such a man 
would care about. In this way 
dioceses were kept vacant for a 
series of years and flourishing 
monasteries went to ruin, since 
the pope would not (save where a 
deception was resorted to) permit 
the consecration of flagitious per- 
sons. We need not argue to show 
that this was simony of the basest 
sort. The thing had become so 
general in Germany, and the effect 
such, at the time of the accession 
of Henry IV., that, instead of the 
eiection of a bishop by the cler- 
gy of the diocese, or of an abbot 
by the monks of the monastery 
(which is the only canonical mode), 
the power of appointing and install- 
ing both had been seized by the 
emperor; and it may more readily 
be imagined than described in 
words what sort of men the pur- 
chasers were. Bishoprics and 
other prelacies were shamelessly 
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put up at auction; and not merely 
the right to the temporalities (in 
itself sufficiently unjust) but the 
sacred authority itself was current- 
ly believed to be conferred by the 
investiture per annulum et baculum. 
It was only when things had come 
to this pass—one plainly not to be 
borne, unless with the loss of all 
ecclesiastical liberty and the griev- 
ous detriment of religion—that the 
Roman pontiffs, who had previous- 
ly intervened but in special instan- 
ces of complaint, deemed that the 
foul system must be plucked up by 
the roots. A more flagrant abuse, 
or one more imperatively demand- 
ing redress, it would be hard to 
find in all history. 

Henry IV. made no scruple 
whatever of selling all ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices to the highest bidder, 
and had already twice disposed in 
that way of the archiepiscopal see 
of Milan. He seentis to have been 
a sort of prototype of Henry VIII. 
of England, but to have ruled 
over a people of a much less elas- 
tic conscience and possessing a 
stronger sense of religion. In the 
early part of his reign he sought 
by all means in his power to pro- 
cure from the pope a divorce from 
his wife, Bertha, using the basest 
means for the purpose of tempting 
her into seeming criminality. He 
saw at the time a Gospel light 
beaming from the eyes of another 
Anne Boleyn of that day. The re- 
fusal of the pope, coupled with the 
threats of his subjects (we mean 
the nobility, for there were at that 
time no subjects in the modern 
sense), who were more willing to 
put up with his tyranny than to 
see the innocent empress treated as 
poor Katharine of Aragon subse- 
quently was, caused him to desist ; 
but he was a monster of lust, in- 
justice, mendacity, and cruelty. 
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Hildebrand, while yet cardinal, 
wrote to him that, should he ever 
become pope, he would surely call 
him to account for his tyranny, li- 
centiousness, and for his making 
merchandise of benefices. Having 
been elected in 1073, Hildebrand 
assumed the tiara under the name 
of Gregory VII.; wrote at once to 
the Countess Mathilda not to rec- 
ognize or countenance in any way 
the simoniacal bishops of Tuscany ; 
to the archbishop of Mainz to the 
same effect concerning the intrud- 
ing prelates of that country; and to 
Henry himself he addressed at in- 
tervals three several letters, warn- 
ing him of the injury he was do- 
ing to religion by his uncanonical 
and simoniacal course toward the 
church of God, and exhorting him 
to desist from his detestable pre- 
sumption. These several letters 
and all of them having proved of 
no effect, he issued his decree, the 
important words of which begin: 
Siguis deinceps. 

This decree, repeated and con- 
firmed in several Roman synods 
under St. Gregory, iterated and 
amplified by Victor III. in 1087, 
and reiterated by Urban II. in two 
councils, ended in an agreement 
between Paschal II. and the Em- 
peror Henry V. that the emperors 
should cease henceforward to claim 
the right of ‘investiture, while the 
bishops and abbots should give up 
the estates for which they owed 
service to the crown. It was found 
impossible to carry this agreement 
into effect, principally on account 
of the unwillingness of the people 
to accept the proposed change of 
masters; and the last-mentioned 
pope granted to the emperor that 
he might go through the form of 
investiture per annulum et baculum, 
“ providing the elections of bishops 
and abbots were freely and legiti- 
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mately held by the clergy and 
monks, a// stain of simony being re- 
moved.” However, this agreement, 
notwithstanding that the liberty of 
the church was fairly guarded by its 
provisions, was regarded by the 
Catholic world as but a temporary 
repressal of the arrogant claims of 
the state, which would infallibly be 
but held in abeyance, to burst forth 
again under the pretext of the form 
by ring and crosier; and the agree- 
ment was recalled in 1112. The 
matter was at length finally settled, 
to the entire satisfaction of the 
church, by a convention at Worms 
between Callistus II. and Henry V., 
which mutual agreement was defi- 
nitely sanctioned by the First Coun- 
cil of Lateran. 

It would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more absurd in the face of 
history than the charge of rapacity, 
and that, too, political rapacity, al- 
leged against St. Gregory because 
he would not alldw ecclesiastical 
benefices, abbacies, and bishoprics 
to be sold like meat in the sham- 
bles, and the miscreants who could 
gather together the largest sums of 
money to minister at the altar and 
bear rule over God’s people. That 
controversy was not excited on ac- 
count of, or in opposition to, the 
homage exacted or the investiture 
conferred on the transfer of secular 
estates. Those ceremonies were 
both legal and right. Nobody ob- 
jected to them then, nor would any- 
body object to them at this day if 
lands were held on feudal tenure. 
If Mr. Hayes chose to grant an 
estate to the archbishop of Cincin- 
nati in trust for the church (the 
archbishop has no other use for it), 
on condition that the archbishop 
should appear on a certain day of 
every year and bow three times 
reverentially toward him, we sup- 
pose there is not a Catholic in the 
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State of Ohio that would enter the 
smallest objection to the annual 
ceremony. But let Mr. Hayes, or 
any President of the United States, 
on the death of, say, the bishop of 
Columbus, send for or take his 
crosier and ring; still more, let him 
appoint some one (cleric or not), 
who is willing to pay for the billet, 
to the vacant see, and we promise 
that there would be unpleasant 
times and doings. There never has 
been but one legitimate way to 
preferment, high and low, in the 
church—that is, the canonical ; and 
now, as in the days of the apostle, 
he that comes not in by the door, 
the same is a thief and a robber. 
As to the statement that the action 
of the pope, in abolishing investi- 
ture by ring and crosier, was in 
any sense a blow aimed at the in- 
dependence of civil government, it 
is simply false; while it is manifest 
that neither the. dignity, the liberty, 
nor even the very existence of the 
church was consistent with simony 
and the advancement of the most 
unworthy men to her dignities. 
The pope, whoever he might be, 
could not have acted otherwise 
than did St. Gregory; and had the 
latter not done as he was inspired 
by the Almighty to do, he could, 
when dying at Salerno, not have 
used those words which thrill one 
as do no other dying words, save 
those uttered from the cross: “ Di- 
lexi,” said the dying saint—“ dilexi 
justitiam et odi iniquitatem ; propte- 
rea morior in exilio.” 

So far is the whole, or any por- 
tion, of the history of the church 
from lending even a semblance of 
color to the alleged political rapa- 
city of the popes, or any of them, 
that the plain inference of the man 
who reads true history in order to 
find out truth will be that they in- 
variably spurned every considera- 
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tion of the kind. To keep what 
influence they held, or to gain any 
in future, their plan would have 
been to divorce those bestial mo- 
narchs whenever they desired it— 
to play (like Parker and the Eliza- 
bethan bishops) a perpetual minor 
accompaniment to the monarch’s 
fiddle. Had they done these things, 
leaving duty undone and right dis- 
regarded, there would have been 
fewer execrable, political anti-popes 
in history, fewer popes would have 
died in exile, and there would have 
been no trouble whatever about 
investitures. The complaisance 
displayed by Luther and Melanch- 
thon toward the landgrave of 
Hesse, if shown by the pope toward 
the original head of Anglicanism, 
would have obviated the necessity 
for any outward change of religion 
in England herself. It must be 
admitted that conscience and not 
interest seems to have carried the 
day at Rome. 

Under the head of this contro- 
versy about investitures, of which 
we have given the true, as Mr. 
Maury has given a false and gar- 
bled, history (principally from Mos- 
heim, who seems to have manipu- 
lated every event simply with a 
view to favoring Protestantism), he 
has made incidentally several ran- 
dom and several false assertions. 
Observe that we do not attribute 
to him wilful falsehéod; but his 
zeal outruns his judgment, and, if a 
statement seems to make in his 
favor, he is not sufficiently careful 
in verifying it; eg. “In view of 
the fact that this church (the Ca- 
tholic) is making rapid advances 
in the acquisition of political influ- 
ence in the United States,” etc. 

Here is a statement very glibly 
uttered and flatly untrue. The 
church, as such, neither has nor 
desires to have any political influ- 
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ence in this or in any other country ; 
and we challenge the assertor to 
the proof of his slander. Her mem- 
bers have votes like other people ; 
and there are probably in the 
United States within her commu- 
nion (taking the ordinary statistics 
and ratio of voters to population) 
about a million voters. But they 
vote on both sides, like their neigh- 
bors; and whenever there are three 
parties the third always presents a 
sprinkling of Catholic voters. The 
proportion of Catholic office-hold- 
ers in our country never has been 
in any sort of proportion to the Ca- 
tholic population; nor do we men- 
tion the fact to complain of it. 
Our prayer is that they may be 
long kept out of the foul wallow. 
The only prominent official that we 
can for the moment recollect was 
Judge Taney. We believe there is 
one Catholic in the present Senate, 
but we doubt very much whether 
the present House of Representa- 
tives contains ten Catholic mem- 
bers. Men like James T. Brady 
and Charles O’Conor are not apt 
to be chronic office-holders. These 
alleged advances toward political 
aggrandizement, if made at all, have 
not been made in the dark or in 
a corner. They must be capable 
of being pointed out. Put your 
finger on them; show them to us. 
What are they? Where are they? 
Where were’ they made? We had 
occasion lately in these pages to 
insist that the statement was false 
by which Catholics were represent- 
ed as all voting one way, or as vot- 
ing under the direction of their 
priests and bishops ; and we repro- 
duce the words then used, viz. : 


“‘ But we appeal to the Catholic voters 
of this country, of American or foreign 
birth, to answer: Has your bishop or 
parish priest ever undertaken to dictate 
to you how you should vote? Has your 
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vote, on whatever side given, interfered 
in the slightest degree with your status 
in the church? Do you know of a sin- 
gle instance in which one or the other 
of these things has taken place? We 
cannot lay down a fairer gage. If such 
things happen, they cannot occur with- 
out the knowledge of those among and 
with whom they are done. Had the 
proof been forthcoming, the country 
would have rung with it long ere this. 
We demand and defy the proof.” 


We stand now by what is therein 
said, adding that people who are 
unwilling to be brought to taw 
should not assert, at least in print, 
what they do not know to be true, 
or might, with very little pains, as- 
certain to be false. It will not do 
to make hap-hazard assertions, mere- 
ly on the ground that they will be 
well received by a portion of the 
community, whether small or large. 
There are people who do not think 
that it is honest, and who charac- 
terize such conduct bya very harsh 
name. If a writer in the Church 
Review chooses to address Episco- 
palians, and those alone, on matters 
connected with their own special 
organization, we shall care but very 
little what he says, and shall cer- 
tainly not interfere. With them be 
it. But he shall not make sweep- 
ing, false statements about the Ca- 
tholic Church, without being in- 
formed that, however it may have 
happened, these utterances lack the 
essential element of truth. 

Again, he says: “ They (the bi- 
shops and abbots) assumed the 
leadership of the soldiers of the 
district over which they had juris- 
diction,” etc. 

We did not imagine that there 
was any man at this day, pretend- 
ing to an inkling of education, who 
did not know that it has at no 
time been lawful for a clergyman 
of the Church of Rome to bear 
arms. Clergymen bearing arms are 
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excommunicated by the law of the 
church. Mr. Maury, in another 
_part of his article, undertakes to 
give a definition of canon law 
which is misleading, and bears eve- 
ry appearance of having been cull- 
ed from some writer who knew as 
little of the canon law as does Mr. 
Maury. The drill-master needs 
only to see a recruit take up a 
musket in order to state positively : 
“My lad, you never had a lesson 
on musket-drill in your life.” To 
us Mr. Maury’s uncouth and large- 
ly false definition of canon law is 
proof positive that he never open- 
ed a book on the subject in his 
life. And yet he undertakes deli- 
berately to enlighten people upon 
its nature in print. Fie, Mr. Mau- 
ry! Let us give you your first les- 
son on canon law, and it is this: 
Those clerics who enlist are irre- 
gular, and it is prescribed by canon 
law that “ they shall be punished by 


loss of their grade, as contemners of 
the holy canons and profaners of the 


sanctity of the church.” Of course 
we, like others, have frequently 
read that little story, well befitting 
a Protestant ecclesiastical history, 
in which it is stated that a certain 
bishop of Beauvais was taken pri- 
soner in arms, and that, on the 
pope’s interceding for him, the coat 
of mail in which the prisoner is 
said to have been clad was sent 
to His Holiness with the message: 
“ Discerne an hec sit vestis filit tui.” 
It is more than probable that the 
story was made for the sake of the 
supposed jest. Certain it is that 
the attempt to trace it deprives it 
of any authority, while even as a 
fiction it shows on the part of its 
author what Mr. Maury has not— 
viz., a knowledge of the canon law 
on the subject. Did not a late bi- 
shop of Louisiana act as a major- 
general in the army? Now, canon 
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law is not binding on members of 
that sect, nor are its ministers at 
all bound to know the canons, un- 
less, indeed, they undertake to in- 
struct others upon them, and then 
we humbly submit that things are 
different. 

Once more: “It (the state) ex- 
pressly limited its right to the tem- 
poral advantages belonging to the 
endowments, and made no claim 
to conferring the spiritual func- 
tions,” etc. 

What the state actually did was 
this. It said: “We have sold to 
the highest bidder this see or that 
abbacy. We know full well that to 
be simony, and that the person on 
whom we have conferred the cro- 
sier and ring is éfso facto excommu- 
nicated by reason of that simony. 
We also know him to be an unfit, 
and even a grossly immoral, person. 
But there he is; and you must 
either consecrate him or that pre- 
lature shall not be filled. At all 
events he shall have the revenues. 
He has bought and paid for them.” 
How any man of ordinary honesty, 
how any one not previously deter- 
mined by his prejudices to make 
out a case, should talk of its “not 
suiting the views of the ambitious 
pontiff that the church should be 
subjected to the state even to this 
limited (sic/) extent,” is one of 
those things that must remain a 
mystery till the day when we shall 
be able to look back on the affairs 
and actions of this world with a 
clearer mental vision than any we 
have borne while in it. Mr. Mau- 
ry’s sect, founded by a king, the 
doctrines of which (if it have any) 
are in England defined by a par- 
liament and its practice decided 
by the courts, the convocation of 
which has for two hundred years 
not ventured to cheep, and then 
hardly above its breath, can of 
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course endure, in view of the loaves 
and fishes, to be subject to the 
state in a// matters. But the church 
of God can only, like her Master, 
render to Cesar the things which 
are Czesar’s ; and she does not deem 
conscience to be one of his perqui- 
sites. Instructive, if not edifying, 
reading in regard to the results 
brought about by the secular pow- 
er’s appointment of bishops, deans, 
etc., may be found in the lives, au- 
tobiographic and otherwise, of the 
prime ministers of England. ‘The 
doctrines of Anglicanism are now, 
notwithstanding parliaments and 
courts, just what they have been 
from the beginning—a series of in- 
comprehensible shifts and evasions, 
a set of enigmas with no fixed 
response to any of them. The co- 
lumns of the London Zimes will 
show how “livings” are disposed 
of, canted at public sale, puffed 
into fictitious value by representa- 
tions of the age of the present in- 
cumbent and the short-livedness of 
his family. ‘If we must take in- 
structions from anybody, surely 
ministers of such a sect as this are 
not the persons to be listened to 
either in matter of religion or of 
taste. 

Further on, and in relation to 
the decree of Pope St. Gregory, 
we find: “It is impossible to con- 
ceive of (sic) presumption surpass- 
ing that which inspired this, or to 
imagine a more absolute disregard 
of the rights of sovereigns. It was 
a declaration of war by the church 
upon the state. Disobedience to 
it was absolutely unavoidable un- 
der the existing system of feudal 
tenure,” etc. 

After what has been given of the 
history of this controversy it is 
but a work of supererogation to show 
that each one of the statements in 
these three sentences is a separate 
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and distinct falsehood. St. Gre- 
gory excommunicated and debarred 
from entrance into the church the 
simoniacal holders of bishoprics or 
abbacies, as also every emperor, 
duke, marquis, count, knight, or 
other person who should presume 
to confer the investiture of a bish- 
opric or other ecclesiastical dignity ; 
he finds no fault with the tem- 
poral homage or service due on 
account of secular estates, whether 
pertaining to the incumbent or to 
the prelature. Being head (not of 
a sect nor of a church, but) of the 
church, he was not, like a titular 
archbishop of Canterbury, a mere 
figure-head, whose presence served 
to give a false show of authority to 
ecclesiastical decrees made by a 
collection of laymen, perhaps not 
even Christians; and his excom- 
munication must consistently strike 
all the accomplices in a most ne- 
farious work. It is impossible for 
a Catholic to conceive how the 
pope could have acted otherwise 
than he did, since the church knows 
to this day, and will till the end of 
time know, no different rules to 
apply to those of her members who 
are highest in temporal dignity 
from those which affect the poorest 
inmate ofthe almshouse. The state 
had now for nearly a century been 
making war upon the church; and 
as to the impossibility under feudal 
tenure of anything but disobedi- 
ence to the decree of His Holiness, 
we see in point of actual fact that 
the matter was quietly and satis- 
factorily settled by the withdrawal 
on the part of the state of the of- 
fensive and impious claim to con- 
fer investiture i” spiritualibus. No 
one found any fault with the pure- 
ly temporal homage, and it was 
only when, by seizure and sale of 
cross and crosier (with which, ac- 
cording to the rude ideas of many 
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people in that age, was involved 
the spiritual authority), the king 
put forth a claim to the power of 
appointing bishops, that the church 
withstood him to the face. He 
strove to usurp a spiritual power 
which never belonged to him or to 
any other temporal authority. We 
can all see in history what has 
been the fate of those sects of Pro- 
testantism which, for the sake of 
mere existence or of temporary 
courtly favor, have given up the 
rights and powers that would have 
been inherent in them, were they 
a church. Their doctrines are a 
mass of doubt and contradiction. 
Their ministry, having neither au- 
thority nor message to the world, 
consists of dumb dogs that bark 
not. Perhaps Anglicanism has 
been the most successful of them. 
Is there any thoughtful man, even 
among its own members, that can 
in reason look hopefully forward to 
its future ? 

But it will be objected: “ All 
this, however satisfactory so far as 
it goes, only proves that Henry IV. 
attempted a very gross outrage 
against the church; and we freely 
admit that the pope could then, as 
he can, in case of necessity, now, 
excommunicate from the church. 
The church would be a sham if he 
could not. But how about the 
claim to the right of deposing 
kings, set up by the popes and car- 
ried out by St, Gregory, against the 
emperor of Germany?” We en- 
tirely acknowledge the reasonable- 
ness of the question, not merely 
from the Protestant point of view, 
but from the general standpoint of 
our own days; and we propose to 
answer concisely (allotted space 
allowing nothing else) the question 
put, though a complete response 
thereto would require a separate 
book. Meantime, we refer such as 
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wish a full and expansive treatise 
on the subject to M. Gosselin’s 
“ Pouvoir du Pape au Moyen-Age.” 

This power was not, nor was it 
ever claimed to be, inherent in the 
Papacy, but was simply the result 
of a necessity, alike felt and ac- 
knowledged by all in those turbulent 
and unruly times, for some tribunal 
of final arbitrament. It had its 
source in the common consent of 
all Christendom—in the fact that 
the popes were, in the language of 
Count de Maistre, “ universally re- 
cognized as the delegates of that 
power from which all authority 
emanates. The greatest princes 
looked upon the sacred unction as 
the sanction and, so to speak, as 
the complement of their right.” 
Even the highest of all the mon- 
archs of the middle ages, the Ger- 
man emperor, derived his august 
character and was regarded as em- 
peror in virtue of the unction and 
coronation by the pope. It was 
“the public law of the middle 
ages,” as Fénelon has well explain- 
ed; and it is the universal acquies- 
cence in that law which explains 
the conduct of popes and councils 
in deposing incompetent or vicious 
rulers. “ In exercising this power,” 
says M. Gosselin, “the popes but 
followed and applied the principles 
received, not merely by the mass 
of the people but dy the most virtu- 
ous and enlightened men of the age.” 
We sometimes nowadays have 
sense enough to avoid a war by 
leaving the decision of a question 
to a convention of arbitrators, as 
in the case of the Geneva confer- 
ence; sometimes to a single umpire, 
as the difficulty about the occupan- 
cy of the island of San Juan was 
submitted to the decision of the 
late king of Belgium. Several in- 
ternational disputes, which might 
doubtless otherwise have eventu- 
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ated in war, have been left to the 
emperor of Brazil as arbiter. We 
know very well that the right to 
bind by such decisions is in no 
way inherent in the sovereignty of 
Brazil or of Belgium, but in the 
fact that mankind agrees to abide 
by their decision in the matters 
submitted to them. Now, in those 
days, while unfortunately, as histo- 
try shows us but too many proofs, 
knaves and scoundrels existed as 
now, yet while feudalism lasted 
the theory was that civil society 
was completely swayed by the 
spirit of Christianity. All the new 
governments which had sprung up 
from the débris of the Roman Em- 
pire were indebted both for foun- 
dation and nurture, during what 
may be termed their infancy and 
childhood, to the fostering care of 
the popes and bishops. Had it 
not been for the church, mankind 
would without doubt have relapsed 
into a state of barbarism. It is 
not, then, matter of surprise that 
common consent should, under 
those circumstances, have vested 
in the pope the right of deposing a 
sovereign in cases where no other 
remedy existed. Our sole remedy 
nowadays for such evils rests in 
the power of insurrection, which 
may or may not be successful, but 
must, in either case, be the cause 
of at least as much misery and far 
more actual bloodshed than the evils 
it was meant to remedy. There is 
room extra ecclesiam for difference 
of opinion on the subject, and 
minds do, no doubt, honestly differ 
as to which ef the two is the better 
plan. For our own part, while we 
utterly disclaim the remotest sym- 
pathy with the feudal system, yet 
we are not prepared to say that it 
was not the best possible in that 
age, and should most unhesitatingly 
give the preference, first, to papal 
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intervention, as being least likely to 
be biassed, and, second, to any fixed 
and recognized, fairly impartial tri- 
bunal, rather than risk the doubts 
and undergo the horrors of rebel- 
lion, successful or otherwise. Far 
be it from us to wish to recall the 
middle ages with their utter disre- 
gard for the rights of the people, 
who, but for the popes, would have 
had none to put in a word in their 
behalf; and it was only under the 
feudal system that the public law 
of Europe could call for the inter- 
ference of him whom all then be- 
lieved the vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty. Laws, nationalities, cus- 
toms, languages, and religion have 
all changed. What then was legal 
and desirable, nay, absolutely ne- 
cessary, is no longer law; and the 
lapse of whole nations and of large 
parts of others from the faith of 
Christ has abrogated a custom 
which, like all other civil regula- 
tions, could but derive its authority 
from international consent. It may, 
however, “be doubted whether in 
a historical light,” to use the words 
of Darras, “ the system of the mid- 
dle ages was not quite equal to 
our modern practice.” But this 
troublesome and invidious duty 
thus thrown upon the popes was, 
however, never claimed to be an 
integral or essential part of their 
authority, but simply to attach tem- 
porarily to the office by law, con- 
sent, and necessity. Of course 
there were then, as there are now, 
men who imagined that the politi- 
cal system of their day would never 
change, and that the Holy Roman 
Empire and the feudal system 
would last for ever. It is well to 
remember that there is but one in- 
stitution that is sure and steadfast 
among men—the church to which 
He has promised who can perform. 

The right and duty of excom- 
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municating professing Catholic 
kings and princes is, on the other 
hand, and always has been, inherent 
in the Papacy, to be exercised by 
the pope when all other means 
have failed, in case of stern neces- 
sity and for the good of the church. 
Such right is inseparable from his 
office, and can be exercised just as 
fully from the Catacombs or from 
a dungeon as from the high altar 
of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

It astonishes us somewhat to find 
that the mind sufficiently clear to in- 
dite the following sentiments should 
have failed so completely to under- 
stand the nature of the struggle over 
the investitures, and should have 
seen but through a glass darkly the 
condition of governments, men, and 
things requiring the application of 
his doctrines to practice. Mr. 


Maury says, and says well: 


“Tt is to be admitted that the interven- 
tion of the popes in foreign political 
affairs in early and medizval European 
history was not unfrequently matter 
of moral necessity. The papal authority 
constituted for those periods the High 
Court of International Arbitration. Not 
seldom the pontiffs stood forth as the 
solitary champions of right and justice. 
... We cannot but make ample al- 
lowance for their interference ; nay, in 
many cases we must admire it.... In 
the case of the popes themselves moral 
necessity must often be allowed to have 
more than justified their interference in 
the domestic policy of foreign govern- 
ments,” etc. 


We must hasten through the re- 
mainder of Mr. Maury’s article. A 
great portion of it strikes wide of 
the mark, having no application to 
the point at issue, which we under- 
stand to be the political rapacity 
of the “Romish” Church, The 
sketch of the career of Napoleon, 
his imprisonment of the pope, the 
theological opinions of the canaiille 
of generals that the Little Corporal 
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gathered about him, and the action 
(not of the French people, but) of 
the rude rabble of the large cities 
at the time of the Revolution, would 
seem even to evince that the ra- 
pacity existed elsewhere. Again, it 
would be mere waste of ammuni- 
tion to argue with an opponent who 
seriously maintains that gratitude 
for what he terms “the restoration 
of the Papacy” ought to have in- 
duced Pius VII., or any other pope, 
to govern the church thenceforward 
on such principles as would meet 
the approval of the so-called Holy 
Alliance. The man who can enter- 
tain such a notion has not the first 
rudimentary idea making toward a 
conception of what the church of 
God is, however well he may under- 
stand that of Queen Victoria. 

Only two further points shall we 
briefly notice. One is the restora- 
tion of the Jesuits by Pius VII.—a 
fact upon which Mr. Maury lays 
great stress, as indicating the poli- 
tical rapacity of the church. The 
order had been suppressed by Pope 
Clement in 1773, not as having 
been proved guilty of any wrong 
whatever, but simply because their 
existence as an order, under the 
then circumstances and state of 
feeling in Europe, seemed to that 
pope and his council to give not 
cause but pretext for scandal to a 
certain portion of nominal Chris- 
tendom. It is admitted that the 
prime movers in exciting this en- 
mity against the Jesuits were the 
infidels in France, the Pombal fac- 
tion in Portugal, the persons bear- 
ing in Spain the same relations to 
the monarch which were in France 
held by Madame de Pompadour, 
and those weak people who believe 
all that is diligently sounded in 
their ears from the rostrum or pre- 
sented to their eyes by the press. 
Pope Clement deemed it the most 
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prudent course to suppress the 
order, and he’did so. It was their 
duty to obey, and they obeyed to 
the letter. Had he been a Protes- 
tant archbishop or bishop, would 
he have been so thoroughly obey- 
ed? Would there even have been 
a pretence of obedience? Had the 
Jesuits been the wily knaves they 
are frequently represented as being, 
would they have disbanded on the 
instant? Has any association in 
history, we will not say so power- 
ful, but even one-tenth part so nu- 
merous, so able, and so well disci- 
plined, ever been extinguished by 
the myrmidons of the most power- 
ful civil government? Had they 
been Protestants, we should at once 
have had a new and powerful sect. 
Had they been merely a conscience- 
less, oath-bound society, they could 
have gone on, despite all the civil 
governments on earth. Being Je- 
suits, they obeyed the mandate of 
the Vicar of God. Pius VII. 
deemed the time opportune for 
their revival. It may be that his 
experience of the favor shown to 
the usurping Napoleon during the 
period of his own imprisonment; 
and the manifest tergiversations of 
nearly all the higher French clergy 
at that unhappy time, caused him to 
long for the faithful Jesuits. Of 
this we know nothing. His right 
to restore them was just as clear as 
had been that of Pope Clement to 
suppress them. We propose neith- 
er to go into a eulogy of the Jesu- 
its nor to defend them from the 
slurs and slanders cast upon them, 
mostly by those who know little 
more of them than the name. 
They need no eulogy from us, and 
are quite competent to defend 
themselves by word and pen. 
Mr. Maury (who seems to be an 
arcent Jesuit-bater; we know no- 
thing of him but his article) is evi- 
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dently one of those who fancy 
that the church is a political party, 
and that, on gaining an advantage 
over her opponents, she may bar- 
gain to shift principles and suit 
discipline to those who have been 
instrumental in bringing about the 
result. We quite agree with him, 
however, that, judging by all his- 
tory, the church does not seem to 
regard herself in that light. Very 
many popes have died in exile. 
For seventy continuous years the 
head of the church was in captivi- 
ty at Avignon. Pope Pius VII. 
was long a prisoner at Savona. 
For all that we know, the present 
pontiff may yet have to hide in the 
Catacombs. But neither in the 
past has there been, nor will there 
be found in the future, a pope who 
for personal duress or temporal do- 
main (however clear his right 
thereto) will barter away one iota 
of the sacred deposit of faith and 
practice. The church leaves it to 
the politicians to seek foul ends by 
base means—to bargain that “in 
case you commit this forgery or 
that perjury for me, I shall, on at- 
taining power, see that you are not 
only held guiltless but rewarded.” 
Were this her way of acting, she 
would be very unlike her Founder, 
and certainly would not be the in- 
stitution with which our Saviour 
has promised to be till the consum- 
mation of the world. Mr. Maury 
would seem to think that he is 
making a point in charging the 
church with being true to her 
principles, with being changeless, 
with not giving way to feelings of 
gratitude (?) so far as, upon occa- 
sion, to give up her position as the 
conservatrix of faith and morals. 
He repeats the charge, under differ- 
ent forms, sundry times in the 
course of his article. Does he 
perchance not know that this is 
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exactly the characteristic of the 
church in which Catholics glory? 
Did he never hear of the church 
before? Does she now come be- 
fore his mental vision for the first 
time? One is really tempted to 
think so from the fact that he 
speaks of the pope's styling him- 
self “God’s vicar upon earth,” as 
though it were a new title never 
assumed until Pope Pius used it in 
his encyclical of March, 1814. If 
it will do Mr. Maury any good or 
save him future labor in writing, 
we can inform him that we Catho- 
lics would have neither faith nor 
confidence in a church that could 
sway and swerve, that allowed her- 
self to be ruled by politicians or by 
heretics; and that we all believe 
Pope Leo XIII. to be, like his pre- 
decessor St. Peter, “God’s vicar 
here on earth.” Let him stop the 
first Catholic boy he meets who 
attends catechism class, ask him 
what is the pope, and he will get 
that answer in so many words. 
‘The other point is this: Mr. 
Maury takes it very ill that the 
church should find fault with the 
Falk laws and the supervision that 
the German government claims and 
attempts to exercise over her in 
that country; while he asserts 
that no fault is found with the Ba- 
varian government, which (he says) 
exercises the self-same jurisdiction 
over the church that Germany is 
now striving to carry out. The 
latter part of his statement is un- 
true. But, admitting that it were 
true, cannot even Mr. Maury see 
that there would be all the differ- 
ence in the world between permit- 
ting to a Catholic ruler certain 
rights of supervision touching ec- 
clesiastical matters, and giving the 
same rights to infidels, rationalists, 
transcendentalists, atheists—in any 
case to non-Catholics? Perhaps 
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we should hardly expect this, 
since, unless our information be 
very incorrect, wardens or vestry- 
men, or both, may be, and often 
are, in his own sect, not mere non- 
communicants but of no profession 
of religion whatever. That such is 
the case in England we know; and 
Mr. Thackeray painted from life 
both the Rev. Charles Honeyman 
and Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, 
which is there depicted as a spe- 
culation of Sherrick, the Jewish 
wine-merchant. True, the Bava- 
rian government has adopted a 
new constitution subsequent to 
the establishment of its concordat 
with the Holy See; and we are 
far from denying that things 
would be on a very unsatisfactory 
footing in Bavaria were the reign- 
ing house to become Protestant, or 
the government, by an accidental 
(and we admit possible) influx of 
free-thinkers, to determine to give 
trouble. This, however, has not 
yet taken place, and the proverb 
holds that it is unnecessary to 
greet his satanic majesty till one 
actually meets him. We doubt not 
but that any overt act against the 
freedom of the church will, in that 
country, be as promptly resented 
and rendered as thoroughly inef- 
fective as has hitherto been the 
case in Prussia. All the power and 
influence of the German govern- 
ment has, so far, been- unable to 
push the so-called Old Catholics 
into even a decent show of repute ; 
and no Catholic in communion with 
the pope will ever lend himself to 
any such thing as the Bismarckian 
scheme of a German national 
church, or national church of any 
other empire, kingdom, or repub- 
lic. An independent provincial 
church is to the mind of the Catho- 
lic an utter absurdity ; and no pro- 
position looking to any such end 
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would for a moment be entertained 
at Rome. Catholics do not and 
cannot exist without being in com- 
munion with the pope, whosoever 
or wheresoever he or they may be. 
It seems grievously to vex Mr. 
Maury that in no single instance 
has the church allowed herself to 
be made, as has the legal sect in 
England, a mere tool in the hands 
of the state; and he takes pains to 
stigmatize what he ironically de- 
scribes as the “gentle suavity” of 
Pope Pius and the Cardinal Con- 
salvi, intimating that it was mere 
stratagem; but he forgets that 
there is no sort of hypocrisy in 
doing the best that can be done 
under given circumstances, provid- 
ing always that no principle be given 
up. Even on his own showing the 
church has under no circumstances 
abandoned for a moment the prin- 
ciple that she should and must be 
entirely free from any control of 
the state im matters spiritual. Were 
it any one of the little sects that 
set up such claim for religious 
freedom as against governmental 
interference, a cry in its favor 
would go up along the line from 
Dan to Beersheba; but in the case 
of mother church it only furnish- 
es a reason for an article on her 
political rapacity. Some original 
genius once remarked that consis- 
tency is a jewel. It certainly is 
very rare; and here is a radiant 
instance of it on the part of our 
opponents. The moment that the 
state presumes to trench upon the 
domain of conscience we must all 
obey God rather than man. Usgue 
huc et ne plus ultra. Up to that 
point we stand ready to act and 
obey loyally as citizens. Beyond 
that line we neither can nor will 
be bound; and they who demand 
that we should put our consciences 
in the keeping of Reichstag, Par- 
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liament, or Congress know but lit- 
tle of human rights and less of the 
rightful domain of civil law. 

A little reflection might have 
shown Mr. Maury the absurdity of 
his statement that Consalvi de- 
manded of the Bavarian govern- 
ment the expulsion of the Protes- 
tant population of that country, then 
amounting to nearly a_ million. 
Surely Mr. Maury is joking! In 
the many centuries during which 
the popes have had full sway in 
the Eternal City, not one of them 
has ever proposed the expulsion of 
the Jews, a large number of whom 
have at all times resided in Rome. 
Mr. Maury represents Cardinal 
Consalvi as an eminently shrewd 
man, whereas he must have been 
little better than an idiot to enter- 
tain such an idea, much more to 
express it in writing, even to the 
dullest court in Europe. He never 
did do so. Surely this must be, 
like several other statements of the 
writer which we have not time at 
present to take up, a /apsus penne 
into which haste in writing and 
zeal for “the good cause” betray- 
ed him. Authority for it we have 
been utterly unable to find, though 
the account of the negotiations of 
that cardinal are in the main given 
with tolerable fulness in the books 
at our hand. 

That system of religion is surely 
in a very bad way the hold of 
which on the minds and consciences 
of its adherents cannot be maintain- 
ed without the aid of government; 
nor does it deserve the name of 
religion at all when its ministers 
are such as those must be who owe 
their appointment to the back-stair 
intrigues by which men attain poli-. 
tical offices. The Roman Curia 
has shown both wisdom and a high 
sense of honor in persistently re- 
fusing, on principle, to recognize 
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any. other than the canonical elec- 
tion of her prelates. But it does 
seem somewhat hard that her un- 
willingness to curry favor with the 
various reigning houses and their 
ministries should be attributed to 
political rapacity. So far as the 
pope is concerned, he was just as 
much the head of the church under 
the persecution of Diocletian as in 
the days of Leo X., and is just as 
really and effectually the father of 
all the faithful to-day as on the day 
when the Papal States were restor- 
ed to him by Pepin in 768. The 
minds of men have, however, become 
so accustomed to acts of injustice 
that they regard them with com- 
parative indifference. The justice 
of the pope’s claim to the patri- 
mony of St. Peter is infinitely 
clearer and of far more ancient 
standing than that of any sovereign 
in Christendom to the throne he 
occupies. Necessary to the exis- 


tence of the Papacy those states 
certainly are not, save in the sense 
that he who is not a temporal 
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sovereign must to a certain extent 
be a subject, and that an ill-dispos- 
ed government, under or within 
control of which the pope may be, 
will always be in a condition to 
hamper him, and to put trammels 
on his intercourse with his people 
over the entire world. As it may 
well be doubted whether there ever 
was a period when the Holy Father 
was more firmly entrenched in the 
affections and confidence of his 
faithful children than now, when 
despoiled of territory, courtly pomp 
and splendor—all of which he might 
have retained had he been willing 
to stretch principle to compliance 
with iniquity—so a more unsuitable 
season could hardly, in the view of 
any impartial on-looker, have been 
selected for charging the. church 
with political rapacity. Had she 
possessed that, or desired its re- 
sults, her position, however high in 
a worldly point of view, would 
hardly have been so_ honorably 
glorious in the eyes of her faithful 
members. 
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THE DEATH OF PIUS IX. 


THE CONCLAVE AND ELECTION, 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF TK CATHOLIC WORLD IN R2ME.) 


Rog, February 21, 1878. 

He is no more! As a Christian, he 
loved justice with the charity of his di- 
vine Master ; as a priest, his vows; asa 
bishop, his flock ; as a Sovereign Pontiff, 
he kept the deposit of faith with a great, 
intelligent love. And we loved him 
dearly in life, as pontiff never was loved 
before, and shall ever think of him as 
the one colossal figure of justice, un- 
moved and immovable, of the nineteenth 
century. Jn memoria aterna erit justus 
ille ; ab auditione mala non timebit. 

We thought, as we gazed upon his 
loving face on the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, and the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
his First Communion, that he never 
looked better. He looked younger, twas 
said by those present. His face had a 
glow that suggested his early manhood. 
His voice, too, was vigorous and robust 
as he addressed the parish priests, the 
heads of the religious orders, and the 
rectors of the colleges, who had present- 
ed him with the Candlemas taper, ac- 
cording to custom. And when he had 
thanked all present, and requested them 
to bear his thanks to the faithful for hav- 
ing offered up prayers to God and the 
Virgin Immaculate for his recent recov- 
ery from illness, he pronounced the 
sweetest little homily, so characteristic 
of Pius IX., on the necessity of giving re- 
ligious instruction to the little ones. 
Alas! it was the sweetest song of the 
swan, because the last. 


THE LAST HOURS. 


Towards evening, on the 6th inst., it 
was observed by his physicians that the 
Holy Father was somewhat feverish. 
This excited no alarm, for such attacks 
seemed but the lingering traces of his 
recent illness. The Pope retired to bed 
at his usual hour, about ten o'clock. 
His rest, however, was not tranquil. Hé 
seemed to be oppressed in his breathing. 
About four o’clock on the morning of 
the 7th he was seized with a shivering 
chill, his breathing became quick and 
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hard, his pulse excited. About half- 
past six o’clock the fever came on with 
greater force, producing an utter pros- 
tration of the august patient. His men- 
tal faculties remained clear and undis- 
turbed, and at half-past eight he received 
the Viaticum with great devotion from 
the hands of his sacristan, Mgr. Mari- 
nelli. The malady became more intense, 
the catastrophe inevitable; so at nine 
o'clock he was anointed. Meanwhile, 
the news of the Pope’s sudden and dan- 
gerous illness had spread through the 
city, and the cardinals hastened to the 
Vatican. By order of the cardinal-vi- 
car the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
in all the churches of the city. That 
fact contained the dread significance 
that the Pope was dying. The Romans 
flocked to the churches and prayed fer- 
vently against the crisis, yet trembled at 
the thought that, when the Blessed Sa- 
crament would be restored to the taber- 
nacle, all would be over, well or ill. 
The cardinals and prelates assembled 
around the bed of the sufferer knew too 
well what the issue would be. He 
knew it himself, for, taking the crucifix 
from under his pillow, he blessed them. 
His suffering increased. At one o’clock 
p.M. Cardinal Bilio, the grand-peniten- 
tiary, began to repeat the last prayers of 
the church for the dying. The Holy 
Father pronounced distinctly, though 
with the greatest difficulty, the act of 
contrition. Then he subjoined in a 
voice that betokened great trust, ‘ Jz 
domum Domini ibimus"”—We will go into 
the house of the Lord. When the car- 
dinal came to pronounce the last address 
to the departing soul, he hesitated at the 
word proficiscere (depart); but the Pope 
added quickly, “‘ Si / proficiscere”—Yes ! 
proficiscere. When he had repeated the 
exhortation the cardinal knelt down 
and asked the dying Pope to bless the 
cardinals. There were present Cardi- 
nals Borromeo, Sacconi, De Falloux, 
Manning, Howard, and Franchi. He 
raised his right hand and made the 
triple sign of the cross. It was the last 
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Apostolic Benediction imparted by Pius 
IX. At half-past two in the afternoon 
the rumor spread through the city that 
the Pope was dead. Telegrams to the 
same effect were sent to all parts of the 
world by the correspondents of the press. 
The secretary of the Minister of the In- 
terior had caused a bulletin of the same 
tenor to be posted up in the vestibule of 
Parliament. Butthe agony of death had 
not even set in upon the venerable pa- 
tient, though all hope of a change for 
the better was abandoned. At half-past 
three the struggle began in very earn- 
est. It wasa sight that brought copious 
tears to the eyes of the beholders—Pius 
{X.in his agony. Never more strongly 
than during those supreme moments 
did the youthful vitality of the Pontiff 
manifest itself. Two hours and a half 
of a death-agony is something we asso- 
ciate only with robust constitutions in 
the flower of manhood. At five o'clock 
the physician requested Cardinal Bilio 
to pronounce a second time the recom- 
mendation of the departing soul. He 
did so, and then, kneeling down, he be- 
gan the rosary, giving out for contem- 
plation the Five Sorrowful Mysteries. 
At the fourth—the carrying of the cross 


—he stopped, looked anxiously at the 
face of the Pontiff, stood up, and gazed 
still more eagerly upon those loving fea- 


tures. The eyes had closed sweetly, a 
pearly tear, just born, glistened on the 
lids, the lines of agonizing pain seemed 
to disappear perceptibly—it was all over, 
and the Angelus bell rang out over a 
fatherless city, ay, a fatherless world. 


HOW ROME RECEIVED THE NEWS, 


The news created no excitement. 
There was no crowd to speak of in the 
Square of St. Peter. Only a few loiter- 
ers stood for a moment gazing up at the 
bronze doors which open into the Vati- 
can ; but they ‘‘ moved on” at the quiet 
request of a policeman. There were no 
soldiers visible—nothing war-like, if ex- 
ception be made to the bristling bayo- 
nets of the Swiss Guards. Soon after the 
Ave Maria the bronze doors were closed, 
and the loiterers betook themselves 
across the Bridge of St. Angelo into the 
city. There all was quiet, too, save and 
except the theatres ; ¢hey went on per form- 
ing, though the authorities had a super- 
abundance of time to order them to be 
closed. The two lesser theatres, in 
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which Pulcinella gives nightly amuse- 
ment to the unlaved of Rome, closed of 
their own accord on hearing of the 
Pope’s death. The other theatres re- 
ceived official notice to suspend perfor- 
mances until further notice, on the fol- 
lowing day. During the day of Pius 
IX.’s suffering King Humbert and Queen 
Margherita sent repeatedly to the Vati- 
can to inquire after his health. Dur- 
ing the night the following notification 
from the cardinal-vicar of Rome was 
affixed to the churches : 


“TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF ROME, 


“ Raffaele, of the title of Sv. Croce in 
Gerusalemme, cardinal-priest of the Holy 
Roman Church, Monaco La Valletta, 
Vicar-General and Judge-Ordinary of 
Rome and its district, Commendatory 
Abbot of Subiaco. 

“‘The Majesty of God Omnipotent has 
called to himself the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Pius IX., of holy memory, as we have 
just been advised by the most eminent 
cardinal-chamberlain of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, to whom it belongs to give 
public testimony of the death of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs. At this announcement 
the Catholic people in every corner of 
the world, devoted to the great and 
apostolic virtues of the immortal Pontiff 
and to his sovereign magnanimity, will 
mourn. But above all let us weep pro- 
foundly, O Romans! for to-day has un- 
fortunately ended the most extraordina- 
rily glorious and prolonged pontificate 
which God has ever granted to his 
vicars on earth. The life of Pius IX., 
as Pontiff and as sovereign, was a series 
of most abundant benefits, both in the 
spiritual and temporal order, diffused 
throughout all the churches and nations, 
and especially upon his own Rome, 
where at every step monuments of the 
munificence of the lamented Pontiff and 
father are met with. 

“ According to the sacred canons, in 
all the cities and distinguished places 
solemn obsequies and suffrages shall be 
celebrated for the soul of the deceased 
hierarch, and every day, until the Holy 
Apostolic See be provided with a new 
chief, solemn prayers shall be offered up 
to implore from his divine Majesty a 
most speedy election of the successor of 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-lamented de- 
ceased. 

“To this effect, 1, notice is given 








that public and solemn funeral services 
will be celebrated in the patriarchal 
Vatican basilica by the chapter thereof, 
whither, as soon as possible, the body of 
the immortal Pontiff will be carried, and 
placed, according to custom, in the cha- 
pel of the Most Holy Sacrament. 2. 
It is ordained that in all the churches of 
this illustrious city, as well of the secu- 
lar as the regular clergy, and privileged 
in any way, all the bells be rung in fune- 
ral notes for the space of an hour, from 
three to four, to-morrow. 3. As soon as 
the precious mortal remains of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff be carried into the Vati- 
can basilica, solemn obsequies shall be 
celebrated in the aforesaid churches. 
4. The reverend clergy, secular and re- 
gular, are exhorted to offer up the un- 
bloody Sacrifice in suffrage for the soul 
of the august deceased, as has always 
been done, and the communities of both 
sexes, as also all the faithful, are invited 
to recommend his blessed soul in their 
prayers. 5. Finally, it is prescribed 
that in each of the aforesaid churches, 
in the Mass and other functions, the 
collect Pro Poutifice be added as long 
as the vacancy of the Apostolic See 
shall last. 

“Given from our residence, February 
7, 1878. 
“R,. Carp. Monaco, Vicar. 
“ PLaciDO CAN. PETACCI, Secretary.” 


Soon after the soul of Pius IX. had 
departed his physicians returned to the 
chamber of the dead, now guarded by 
two of the Noble Guards—who never 
lose sight of the body until it is consign- 
ed to the tomb—and made a formal au- 
topsy, which they couched in these 
terms: * We, the undersigned, attest 
that His Holiness Pope Pius IX., al- 
ready affected for a long time by slow 
bronchitis, ceased to live, through pul- 
monary paralysis, to-day, February 7, at 
5.40 P.M.—Dr. Antonini, physician ; 
Dr. Ceccarelli, surgeon; Dr. Petacci, 
assistant; Dr. Topai, assistant.” 

Dr. Ceccarelli then composed the 
body reverently on the bed, and covered 
it with a white cloth; whereupon it 
was carried into a neighboring chamber, 
looking north, towards, the Belvedere 
wing of the palace. Detachments of the 
chapter of St. Peter’s kept a vigil, recit- 
ing psalms the night long. On the fol- 
lowing “ morning, the 8th inst., Mgr. 
Macchi, Master of the Chamber, attend- 
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ed by Mgri. Casali del Drago and Della 
Volpe, Participating Secret Chamber- 
lains of His Holiness, repaired to the 
apartment taken possession of the pre- 
vious evening by Cardinal Pecci, Cham- 
berlain of the Holy Roman Church, and 
gave him a formal announcement of the 
death ofthe Pope. The cardinal, having 
put on robes of violet, which is the 
mourning of the church, repaired in 
procession with the rest to the room 
in which the venerable remains lay, to 
effect a solemn mortuary recognition. 
All knelt down and prayed for a while 
in silence. His eminence then recited 
the De profundis, and, standing up, he 
reverently raised the cloth from the face 
of the dead. Taking a little silver ham- 
mer from the hand of a master of cere- 
monies, he struck the forehead of the 
Pontiff with it thrice, pronouncing at 
each stroke, in a loud voice, the name of 
the Pope. After a momentary silence 
he turned to those present and said: 
Papa vere mortuus est—The Pope is in- 
deed dead. The cardinal then tendered 
a request to Mgr. Macchi, Master of the 
Chamber, for the Fisherman’s ring, 
which was still on the finger of the 
Pope. The monsignore removed it and 
gave it to the cardinal, who wrote a 
receipt for it. Thereupon Mgr. Peri- 
coli, Dean of the Apostolic Prothono- 
taries, knelt down and read the follow- 
ing attestation: “‘ This morning, Febru- 
ary 8, at eight o’clock a.M., the Most 
Eminent and Reverend Cardinal Pecci, 
Chamberlain of the Holy Roman 
Church, accompanied by the College 
of Clerics of the Chamber, by Mgr. 
the Vice-Chamberlain, by Mgr. the 
Auditor of the Reverend Chamber, 
by the advocate-general of the Aposto- 
lic Chamber, by the procurator-general, 
and by the two secretaries and chancel- 
lors of the Chamber, repaired to the 
private rooms of His Holiness, in one of 
which he found on the death-bed the 
corpse of his same Holiness, 

“ Having ascertained the death of the 
Holy Father, and recited opportune 
prayers in suffrage of the blessed soul, 
his aforesaid most reverend eminence 
made a request to the Most Illustrious 
and Reverend Mgr. Macchi, Master of 
the Chamber of His Holiness, for the 
Fisherman’s ring, which was immediate- 
ly consigned by the same Mgr., the 
Master of the Chamber, to the most emi- 
nent chamberlain, who received it, with 
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a view of presenting it in the first car- 
dinalitial congregation (to be broken) ; 
for which ring his most reverend emi- 
nence gave an act of receipt to the afore- 
said Mgr. the Master of the Chamber. 

‘* Whereof, at the request of the most 
eminent and reverend chamberlain, a 
solemn act was drawn up, rogated by the 
Most Illustrious and Reverend Mgr. 
Pericoli, cleric of the Chamber, and 
Dean of the College of Apostolic Pro- 
thonotaries, the act being signed by the 
most eminent and reverend chamber- 
lain, by the others above named, and by 
the two secret chamberlains of His 
Holiness, the Most Illustrious and Rev- 
erend Mgri. Casali del Drago and 
Della Volpe, in the quality of witnesses. 

“ According to the injunctions made 
by the eminent and reverend chamber- 
lain to the clerics of the Reverend 
Apostolic Chamber, these assembled in 
the presence of his most reverend emi- 
nence, in an apposite congregation, and 
in the regular manner, divided among 
themselves the different offices.” 


THE INTERREGNUM. 


The supreme government of the church 
during the vacancy of the Apostolic 
See belongs to the cardinal-chamberlain 
of the Holy Roman Church, and to the 
deans of the three orders of cardinals 
—bishops, priests, and deacons. These 
are respectively Cardinal Pecci, Cardi- 
nal Amat, dean of the cardinal-bish- 
ops, Cardinal Schwarzenberg, dean of 
the cardinal-priests, and Cardinal Ca- 
terini, dean of the cardinal-deacons. 
Cardinal Simeoni's office as Secretary of 
State ceased with the death of Pius IX., 
and will be discharged ad interim by 
Mgr. Lasagni, secretary of the Council 
and of the Consistory. He retains the 
office of prefect of the apostolic pala- 
ces. Every day during the Movendiales 
(that is, the nine days on which solemn 
obsequies are celebrated for the deceas- 
ed pontiff) there is a congregation of the 
cardinals, whereat their eminences ap- 
pear with the rochet uncovered, as a 
sign of jurisdiction. They are all popes 
in fieri. In consideration of this a car- 
dinal always rides alone in his carriage 
during the vacancy. Moreover, during 
the conclave, in the general reunions 
of the cardinals, each one has a canopy 
erected over his seat. When the elec- 
tion takes place all the canopies are re- 
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moved, save that which is over the seat 
of the pontiff-elect. 

Immediately afier the ceremony de- 
scribed, an extraordinaty congregation 
of the cardinals was held in the palace 
of the Vatican. Object, the manner of 
celebrating the funeral services; and the 
question, Where is the conclave to be 
held? The first question was disposed 
of quickly, it being unanimously resolv- 
ed to observe the constitutions as re- 
gards the funeral. The question of 
where the conclave should be held pre- 
sented many difficulties, considering the 
political circumstances of the Holy See at 
present. The foreign cardinals, and Car- 
dinal Manning in particular, supported 
the proposal of not holding the conclave 
in Rome, not only because little faith 
was to be placed in the Law of the Guar- 
antees, but for the reason that it would 
be a new and powerful protest against 
the usurpations consummated by the 
Italian government. The Italians over- 
ruled these considerations, and consti- 
tuted a majority in favor of holding the 
conclave in Rome. Cardinal Man- 
ning’s project of holding the conclave at 
Malta received thirteen votes.* Some 
city on the Adriatic coast of Austria 
was also proposed, but with little favor. 

Pending this discussion the canons of 
St. Peter's washed the body of the Holy 
Father in scented water, and then gave 
it to the physicians to be embalmed. 
This was on the evening of the 8th inst. 
They performed the operation in the tra- 
ditional way, taking out the preacordia 
and embalming them separately ; after- 
wards the body. The precordia, accord- 
ing toan old tradition, are interred in 
the parish church near which the pontiff 
dies; consequently those of Pius 1X. 
will be buried in St. Peter’s. Had he 
died at the Quirinal, the church of SS. 
Vincenzo and Anastasio would receive 
them. The operation of embalming was 
brought to a successful termination on 
the morning of the oth. 

The city on the 8th presented a sad 
appearance. All the shops were closed, 
traffic for the most part was suspended, 
the Bourse was closed, and the soldiers 
marched to and from their regular stations 
without music. There were no amuse- 
ments in the evening, and very few peo- 


* The Roman Correspondent of the London 7ad- 
det, February 23, denies the truth of this ‘* project”’ 
so far as Cardinal Manning is concerned.—Eb. 
Cc. W. 
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ple to be seen in the streets. A shadow 
rested on the city. There was a great 
blank. Something was wanting—/s want- 
ing. The world seems strange, purpose- 
less, and unutterably dreary without 
Pius IX. 


THE DEAD PONTIFF. 


After the embalming process his body 
was vested in the white cassock, the red 
cope bordered with ermine, and the 
camauro, or red cap, likewise bordered 
with ermine, placed on the head. He 
was then laid. out on a modest cata- 
falque, under a canopy,in one of the 
halls of the Vatican. The Roman no- 
bles and persons of distinction were per- 
mitted to see him. Never have we seen 
death so beautiful as in Pius IX. His 
face, always aglow with a sweet smile, 
was now doubly sweet and restful. There 
was not a trace of pain left on it, and 
its beautiful whiteness seemed a super- 
natural glow which God had breathed 
there for his well-meriting servant. The 
hands, too, clasping his beloved crucifix, 
seemed to have a warmth about them 
which is not associable with death. In- 
deed, he seemed to sleep, did our Holy 
Father. Towards nightfall the body was 
habited in full pontificals, golden mitre, 
red chasuble, red satin gloves, gold-em- 
broidered, and red satin slippers, also 
richly wrought in gold ; and when dark- 
ness descended upon the Eternal City 
they carried Pius IX. down into St. Pe- 
ter’s. The Swiss Guards formed them- 
selves into a double line in the halls of 
the Vatican and along the Loggie of Ra- 
phael, whose classic beauty, recently re- 
stored and enhanced, will bear testimony 
ages hence to the munificence of Pius 
IX. as a Maecenas. Masters of the 
horse in their fantastic and quaint live- 
ries, the canons of St..Peter’s bearing 
torches and chanting the psalms, mace- 
bearers robed in sable velvet, and a de- 
tachment of the Swiss, bearing their 
pikes reversed, preceded the bier. This 
was borne on the shoulders of the throne- 
bearers, and a square was formed around 
it by the Noble Guards in full uniform 
and the penitentiaries of St. Peter's. 
They were followed by the domiestic 
prelates of the papal household, and the 
secular and military officials, likewise in 
dress uniform. The cardinals succee?- 
ed, marching two abreast, bearing torch- 
es, and responding to the psalms as in- 
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toned by the clergy in advance. They 
were followed by a detachment of the 
Palatine Guard. The Roman nobles, 
and other personages of distinction, 
brought up the rear of the procession. 
The flaming torches lighting up the halls, 
the corridors, the regal stairway, down 
which the corfége moved, the liveries of 
the servants, the uniforms of the sol- 
diers, the robes of the priests, the purple 
of the cardinals, and, above all, that al- 
ready heaven-lit face looking upwards, 
as if in placid and joyous contemplation 
of the Truth Eternal, the assertion and 
vindication of which was his dearest ob- 
ject in life, produced a sensation in the 
beholder which baffles description, there 
being no term of comparison to which 
we can liken it. And the muffled psal- 
mody in those silent halls, inexhaustibly 
silent because of the circumstance and 
the hour, seemed to be, what it indeed 
was, the music of another and a tranquil 
sphere, where there is no “ hostile domi- 
nation,” no death. 

The procession entered St. Peter’s, by 
an innerdoor communicating with the pal- 
ace, at seven o’clock. It was met by the 
chapter of St. Peter’s, who led the way to 
the chapel of the canons in the right aisle. 
The bier was placed precisely within the 
iron railing of the chapel, so that the feet 
of the venerable Pontiff extended out- 
side sufficiently far to allow the people 
to kiss the papal slipper. It gently in- 
clined towards the railing, thus giving a 
perfect view of its precious burden even 
at a distance. It was covered with a 
red silk pall, delicately embroidered 
with gold thread. At either side hung 
a red cardinalitial hat of the primitive 
form, which used to be carried before 
His Holiness in grand processions. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, 
long before dawn, the steps of the great 
temple were crowded with people, wait- 
ing for the moment when the bronze 
doors would swing open and admit them 
to view the remains of their father. De- 
tachments of the Italian soldiery had tak- 
en up positions within the vestibule and 
outside. Others marched around the ba- 
silica and entered by the sacristy door. 
They formed a double line from the door 
of entrance on the left, up along the 
corresponding aisle, across the nave, 
and down to the door of egress. Those 
stationed at the iron gates of the vesti- 
bule had a difficult task in trying to stem 
the onflowing and irresistible tide of 
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thousands of people when the gate at 
last swung open. They acquitted them- 
selves well, poor fellows, and as rever- 
ently too, both within and without the 
temple, as could be expected under the 
circumstances. As the people entered 
the temple at half-past six A.M. a solemn 
Mass of requiem had already commenc- 
ed in the chapel of the canons. It was 
the first of the Movendials. Throughout 
that day and the three following a con- 
tinuous stream of people of all classes 
flowed into and out of St. Peter’s, and 
every individual paused, at least, to con- 
template that figure lying in peaceful re- 
pose, a heavenly contrast, to the intelli- 
gent, against the pleasure-surfeited and 
revolting mass which defied the embalm- 
er’s art, yet was enshrined at the Quirinal 
not a month since. And thou, Mark 
Minghetti, who didst abandon this saint- 
ed figure to serve that other in the 
name of liberty, forsooth, what has 
brought thee into St. Peter's, and face 
to face with the holy dead? Speak, 
thou whose deeds for the past quarter 
of a century have been at cross-purposes 
with good faith ; unbosom thy sentiments 
as thou didst linger at the catafalque of 
thy old and too-trusting master! Thou, 
too, Visconti Venosta, author of the no- 
torious Memorandum of 1870, wouldst 
gaze once more on the face of him thou 
conspiredst to betray? Many a traitor 
besides these two went there, and the 
exponents of their iniquity, the liberal 
papers, said that Pius IX. seemed to 
sleep, and commended the martial bear- 
ing of the four Noble Guards who stood 
erect and vigilant around the catafalque. 
On Wednesday, the 13th, in the 
churches of St. Mary Major and St. 
John Lateran, solemn obsequies were 
also celebrated, and every parochial 
church in the city was on that day the 
scene of pious suffrages for the soul of 
Pius IX. In the basilicas lofiy cata- 
falques were erected, surmounted by a 
tiara, and surrounded with blazing 
torches, Thatin the church of St. Mary 
Major bore, inscribed on its four sides, a 
pithy yet adequate panegyric of the Pon- 
tiff—Religio, Fides, Spes, Caritas, 


THE LAST ACT. 


It is Wednesday evening; the great 
aisles of St. Peter’s at seven o’clock are 
empty. The bronze doors are shut. 
Torches, blazing in the nave of the basi- 
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lica, reveal to our gaze a procession of 
cardinals emerging from the door of the 
sacristy, and moving with measured and 
reverential steps to the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament; the domestic pre- 
lates of the papal household, already 
there ; the canons in surplice—one of 
them, Mgr. Folicaldi, in black pontifi- 
cals and a snowy mitre, attended by 
deacons and subdeacons of honor, also 
in black ; the officials, civil and military, 
of the palace in full dress; the Noble 
Guards ; the Swiss in burnished helmets 
and cuirasses ; the little garrison of the 
Vatican ; the gentlemen of the pontifical 
court, and the Roman nobles. All form 
themselves into a procession. The choir 
sings the Miserere. Eight canons take 
up the catafalque. The procession 
moves up past the bronze statue of St. 
Peter, around the tomb of the apostles, 
and down the further aisle, to the chapel 
of the canons. It is the funeral of Pius 
1X. The catafalque is placed in the 
middle of the chapel. Arranged in order 
on the floor are three coffins—one of cy- 
press-wood, one of zinc, and a third of 
chestnut. The officiating prelate blesses 
the first, sprinkling it with holy water, 
and then incensing it. Meanwhile, the 
cardinals press around the bier, and 
reverently kiss that sacred right hand 
which had so often blessed them, and the 
feet of the Pontiff. All who can come 
near enough do likewise. Mgr. Ricci, 
major-domo, spreads a white cloth over 
the face of the Pontiff, thus hiding it for 
ever from the view of man. The canons 
take up the pall, with its precious bur- 
den, and place it in the coffin. When 
the body had been propetly composed, 
Mgr. Macchi, Master of the Chamber, 
placed beside it three purses of red vel- 
vet, containing respectively as many 
medals, gold,.silver, and bronze, as there 
were years of the pontificate of Pius 1X. 
A violet ribbon was sealed crosswise 
over the body to the edge of the coffin, 
with four separate seals: that of the 
cardinal chamberlain, that of the major- 
domo of the palace, a third of the arch- 
priest of St. Peter’s, and a fourth of the 
chapter. Two masters of ceremonies 
spread a red silk cloth over the body, 
and a third dropped at the feet a tin 
tube containing a roll of parchment, on 
which was written in Latin the eulogy of 
the Pontiff. The carpenters do the rest. 
On the lid of the zinc coffin there is the 
following inscription : 
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CORPUS. 
PII. IX. P.M. 
VIXIT. AN. LXXXV. M. VIII. D. XXVI. 
ECCLES, UNIVER. PRAEFUIT. 
AN. XXXI. M. VII. D, XXIII. 
OBIIT. DIE. VII. FEBR. AN. MDCCCLXXVIII. 


When the workmen had closed the 
last coffin they carried it out of the chapel 
to a place on the left, where there was 
an opening in the wall high up. It was 
the temporary resting-place of Gregory 
XVI., and is of every deceased pope 
until he obtain permanent sepulture. 
It is surmounted by a marble sarcopha- 
gus adorned witha tiara. By means of 
ropes and pulleys they hoisted the coffin 
into the niche, and, after having walled 
up the aperture with bricks and cement, 
they laid on the outside a small slab of 
marble, with this inscription : 


PIUS IX. P.M. 


A cardinal was heard to say in a voice 
of emotion, as all quietly moved away : 
Tanto nomini nullum par elogium ! 

Two days after, the will of Pius IX. 
was opened by the cardinal-chamber- 
lain in the presence of the relatives. 
It was written with his own hand, and 
dated in the year 1875. <A few codicils 
were added since that date. He be- 
queathed 100,000 francs to the poor of 
Rome. He always loved them, and it 
was to perpetuate the memory of that 
love that a subscription was immediately 
opened after his death by the Italian 
Catholic journals, under the title of 
“Pius IX. Eternal in charity.” To 
this end, by the advice of the cardinal- 
vicar of Rome, a sumptuous church will 
be erected on the Esquiline, and dedi- 
cated to the Sacted Heart of Jesus and 
the Immaculate Conception. Side by 
side with the church will rise up two ex- 
tensive asylums for the poor, old and 
young, of both sexes. 


THE CONCLAVE, 


The funeral services performed by the 
Sacred College of Cardinals began in the 
Sistine Chapel on Friday morning, the 
15th. They were attended by the diplo- 
matic corps accredited to the Holy See, 
by the Roman nobility, and persons of 
distinction who received invitations. A 
wish was expressed indirectly by the 
King of Italy to be present. The car- 
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dinal-chamberlain took no notice of this 
indirect wish. The obsequies lasted for 
three days. After each service the Sacred 
College gave a reception to the diploma- 
tic personages in the Hall of the Consis- 
tory. Pending these events, the prepara- 
tions for the conclave were completed. 
The story of the Vatican above the apart- 
ments of the Holy Father was divided off 
into little cells for the cardinals and 
their attendants. The windows outside 
were covered with gratings, and the 
court of St. Damasus entirely walled up 
to prevent any communication with the 
outer world. Physicians, an apothe- 
cary, barbers, cooks, and bakers, were 
appointed. On Monday morning, the 
18th, the Mass of the Holy Ghost was 
celebrated in the Pauline Chapel by Car- 
dinal Schwarzenberg. All the cardinals 
and officers of the conclave were. in at- 
tendance. The diplomatic corps assisted 
in stalls allotted to them. A Latin ora- 
tion De eligendo Summo Pontifice was 
read after the Mass by the Secretary of 
Briefs. This might be termed the for- 
mal inauguration of the conclave. At 
half-past four of the same evening the 
cardinals all, of the Holy Roman Church, 
with but three exceptions—their Emi- 
nences Cullen, McCloskey, and Paya y 
Rico—assembled in the Pauline Chapel, 
whence, having recited the usual prayers, 
they proceeded in procession to the Sistine 
Chapel, singing the Veni Creator Spiritus. 
There the sub-dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, Cardinal di Pietro, read the Papal 
Constitutions on Conclaves, after all but 
the cardinals had been invited to with- 
draw. The reading of the constitutions 
was followed by a solemn oath, pro- 
nounced by the cardinals in a body, to 
observe them faithfully. This oath had 
previously been sworn in the presence of 
the cardinal-chamberlain, Pecci, by the 
patriarchs, archbishops, and auditors of 
the Rota, who were to mount guard at 
the cells of the cardinals to prevent 
their communicating each with the 
other. The marshal of the conclave, 
Prince Chigi, had also been sworn. The 
doors of the chapel were then opened, a 
cleric took up the processional cross, 
reversing the figure toward the cardinals, 
who followed, each one accompanied by 
a Noble Guard, and all entered the pre- 
cincts of the conclave. Each cardinal 
entered the cell which had fallen to him 
by lot. That night, in company with the 
cardinal-chamberlain, and the deans of 
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the three cardinalitial orders, and the 
apostolic prothonotaries, the marshal 
made a formal visitation of the cells and 
precincts of the conclave, after which 
the chamberlain consigned to him a 
purse containing the keys, and, with the 
other cardinals, retired to his cell. The 
doors of the cells and the general en- 
trance of the conclave were locked, and 
a formal document attesting the opera- 
tion was read and subscribed to. The 
reign of silence and communion with the 
Paraclete began. Pending the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, let us glance at 
the world outside. 


ROME DURING THE CONCLAVE. 


In deference to the conclave the gov- 
ernment postponed the opening of Par- 
liament until the 7th of March. Whether 
this was done from a sense of genuine 
reverence for so sacred and imposing an 
assembly, or with a view of showing their 
loyalty to the Law of the Guarantees, is 
not definitely known. But the fact 
aroused the indignation of the radicals. 
They at once proposed to organize a 
mass meeting of disapproval of the Gua- 
rantees, and, accordingly, demanded the 
required permission from the Minister of 
the Interior. Herefusedit. Jadeira. As 
may be supposed, speculations were rife 
in all circles as to the future Pontiff. It 
was hoped, and asserted pretty gene- 
rally, that Cardinal Pecci would be elect- 
ed. It was feared by all Italians, libe- 
rals, conciliators, and non-compromittals, 
that Cardinal Manning, who is exceed- 
ingly unpopular in radical Italy, would, 
through some unexpected combination of 
circumstances, come out of the conclave 
a pontiff. It was reported that the Sacred 
College itself was divided into three 
parties—the conciliating, of which Car- 
dinal di Canossa was supposed to be 
the exponent and hope; the extreme 
rigorists, of whom the favorite was the 
young Cardinal Parocchi, of Bologna ; 
and the statu-guotsts, represented by Car- 
dinals Bilio and Simeoni. 

On Tuesday, the 19th of February, an 
immense concourse of people, assembled 
in the Square of St. Peter's, witnessed 
the traditional s/umata, or smoke, rising 
from a particular chimney of the Vatican, 
which signalized the burning of the votes 
at the first scrutiny in the Sistine Chapel. 
This meant no election. It has been 
ascertained since that Cardinal Franchi’s 
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name was Called out twenty times at that 
verification. On the following day, the 
memorable -2oth, at half-past twelve P.M., 
the smoke again arose over the Vatican, 
and the multitude began to move away 
towards the Bridge of St. Angelo. Com- 
paratively few people remained. But 
about an hour after they observed the 
window of the great balcony of St. Peter’s 
to open. An acolyte appeared bearing a 
cross, and then Cardinal Caterini, who, 
from old age, infirmities, and the emo- 
tion of the moment, could scarcely make 
himself heard to the following effect: 
““ Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum: 
habemus Papam Eminentisiimum et Re- 
verendissimum Dominum Pecci, qui sibi 
nomen imposuit 


“ZLEONIS DECIMI TERTII!” 


This announcement was received with 
cheers in the square below. The great 
bell of the basilica began to ring joy- 
ously, and every bell in the Eternal City 
re-echoed the glad news to the people, 
and hurried them in haste to St. Peter’s. 
Let us go back an hour in our narrative. 
The votes were counted at noon, and the 
name of Cardinal Pecci was read aloud 
forty-four times, thus giving him the two- 
thirds majority required for election. 
The sub-dean of the Sacred College then 
opened the door of the chapel and 
ushered in the master of ceremonies. 
With the assistance of others, he lowered 
all the canopies which covered the seats 
of the cardinais, with the exception of 
number mine on the gospel side of the 
altar. The sub-dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege, accompanied by Cardinals Schwar- 
zenberg and Caterini, approached his 
Eminence Cardinal Pecci, and asked 
him if he accepted the election: ‘ Ac- 
ceptasne electionem in Summum Pontifi- 
cem?” He replied that, albeit unworthy 
of the great charge, he would submit to 
the will of God. The sub-dean con- 
tinued : “ Quomodo vis vocari?” “Leo 
Decimus Tertius,” was the reply. He 
was then conducted into the sacristy by 
two cardinal-deacons, Mertel and Con- 
solini, and attired in the white cassock, 
red slippers bearing the cross, the rochet, 
red cope, stole, and white cap of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Returning to the 
chapel, he received the homage of the 
Sacred College, after which Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, just nominated pro- 
chamberlain of the Holy Roman Church, 
placed upon his finger the Fisherman's 
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ring. The Pope immediately retired to 
his cell. The cardinals followed his ex- 
ample. 

Meanwhile, the people had assembled 
jn great numbers in the square and in 
the basilica, awaiting the appearance of 
His Holiness. It was not known whether 
he would give his blessing from the outer 
or the inner balcony of the temple. The 
traditional place was outside. Conse- 
quently, on the appearance of any one 
at the window of either balcony, there was 
a precipitous rush of the people in that 
direction. The noise in the basilica was 
like the roar of a storm-tossed sea. At 
last—it was half-past four o’clock—two 
prelates opened the window of the bal- 
cony which looks into the church, and 
hung over the railing some red bunting. 
Soon after the anthem Z£cce sacerdos mag- 
nus was heard, and then a powerful, 
robust voice, Sit momen Domini benedic- 
tum. It reminded people of another 
voice which erst rang out benedictions 
with the clearness of a trumpet from the 
outer balcony. But the figure which now 
appeared was tall, spare, yet imposing, 
and the features, worn and wan with 
rigid austerities, were lit up by large, 
brilliant orbs, that beamed gladly on the 
excited people below. When he had 
pronounced the trinal blessing in a firm 
voice, a great, deafening cheer arose, 
Startling the dormant echoes of the vast 
edifice, and sending them quivering from 
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nave to transept, and thence aloft into the 
gigantic domeitself. Again and again did 
the evvivas burst forth from every lip, and 
high, unmistakably pronounced above 
them all rang out the Saxon hurrah! 
Every difference, political and religious, 
was forgotten in that moment of joy. Jew 
from Ghetto, deputy from hostile Parlia- 
ment, officer and private of invading 
army, dissenting Anglican from Albion, 
and downright, practical American joined 
in the shout of Viva il Papa! Viva Leone ! 
His Holiness stood for a moment gazing 
on the enthusiastic multitude, then mo- 
tioned with his hands, as if to deprecate 
any demonstration, and moved away. 
He did not appear at the outer balcony. 
We forbear putting any construction on 
this circumstance. The conclave was 
opened formally in the evening by the 
marshal, and the cardinals retired at 
nightfall to their homes. The new Pon- 
tiff moved to his apartments, and the at- 
tendants read in the severe lines of 
thought which had settled on his brow 
that he wished to remain alone for the 
night. 

Glad words of congratulation are ex- 
changed in all circles throughout the 
city, and a universal, spontaneous confi- 
dence has sprung into existence ; for the 
man who has just blessed the Catholic 
world as its father is pious, learned, and 
very severity itself in firmness. 

The Church is no longer a widow. 
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New [RELAND. : By A. M. Sullivan, 
Member of Parliament for Louth. Phi- 
ladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1878. 

Mr. Sullivan has invented for his 
country a new name that is pregnant 
with meaning and significance. At least, 
the name is new to us, and it represents 
a great fact. The old Ireland, the land 
of confiscation and bitter penury, of en- 
forced ignorance and compulsory pover- 
ty, of chronic revolution and periodical 
famine, the exercise-ground of political 
proscription and religious persecution, 
is passing away under our eyes. A new 
Ireland is indeed springing up in its 
place—by no means a land as yet flowing 


with milk and honey, and stripped of all 
that cumbered it and darkened its life 
before, but a land full of hopeful possi- 
bilities for all good in itself and for 
good to its neighbors and the world at 
large. 

It was less to describe this hopeful 
and bright land, whose day has not yet 
come, but whose morning we see dawn- 
ing in the east, than to set forth in a 
clear light the stages that led up to it, 
that, we take it, induced Mr. Sullivan to 
write his brilliant, most interesting, and 
valuable book, which, perhaps, no pen 
but his could have written, or at least 
written so well, with its series of graphic 
pictures, its passionate reasoning, fleck - 
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ed with the gayest humor and most 
mournful pathos. It is in itself an epi- 
tome of the Irish character, with a nota- 
ble improvement. The despairing cour- 
age of a “forlorn hope” that marked 
such writings in the past has yielded 
here to a resolute and practical purpose, 
which of all things is the most striking 
and hopeful sign of a really new Ire- 
land. 

Ireland as it stands to-day presents a 
problem of the deepest interest not only 
to a thinking Christian man, but also to 
the student of political history. It, of 
all nations and peoples, has resolutely 
refused to follow after the ignis fatuus of 
the revolutionary spirit of the age. This 
it has done in the face of the most press- 
ing incentives to join hands with the 
agents of social and political disorder. 
From the first day of English rule in Ire- 
land that country has been, perhaps, the 
worst-governed country in the world ; 
and this ill-government is only Jdegin- 
ning at last to cease. No better soil 
could have been offered as a battle- 
ground for the agents of evil. Yet, ow- 
ing chiefly to the essentially conserva- 
tive and Christian character of the Irish 
race, informed and strengthened by a 
true conception and grasp of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, the Irish people, 
as a people, has steadfastly refused to 
achieve right by doing wrong. For this 
the English government has to thank 
that religion which it was its avowed and 
persistent purpose to root out of the 
Irish heart, in which most wicked and 
revolting purpose it would certainly have 
succeeded long ago, were not God more 
powerful than all the force and machi- 
nations of man, inspired and guided by 
the spirit of evil. Ireland has at last 
shaken off some of the strongest chains 
that bound her, a bleeding nation, to her 
own earth; and she has succeeded in 
doing this by a persistent adherence to 
the right. She would not die, because 
Heaven made her immortal, and because 
the principle of immortality was grafted 
deep in her soul by an Almighty hand. 
She would not live at a gift; she would 
not accept a false life at a sacrifice of 
principle. She waited and suffered on. 
Her patience and her constancy, her vir- 
tue and her faith, have overcome all 
things. A new era opens before her. 
The question of questions is : What will 
she do with it? 

Mr. Sullivan goes back in his narra- 
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tive fifty years, and gives us the salient 
measures and movements that have af- 
fected the Irish people during that pe- 
tiod. The state of education in Ireland 
filty years ago, ‘‘O’Connell and Re- 
peal,” ‘‘The Ribbon Confederacy,” 
Father Mathew and the temperance 
movement, the famine in “the black 
forty-seven,” the “Young Ireland” 
movement, agrarian crime and _ its 
causes, the land question, the ‘‘ Tenant 
League” party, the “ Phoenix” conspi- 
racy, the Fenian movement, the Dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, and the 
“ Home-Rule” movement—these form 
the chief headings of Mr. Sullivan’s 
chapters. They are all worthy of study, 
and must be studied in order to geta 
right view of the actual state of Ireland— 
not under the Tudors or the Stuarts or 
Cromwell, but here and now, within the 
knowledge of most of us. Much of 
what Mr. Sullivan has written was al- 
ready sufficiently well known. It was 
well, however, to link all of these to- 
gether, to weave them into a continuous 
narrative, and show how singularly one 
played into the other, how necessarily 
one was a sequel of the other, until the 
story is laid down at our own doors. 
We are thus enabled to see how this 
series of catastrophes, acting, apparent- 
ly, independently of each other, wrought 
up secretly to the whole that is before 
us. The awful Shocks that moved the 
nation, now this way and now that ; that 
tossed it up as by a volcanic eruption ; 
that shattered it and cast it to the ground 
as though by the convulsion of an earth- 
quake, senseless and bleeding, and be- 
reft of life; the storms that devastated 
it; the famine that decimated it—all 
were instruments of Heaven rudely, 
to all seeming, but surely working to 
a great end. Or, if the political philo- 
sophers prefer it, they were mighty and 
gigantic social and political forces 
working through the dark up and into 
freedom and light. They made Ireland 
a spectacle to the nations ; they scatter- 
ed her children over the world, bearing 
their crying wrongs to all lands; they 
welded together those who were left at 
home into a hard and compact mass ; 
they shocked and shamed the power 
that was chiefly answerable for them in- 
to a sense of dawning justice. It was in 
such throes as these that the new Ireland 
had its birth. 

It seems to us that never before was 
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Ireland so well fitted to piay a large 
part in history as it is to-day. Itis now, 
to a great extent, certainly it is in the 
right way of being, its own master, its 
own law-giver, its own educator, its own 
priest. It has grasped the realities of 
political life and political power. These 
it has in its hands, and we do not well 
see how they can be taken from it. This 
fact ought to smother any smouldering 
fires of revolution that may be left, and 
it will smother them effectually, if the 
English legislature, as seems to us like- 
ly, can only rise to the fact that the best 
cure for discontent is to remove the dis- 
content by removing its cause. We do 
not say that Ireland will leap at once in- 
to full national life, prosperity, and so- 
cial happiness. That, even in a far from 
complete state, must be a work of time, 
and care, and struggle, not alone to the 
Irish but to all peoples. The Irish, 
however, have now in their own hands 
the adequate means of national repre- 
sentation ; and this, it seems to us, is the 
great first step towards a true nation- 
al life. Whether in after-years that life 
will have its centre in London or in Dub- 
lin seems to us a question hardly worth 
discussing just now. We like to take 
hold of actual facts and shape the future 
out of them. At present Ireland is re- 
presented in the English Parliament bya 
strong, resolute, and able body of Irish- 
men. These men may not be collective- 
ly or individually the ideals of political 
wisdom and sagacity. They may not 
have any great leader among them. 
They may be a little newin their harness 
yet. But their power, as a united body, 
is very great and undeniable, and it can 
be constantly exercised and increased. 
To expect that in a session or two they 
are going to wring from the English 
government repeal of the Union, or total 
Separation, or even one-tenth part of the 
measures that Ireland needs in order to 
secure such prosperity as she has, or to 
advance it, or to do away with crying 
and cruel evils now existing, isto expect 
altogether too much. It is like expect- 
ing a city to be built in a day because 
some of the chief artisans and imple- 
ments and material for the building are 
already on the.ground. 

Great and grave and manifold griev- 
ances still exist in Ireland. Steadfast- 
ness and patience and right political re- 
presentation must succeed in removing 
these in time. Great dangers also threat- 
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en the country, not the least of which 
is the very freedom to which it is at last 
rising. The hardest problem in regard 
to freedom is to use it wisely and well. 
It would be a sad thing for the Irish 
people if on the altar of a new-found 
freedom they sacrificed their grand old 
conservative spirit, their deep sense of 
the supernatural, their reverence for the 
church and the things of God. For them 
to drift into the liberalism of the age 
would be to destroy them. They have 
gained what they now possess by having 
been steadfast Catholics and steadfast 
Irishmen. Let them so continue. We 
rejoice at the growing sympathy in poli- 
tical and social life between Irish Ca- 
tholics and Irish Protestants. There is 
no harm in that; on the contrary, it is a 
great good. But to pass beyond that in 
matters vital to the faith would be wrong. 
To renounce, for instance, the right prin- 
ciples of education would be wrong. Let 
the Protestants go their way in all free- 
dom, security, and peace, but let the Ca- 
tholics also hold to their way, and insist 
on it. 

Mr. Sullivan is least satisfactory in a 
point on which we are most deeply in- 
terested—the actual position of Ireland 
to-day, in its industries, its mode of 
life, its social condition, its educational 
Status, its income, its outlay, how money 
circulates in the country, how the people 
are housed, fed, and clothed, compared 
with former years. These are matters 
on which, of all things, we desire as full 
and accurate information as could be 
obtained, for they are the outward and 
most visible signs of a people’s progress. 
Indeed, they are practically the only gauge 
by which to measure the actuality of that 
progress. But on this subject Mr. Sul- 
livan gives us only a few rather hesitat- 
ing words in his last chapter, with the 
consoling assurance that, “despite all 
disaster and difficulty, Ireland is march- 
ing on.” This is a very serious defect 
in a work dealing with “ New Ireland,” 
and to remedy it we have applied to an- 
other quarter, as seen in the preliminary 
article on ‘‘Ireland in 1878” (THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD, March, 1878). This will 
be followed by others on the same sub- 
ject, taking up just the matters which 
Mr. Sullivan has allowed to escape him. 

With this exception, we heartily con- 
gratulate the author on his latest volume. 
He is himself one of the political chief- 
tains who has nobly helped to make a 
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new Ireland. He is a very able and 
ready man, whose value was at once re- 
cognized in the English Parliament, and 
whose services to his country and to the 
party which he materially helped to form 
have been of the most marked and im- 
portant character. His life has been an 
honorable one, and he has well earned 
the fame that now attends him. Noman 
who looks hopefully to the new Ireland 
can help following with svmpathy and 
interest the future career of A. M. Sul- 
livan. 


De Ecciesia ET CATHEDRA; or, The 
Empire-Church of Jesus Christ. An 
epistle by the Hon. Colin Lindsay, 
Vols. i. and ii. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1877. (For sale by The 
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Mr. Lifdsay, who is a Scottish con- 
vert of some ten years’ standing, and 
was formerly one of the principal lay- 
leaders in the ritualistic party, has al- 
ready won a high reputation by a valua- 
ble work on St. Peter's Primacy. The 
present one is original in its conception 
and different from any other onthe same 
subject in its method of treating the 
topics indicated by the title. The grand 
principles and laws of the church and 
the Papacy are considered in their uni- 
versal character as forming the ground- 
plan of the government of divine Provi- 
dence over the human race from the be- 
ginning. It has a wide historical sweep, 
and embodies a great mass of solid learn- 
ing and sound reasoning. The author 
is sometimes fanciful in his theories and 
occasionally deficient in theological ac- 
curacy of expression, as well as in his 
style and construction of sentences. 
These are but faults of minor importance, 
however, not seriously detracting from 
the great merits of his most interesting 
and instructive work. It is quite in the 
same line of argument with the articles 
on Historical Christianity we have lately 
published, and those who are interested 
in that important and very attractive as- 
pect of religion will find the greatest 
profit and pleasure in perusing it. One 
most valuable and quite novel portion 
of the author’s exposition of the apos- 
tolic and divine institution of the Papal 
Supremacy, is his application of the 
principle of reserve contained in the dis- 
cipline of the secret to the particular 
doctrine in question, as explaining the 
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guarded and reticent manner in which 
the sacfed writers and the early Fa- 
thers speak of those high preroga- 
tives of the Christian hierarchy and 
its chief, which would give umbrage 
to the Jewish priesthood and the 
Roman emperors. Full justice could 
not be done to Mr. Lindsay’s com- 
prehensive and elaborate production 
without making a long and careful an- 
alysis and review of his positions and his 
manner of supporting them. We trust 
many of our readers will gain a much 
better knowledge of its contents than we 
could possibly give them in this way, 
by making a careful study of the work 
itself. It contains a complete historical 
demonstration of that which we think 
will soon be as universally admitted as 
any other great fact of undisputed his- 
tory—that Catholicity and Christianity 
are identical and convertible terms, and 
that ancient and modern Catholicity are 
one and the same identity in respect to 
all which pertains to their essence and 
integrity as the one, universal religion, 
whose continuity has remained unbroken 
since the creation, and is destined to be 
coeval with the world. 


Tue Nasos. From the French of Al- 
phonse Daudet, author of Sidonie, 
Jack, etc. By Lucy H. Hooper. 
Authors edition. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 1878. 


Sidonie and jack have been briefly 
noticed in these columns. Zhe Nadod is 
a large advance upon either. Possess- 
ing all the characteristics that individu- 
alized those stories, it is larger in scope, 
firmer in touch, fuller in character, more 
vigorous and finished in execution. As 
far as writing, plot, and development go, 
it is a very remarkable book. We must 
say of it, however, as we said of its pre- 
decessors, it is not a pleasant story. 
There is a kind of hot-house effect about 
it, a forced process, so to say, that, while 
fascinating for the moment, is not natural 
and healthy. We breathe in an over- 
chargedatmosphere. There is any quan- 
tity of intoxicating ogors, of lights and 
flowers, and soft music and rich costumes 
and beautiful faces. But the light is not 
the blessed sunlight; the odors and 
flowers oppress us with their heaviness 
like those around a bier; the beautiful 
faces are painted, and we sigh for some- 
thing fresh and free, even if it be not half 
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so elegant or well ‘made up.” There 
is from the beginning a brooding sense of 
a storm coming, and the storm comes 
with awful and repulsive vehemence. 

Doubtless the author meant to pro- 
duce just such an effect and to achieve 
just such a result. If this were his 
chief intention he is to be congratulated 
on his success. He has given a highly 
dramatic story—melodramatic, in fact. 
There is wit enough and humor enough 
throughout ; but even the wit is biting 
and the humor sour. The laughter has 
the sardonic tone of Mephistopheles, 
and an honest man shivers a little even 
while he joins in it. Every scene fits 
with niceness ; the curtain always falls 
on a strong situation ; there is not a dull 
incident throughout; and if nearly 
everybody in whom you have been in- 
terested gets murdered, or destroyed, 
or run away with, or debauched at the 
end, what will you have? A melo- 
drama is a melodrama, and Paris is its 
paradise. 

The Nabob is a story of Parisian life, 
as Parisian life is popularly supposed to 
have been when Napoleon III. was the 
arbiter of Europe and Paris Europe’s 
capital—a capital, if the novelists are to 


be believed, of political, social, literary, 


scientific, and moral charlatanism. 
Doubtless this is true to a great extent ; 
for the leader of it all had, unfortunately 
for France and himself, much of the 
charlatan in his disposition. There is 
everything there but honesty and purity ; 
or if honesty and purity there be, they are 
kept severely in the background. Their 
garb is too homely, their faces are too 
fresh, for this garish light and exotic 
atmosphere. They are out of place in 
this fashionable dance of death, as we 
say here the scholar and the gentleman 
are out of politics. There is a wonderful 
duke and statesman—De Mora—whose 
habit is to give a bored half-glance to 
the affairs of France, and the rest of his 
time to dilettanteism and amours, looking 
all the while to a quack doctor's globules 
to keep his eyes bright, his step elastic, 
and his nerves steady enough for an 
evening party. There is a sculptor— 
Felicia Ruys—full of the noblest aspi- 
rations, but whose bringing up has been 
bad. She has been among Bohemians 
from her infancy, and she is left alone 
among them, under the care of .an old 
aunt, a famous dancer in her day, whose 
wonderful toes had turned the crowned 
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heads of Europe. Felicia’s noble nature 
finds itself bound in by aniron barrier of 
wickedness, She is surrounded always 
by a vicious circle from which she sees 
no outlet or escape. Is it so wonder- 
ful that she mistakes her narrow circle 
for the universe, and sees nothing but 
wickedness in all the world? How 
many do this in real life! 

There is the wonderful Nabob himself, 
risen from nowhere, to whom one of the 
strange turns of Fortune’s wheel sent a 
fabulous fortune gathered by his own hard 
and not too scrupulous hands in Algeria. 
He is ignorant, vulgar, low, without any 
very strong moral sense, but with a real- 
ly kind and good heart: he goes to 
Paris with his millions, and his millions 
conquer Paris—as long as they last. All 
the charlatans circle around him. He 
is a rich man; he wants now to be a 
great and a distinguished man; and it 
is truly wonderful to see how many 
kind friends spring up to make this rich 
man great and distinguished in a day. 
Even the Duke de Mora condescends to 
sell him his cast-off pictures at ducal 
prices ; the illustrious and philanthropic 
Dr. Jenkins—Jenkins the great—feeds 
him on his globules at fees that are for- 
tunes; Felicia Ruys makes a bust of 
him, and would have married him only 
that he is stupid enough to have 
been burdened with a wife ; Moessard, 
one of the vampires of the press, writes 
the Nabob up, and, when the Nabob at 
last closes his pocket, writes the Nabob 
down. And so they goon allof them, in 
a whirl of gold-dust and pearl-powder 
and moral filth that is their world until 
they are swept out, each in his or her 
way, on the strong eddy that is for ever 
noiselessly, silently, relentlessly sweep- 
ing off human lives into the vast and 
eternal hereafter. 

Alphonse Daudet has all the gifts that 
a powerful novelist needs, and has culti- 
vated them to the highest degree. He 
writes with that passionless tone of an 
intense but calm observer who sees 
things as they are, and sees deeper and 
farther than other men, and paints his 
picture with pitiless truth. He misses 
nothing that can add even incidental ef- 
fect to the firm yet delicate stroke of his 
pencil. He writes with that apparent 
effortless ease which is really the result 
of the strongest effort in a man who is per- 
fectly master of his work. He has even, 
we believe, that highest quality—a moral 
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purpose in what he writes. But though 
he sees virtue and the possibilities of 
virtue even in his Paris, vice seems too 
strong for it and always to get the best 
of the bargain, even if in the end it goes 
out in darkness,‘disaster, and despair. 
This undertone of despair of the good is 
principally what imparts so unhealthy 
and morbid an air to his stories. Thack- 
eray pictured bad enough people, and 
with an awful accuracy. But the devil 
never had it all his own way in Thack- 
eray’s stories, as he has not in real life. 
He invariably came out of the fight with 
his tail between his legs, very limp and 
woe-begone, and in a disgraceful condi- 
tion generally. There was rude health 
and pure blood in all Thackeray's sto- 
ries strongly set off against the other 
side. If M. Daudet could only muster 
moral pluck enough to make his virtu- 
ous people a little more robust and ag- 
gressive—and there are plenty of such 
virtuous people in Paris—his stories 
would gain rather than lose in tone and 
make much more pleasant reading than 
they do at present. After all, we tire of 
acrowd of “awfully wicked” people, 
going through all their wickedness for 
our special edification and instruction. 

Miss Hooper’s translation is excel- 
lent. 


THe CHURCH AND THE GENTILE WORLD 
AT THE First PROMULGATION OF THE 
GospeL. Considerations on the Ca- 
tholicity of the Church soon after her 
Birth. By the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, 
S.J. Vol. I. New York: Peter F. 
Collier. 1878. 


We can do no more now than acknow- 
ledge the receipt of advance sheets of 
this first volume of a work that promises 
to be one of great value and importance. 
Father Thébaud needs no introduction 
to our readers. He is known to them 
as a man of wide and accurate know- 
ledge, keen observation, and deep 
thought. These qualities are not con- 
ceded to him idly and for the sake of 
saying something graceful. They are 
too rare in these days, and are still 
more rarely found united in one person. 
Nothing, then, that comes from the pen 
of this learned Jesuit can be thought un- 
worthy of careful attention by an intel- 
ligent Catholic reader. The title of the 
present volume gives some indication of 
the scope and aim of the work. These 
are still further set forth in the following 
words, which we quote from the preface: 
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“Her (the church’s) expansion took 
place instantaneously, as soon as the 
apostles began to preach. Thenceforth 
her universal sway on earth began, never 
to end until the last day, when she will 
be transferred to heaven. The whole 
world at the time was comprised in the 
three old continents. It is doubtful if 
there were already on this western hemi- 
sphere any of the nations which were 
found in it when it was discovered by 
Europeans at the end of the fifteenth 
century. . . . The church, therefore, be- 
came at once universal if she filled the 
greatest part of the old world, and sub- 
dued the chief nations that inhabited it. 
It can be proved at this time that her 
conquests in Asia went much further 
than was for a long time believed, and 
that she was rapidly spreading toward 
the Eastern ocean when Moslem fanati- 
cism arrested her in her career. A like 
result follows an attentive study of her 
early progress in the interior of Africa. 
Of Europe all concede that she rapidly 
attained the leadership, and that she was 
afterwards mainly instrumental in giving 
birth to European civilization. 

“But what renders more attractive the 
detail of all these considerations is the 
enumeration of the obstacles she had to 
surmount in so arduous a task as this. 
The main one was not only the natural 
opposition between the leanings of cor- 
rupt human nature and the doctrines of 
the Gospel, but in particular the extreme 
dissimilarities existing between the va- 
rious races of man—dissimilarities in ap- 
titudes, in thoughts and ideas, in lan- 
guage and manners, but especially in 
religion and worship. For the Gospel 
of Christ was preached not only at a 
time of a high civilization, but also of 
great corruption and religious disinte- 
gration. The primitive traditions of 
mankind were then nearly all forgotten ; 
the pure religion and morality which ex- 
isted at first had given place to the most 
degrading polytheism ; and, worse yet, 
this polytheism had lost all the homo- 
geneity it may have possessed formerly 
in many countries, and had become a 
mere jumble of absurd superstitions. 

“ This is, in a few words, the portrai- 
ture of humanity which met the apostles 
at every step, and which must be ex- 
amined in detail to understand the diffi- 
culty of their task.” 

We defer to a later number the criti- 
cism which a work of this kind de- 
mands. 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 
Hickey & Co. 1878. 


The “‘ Vatican Library ” has been start- 
ed by Mr. P. V. Hickey, the active and 
enterprising editor of the Catholic Review, 
with the aim of supplying the general 
Catholic public with the best Catholic 
works in the cheapest possible form. 
Such an object is on the face of it its 
own best recommendation. Two vol- 
umes from the “Library” have already 
reached us: a twenty-five-cent edition of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s beautiful story of 
Fabiola, one of those stories that is des- 
tined never to grow old, and an origi- 
nal story (price ten cents) entitled 7% 
Australian Duke. The latter we. have 
not yet had an opportunity of examin- 
ing. Both volumes are handsomely 
produced—very much more so, indeed, 
than many far more costly books. Quite 
a series is promised of “ cheap, amusing, 
entertaining, and instructive -Catholic 
literature.” 

An attempt of this kind, seriously un- 
dertaken, ard not in a haphazard fash- 
ion, cannot be too highly commended. 
Whatever tends to cheapen Catholic 
books—books, that is, that are really 
Catholic—and spread them abroad 
among the people is a good and noble 
work, More harm is probably done by 
cheap literature in these days than by 
any other means. The readiest and 
most effectual antidote to this universal 
literary poison is undoubtedly a litera- 
ture such asthe projectors of the ‘‘ Vatican 
Library” aim at supplying. But they 
cannot work alone. Generous and ear- 
nest Catholics must help them generous- 
ly and earnestly. It goes without saying 
that the attempt must prove a failure un- 
less it is seconded on all sides. The 
purchase of a single copy of a ten-cent 
book will not help the publishers very 
materially. The books are chiefly in- 
tended for those who have the will to 
read but not the means to purchase. In 
such a case it is for those who have the 
means to come forward and help their 
poorer brethren all they can by placing 
in their hands books that cost next to 
nothing, yet are in themselves a long de- 
light and unceasing source of sound in- 
struction. 


New York: 


Leo XIII. anp His PRoBABLE POLicy. 


By Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, D.D. 
York: Peter F. Collier. 1878. 
This little biographical sketch of 
ninety-six pages has for title on the 
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cover, ‘‘Who is the new Pope? and 
What is He Likely to Do?” Asto who 
the new Pope is, Dr. O’Reilly gives a 
pleasing and picturesque sketch of him 
whom it has pleased Providence to call 
to the highest dignity in the church and 
on earth. The personal familiarity of 
the author with the scenes where the 
present Pontiff passed his early youth 
and strong and vigorous manhood add 
value to the charm of a brisk and stir- 
ring narrative. Those who wish to know 
the character of Leo XIII., what manner 
of man he is, and how he passed his life 
previous to being summoned to sit in 
the chair of Peter, will find Dr. O’Reilly’s 
sketch by far the best of any that we 
have thus far seen. Speculations as to 
the future policy of the Pontiff can 
hardly prove very satisfactory just yet. 
It may be as well for impatient men to 
wait a little, and not attempt to forestall 
the Holy Father. What his future policy 
may be can only be made plain by his 
own words and acts. He has thus far 
spoken very little and done very little. 
Indeed, he has scarcely had time to do 
either one or the other. His position is 
one where the most extreme caution and 
circumspection are needed, and it au- 
gurs well for his future “ policy” that 
he is so very slow to declare any policy 
at all. The present state of Europe 
hardly admits of a hard-and-fast line of 
“ policy” to be drawn by any one. It is 
enough for us to know that the church 
is safe in whatever hands it falls, so far 
as regards the deposit of faith. For the 
rest, the march of circumstance must 
greatly influence the actions of the su- 
preme head of the church. Prayer is 
rather needed at this crisis than advice. 
These observations are not at all intend- 
ed disparagingly of Dr. O’Reilly’s inter- 
esting brochure, but of a well-meant ten- 
dency manifesting itself, among our non- 
Catholic friends chiefly, to map out be- 
forehand a convenient little policy for 
Leo XIII. which shall make everybody 
happy here and hereafter. 


A FEW OF THE SAYINGS AND PRAYERS OF 
THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF 
Mercy. Edited by a member of the 
order, authoress of Catherine McAuley, 
Venerable Hofoauer, etc. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
1878. 

A beautiful little book made up of 

beautiful maxims and prayers. Such a 

gem will, we are sure, meet with a wel- 
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come reception by religious of all orders. 
Its reading will also benefit those who 
are not religious, 


‘‘Guosts.” Father Walworth’s Reply 
to Robert G. Ingersoll. A Lecture 
delivered at St. Mary’s Church, Al- 
bany, Jan. 20, 1878. Albany: Zimes 
Company Print. 


Tue History or JoHN Tospy’s CONVER- 
sion. With his Views on Temperance, 
the Liquor Trade, and the Excise Law. 
A Lecture by the Rev. C. A. Walworth. 
Albany News Company. 1878. 


These are two excellent lectures, de- 
serving of a wide circulation. The first 
is a plain, common-sense yet effectual 
and eloquent reply to a lecture by Mr. 
Ingersoll, who has recently gained some 
notoriety as a preacher of a very “ cheap” 
and very “ nasty” form of infidelity. Fa- 
ther Walworth’s is just the kind of argu- 
ment to apply to men of average intelli- 
gence who are as open to the teachings 
of truth, when plainly presented to them, 
as they are apt to be carried away by a 
bold assault of scoffing infidelity. The 
lecture is a _ straightforward, manly, 
matter-of-fact defence of religion as 
against no-religion, none the less ef- 
fective and thorough because the lec- 
turer has contrived to conceal under the 
guise of a popular form of address the 
wide knowledge and learning which 
give its inherent force to what he says. 
Mr. Ingersoll ought to feel peculiarly 
flattered at being answered by a gentle- 
man and a man of real power and cul- 
ture. 

The second lecture is the story, very 
tenderly and charmingly told, of adrunk- 
ard’s conversion. It brims over with 
real humor and flashes with “ palpable 
hits”; while there is a touch here and 
there of pathos that brings tears to the 
eyes, and that could only be the outcome 
of a tender heart that loves its fellows 
and sorrows over the woes for which 
their vice and folly are chiefly answer- 
able. 


Sr. Josepn’s MANUAL: Containing a se- 
lection of Prayers for Public and Pri- 


vate Devotion. With Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. 
Compiled from approved sources. By 
Rev. James Fitton. Boston: Thomas 
B. Noonan & Co, 1877. 


This is an old friend with a new and 
very pleasing face. The St. Joseph's 
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Manual, compiled by the skilful hand 
of Father Fitton, has long been, and is 
likely to continue long to be, a favorite 
prayer-book with Catholics. It is formed 
on an intelligent plan. It is a book of 
wise instruction as well as devotion. 
The first seventy pages are devoted to a 
clear and sound exposition of Catholic 
doctrine and practice. With regard to 
this valuable portion of the book we 
would offer two suggestions for future 
editions: 1. The English here and there 
would be better for a little trimming ; 
2. A special chapter on the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, which might be made 
brief and concise as the rest, would do no 
harm. For the rest, the volume is every- 
thing that could be desired. It contains 
over eight hundred pages, printed in a 
large, clear type very grateful to the eye. 
The illustrations are, without exception, 
excellent. Indeed, the whole work re- 
flects real credit on the publishers. 


Cantus EccLEsIAsticus Passionis D. N. 
Jesu CHRISTI, secundum Mattheum, 
Marcum, Lucam et Joannem, editus 
sub auspiciis Sanctissimi Domini nostri 
Pii Pape IX., curante Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregatione. Fasciculi III. Chro- 
nista, Christus, Synagoga. MDCCC- 
LXXVII. Ratisbonz, Neo Eboraci et 
Cincinnatii sumptibus, chartis et typis 
Frederici Pustet, S. Sedis Apost. et 
Sacr. Rit. Cong. Typographi. 


These three superb volumes exhibit 
the same elegance and taste in composi- 
tion that mark all the ritual and choral 
works edited by Mr. Pustet, and for 
which his house has earned a so deserv- 
edly high reputation. Besides the chant 
of the Passion as appointed for Palm 
Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Good 
Friday of the Holy Week, the second 
volume contains a form of chant for the 
Lamentations, and the third volume the 
chant of the Zxultet. 


THE WAY OF THE Cross, Drawn by N. 
H. J. Westlake, F.S.A. With a let- 
ter of approbation by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. Devotions by St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 1878. 

A very beautiful little volume, whose 
title explains itself. It is brought out 
in a tasteful and convenient form, and is 
admirably adapted for the Lenten sea- 
son. The name of Mr. Westlake is suf- 


_ ficient guarantee for the superiority of 


the drawings. 





